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‘CODE of Fair Com- 
petition for RETAIL 


‘Lumber, Lumber Pro- 

ducts, Building Mater- 

ials and Building Spec- 
ialties Trade 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 
(COPY) 

\n application having been duly made, pursuant to and in 
full compliance with the provisions of Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, approved June 16, 1933, for my ap- 
proval of a Code of Fair Competition for the Retail Lumber. 
Lumber Products, Building Materials and Building Specialties 
Trade. and hearings having been held thereon and the Ad- 
ministrator having rendered his report containing an analysis 
of the said Code of Fair Competition tovether with his recom- 











mendations and findings with respect thereto. and the \dmin- 
istrator having found that the said Code of Fair Competition 


complies in all respects with the pertinent provisions of Title |] 


of said Act and that the requirements of clauses (1) and (2) 
and subsection (a) of Section 3 of the said Act have been met: 
Now. Therefore, : Franklin I). Roosevelt. President. of the 


(nited States. pursuant to the authority vested in me by Title 

| of the National Industrial Recover Act. approved June 16, 

1933. and otherwise, do approve the report and recommenda- 

tions and adapt the findings of the Administrator and do order 

that the said Code of Fair Competition be and it is hereby ap- 

proved. 

\pproval Recommended : 

Ht GH S. JOHNSON. 

Administrator. ; 
FRANKLIN D. ROosEVELT, 

The White House. 

October 3. 1933. 


STATEMENT IN TRANSMITTAL 


The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, representing 
the retail lumber, lumber products, building materials and building 
specialties trade, throughout the United States, pursuant to the 
authority of the National Recovery Act, and for the purposes thereof, 
hereby submits for the approval of the President the following 
Code of Fair Competition. 

By resolution of the board of directors June 17, 1933, coneurred 
in by the following associations: 

Alabama Lumber & Building Material Association 
® California Retail Lumbermen’'s Association- Northern 


Division. 


Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ Association. 
Florida Lumber & Millwork Association. 

Georgia Retail Lumber & Building Supply Association. 

Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association. 

The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 

Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
'. Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Material 
ciation. 

10. Michigan Retail 
11. Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s 
12. Mississippi Retail Lumber 
13. Mountain States Lumber 


> Z 3 


Dealers’ Asso- 
Association. 

Association. 

Dealers’ Association. 

Dealers’ Association, 


Lumber Dealers’ 


14. Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Association. 

15. New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association. 

16. New York Lumber Trade Association. 

17. Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

IS. Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

1%. The Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. 

20. Retail Lumber Dealers Association of Western l’ennsylvania. 


21. Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

2. Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply Dealers’ Association. 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 

Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
West Virginia Lumber & 
Wisconsin Retail 


Dealers’ 
Association. 

Builders Supply 
Lumbermen’s Association. 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Wood Products Institute of Greater St. Louis. 
Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona. 
32. California Retail Lumbermen’s 


Association. 


Ss Ol we Ce 


Dealers’ Association 


to bo Ie bo be ts te 
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Association—Southern 


CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION 
ARTICLE |, PURPOSES 


To effectuate the policies of Title | of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, the following provisions are submitted as a Code of 
Fair Competition for the lumber, lumber products, building ma- 
terials, and building specialties trade, and upon approval by the 
President, shall be the standard of fair competition for this trade. 


ARTICLE Il, DEFINITIONS 


|. LUMBER, LUMBER PRODUCTS, BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
BUILDING SPECIALTIES. 


The term lumber, lumber products, building materials and build- 
ing specialties as used in this Code is broadly defined to include all 
those products used in building and construction work with the 
following exceptions, which are known to the public and trade as 
builders supplies and are included in the Code of Fair Competition 
for Dealers in Builders Supplies. 

srick, and sash, cement and cement 

products, cement pipe, ceramic tile, clay roof tile, common brick, 

cut stone, dampers and fireplace accessories, drain tile, face brick, 
fire brick and clay, glazed structural tile, gypsum products (ex- 
cept gypsum wallboard), hollow tile, lime and lime 


Livision. 


mortars, casement steel 


products, 


[Continued on Page 28] 





HIS is the chart by 
which the retail lumber 
dealer must steer his course. | 
Read it— Study it— | 
Preserve it 
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Plywood and lumber by THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY. 
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CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


and SUGAR PINE 


“Extra Quality, — grade 
for grade.”’ 


There is no substitute for the “old 


~ characteristics that have 


become a tradition in American archi- 


tecture. This applies to both their 


structural and decorative values. For 


the rugged interior of the 


vacation 


cabin, club or hotel: for the dignified 


and classical atmosphere of enameled 


panels and delicate mouldings. or the 


knotty pine of Early American restora- 
tions. Red River California Pine prod- 
ucts meet the most 


exacting require- 


ments, 
Quality may be the 


keynote rather 


than price: on the other hand, economy 


In either case Red River California 


Plywood wall panels in knotty or clears: mouldings, siding or trim have the 


texture that takes stains, paints or enamels economically and the everlasting 


that reduces upkeep to the minimum. 


{ good pine for the builder to buy is a good pine for the dealer to sell. 
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October 14, 1933 


Various Topics Briefly Considered 


UITE OFTEN one hears some 
rather caustic criticism of the 
sales ability of the men who are en- 
gaged in selling lumber and building 
materials to the public. An interesting 
slant on this subject from the stand- 
point of the salesman comes in a letter 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from a 
salesman employed by a nationally 
known retail concern, who says: “The 
gist of numerous articles in publica- 
tions pertaining to construction and 
materials is that selling is a vital fac- 
tor in the recovery program of this 
industry. Greater selling effort must 
be put forth. Salesmen must study 
and know more about their products. 
Yet the salesman is left entirely to his 
own devices for securing this knowl- 
edge. Of course, there is an almost un- 
limited supply of sales ideas in all the 
magazines and advertising literature 
of the manufacturers. However, I 
would like to know of a definite and 
direct course of study for a retail lum- 
ber salesman on ‘salesmanship’ for his 
particular line. I have been told that 
the only way to sell is by getting out 
and selling and not through reading 
books.” The latter statement, of 
course, is only partially true. Both 
footwork and brainwork are needed 
and any salesman who really desires 
to improve the results of his footwork 
by perfecting his sales knowledge 
through study should be given every 
encouragement possible. Codes are 
not going to replace salesmanship. 
Rather, they are going to make neces- 
sary a better informed type of selling. 
7 7 7 

N THESE DAYS of anxiety, un- 
certainty and expectation as to what 
the future has in store for business, it 
it rather assuring to see the daily pa- 
pers fairly bristling with headlines in- 
dicating improved conditions and a 
more favorable outlook. Perhaps the 
leaven of expenditures of Government 
money and the operation of business 
and industry under the NRA is begin- 
ning to have its effect and gradually 
the results will be felt by every one. 
Here are a few headlines taken from 
Chicago papers on just one day re- 
cently that serve to offer consider- 
able encouragement: “Installations of 
Telephone Show Upturn”’; “Ward 
Profit for August $1,000,000” ; “Grigsby 
Radio Trade. Reported Best Since 
1931”; “F...W. Woolworth Reports 


11.19 Percent Sales Gain”; “Reo Pro- 


duction Exceeds Entire Output of 
1932”: “W. T. Grant-& Co. Sales Up 
13.5 Percent for September”; “New 
York Central’s Loadings Up to 100,972 
in Week”; “Stocks Spurt; Buying 
Wave Drives All Groups Up”; “Power 
Output Jumps 10.2 Percent Over. Year. 


Ago”; “Steel Output Rises Slightly 
Despite Strikes”; “Wheat Prices Rise 
on Eve of Roosevelt Talk”; “Hogs 
Continue Rise as Supply 
Small”; “Shoe Industry Goes Under 
Code; Report Big Upturn In Jobs”: 
“Roads Found Ready for 1,089,746 
Tons of Steel”; “U. S. Industry Busy 
Building New Factories”; “Predicts 
$50,000,000 Cut in Local Government 
Debt by End of Year’; “Cotton Mar- 
ket Up 9 to 12 Points”; “Auto Export 
Reaches Its Highest Peak”; “Twenty 
Roads Report Gain in Loadings.” 


. FT 


OME OF THE enthusiasts who 

apparently are horrified every time 
a forest tree is cut down and whose 
favorite indoor sport is to berate the 
lumberman as “a destroyer of the for- 
ests” probably would throw a fit if 
their eyes happened to fall on this 
headline in an official report of for- 
estry work in Mississippi: “Forest 
Camps Kill Instead of Plant Trees.” 
The State forester is quoted as saying 
that up to date the C.C.C. camps have 
planted no trees but instead “two of 
the camps have killed over 200,000 
trees.” However, if able to read any 
further the alarm enthusiast will find 
the explanation that “the trees killed 
are scrub oaks and other worthless 
species that crowd out young pines 
and other valuable trees. By killing 
the trees it will be possible to increase 
greatly the potential yield of forest 
products from the areas.” These 
worthless trees are killed by girdling 
them a few inches from the ground 
and pouring poison into the cut. The 
poison reaches the roots and prevents 
any material amount of sprouting. 


e «¥ » 
OR THE FIRST time since 1930, 
reports from a_ representative 


group of building and loan associa- 
tions in five States on Aug. 1 showed 
an increase in assets, these reporting 
more than a million dollars gain in 
total assets over the figures for July 1. 
It is estimated that new share accounts 
in July totalled around 45.000 nation- 
ally. Commenting on this showing, 
Morton Bodfish, of the United States 
Building & Loan League, sai¢: “The 
significant impression we get from this 
surprising upturn is that the humble 
people seem to be getting back slowly 
but surely into their old investment 
habits.” According to Mr. Bodfish 
building and loan association money 
“has scarcely ever before faced such a 
foregone conclusion of safety as it does 
when invested these days on the sound 
security. of a piece of land and an 


--owner-occupied home.” 


Remains © 


[NTERESTING and gratifying to 
the hardwood industry particularly 
is the decided trend back to radio cab- 
inets of wood. Evidently the public 
has not taken kindly to the small metal 
cabinet that gave promise of becom- 
ing the vogue. Quick to sense this 
sentiment, manufacturers are swinging 
back to the larger cabinet of wood 
which provides the purchaser with 
both a radio and a handsome piece of 
furniture. Radio plants are now 
among the busiest of the wood-using 
industries and their requirements have 
served mainly to keep mill order files 
reasonably full which otherwise would 
have been rather skimpy. One plant 
in Arkansas reports that it has secured 
a contract from one radio company 
that will keep the mill running 24 
hours a day until 1936. Gum and oak, 
with walnut and mahogany veneer, are 
the materials being supplied. Other 
concerns report substantial sales to 
radio manufacturers, demand from 
this source for gum being active. 


«© 7 


E ARE quite in accord with John 

W. Blodgett’s ideas as indicated 
in his letter to the directors, which was 
printed in the Aug. 5 issue of AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN,” writes a_ well 
known Western wholesaler. Continu- 
ing, he said: “We think a great deal 
more work done along that line and a 
lot less along some others would help 
the lumber business immensely.” If 
any reader of this paragraph fails to 
remember what this refers to or has 
failed to get the full significance of Mr. 
Blodgett’s recommendation to the 
lumber industry a re-reading of his let- 
ter is suggested. More intensive mer- 
chandising and promotion and full 
recognition of the retail lumber dealer 
as the salesman for the manufacturer 
might be termed the keynote of the 
advice of this outstanding lumberman. 


7 q i 
HE LORAIN (Ohio) Journal com- 


mends the Iowa farmer who, in his 
spare time, has planted a 30-acre field 
with 14,000 young walnut trees as a heri- 
tage for his young daughter and remarks 
that he “has set a good example.” Con- 
tinuing, it says: “The National forestry 
department estimates that in 40 years 
8,000 of those trees should survive and 
be ready for lumbering. At present 
prices they would be worth $160,000 as 
saw timber. If not cut they should pro- 
duce, from then on, an average of one 
bushel of nuts each, providing an annual 
income of $1,000. It is easy to go wrong 
on such estimates. Nevertheless, it is not 


likely that anybody planting good trees 
on inexpensive land will make much of 
_ a mistake from now on.” 
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Cost Advisory Committee Makes Progress 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—The work of 
the lumber industry’s Cost Advisory Commit- 
tee, in session at the Mayflower Hotel here 
since Oct. 2, has progressed to such an extent 
that the committee is now confident of being 
able to make a report to the Lumber Code Au- 
thority for its action shortly after that body 
convenes in this city on Oct. 16, according to 
statements made by members today. 

The outstanding feature of the sessions was 
the quite evident fact that each of the members 
came to Washington with a hearty desire to 
co-operate in every way possible with represen- 
tatives from other sections of the country and 
other branches of the industry. The members 
also showed a full realization of the magnituae 
and importance of their task, plus a determina- 
tion to complete their job in strict accordance 
with the provisions of the code and with full 
regard for the rights of those without the in- 
dustry as well as of those subject to the juris 
diction of the code. 

C. Arthur Bruce, executive officer of the 
Lumber Code Authority, sounded the keynote 
of the committee’s deliberations when, upon 
opening the sessions Oct. 2, he instructed the 
members that they were not there to “fix” 
prices in the sense that the general public un- 
derstood a “fixed” price, but to recommend to 
the Authority cost-protection prices, prices 
which will return to operators their actual cost 
after paying code wages and working code 
hours. 

These prices, when approved by the Lumber 
Code Authority, will reflect the lowest levels 
at which lumber can be legally sold or offered 
for sale, but they will not in any sense “fix” 
the market. They will merely establish a bot- 
tom for the market, prescribe levels below 
which prices will not be permitted to sag. 

One of the most significant of Mr. Bruce’s 
remarks was his statement to the effect that 
the industry is now in the throes of exchang- 
ing some individual rights for many group ad- 
vantages, and that those engaged therein must 
learn to cease thinking as individuals and cul- 
tivate the habit of thinking as groups. While 
the changes in the industrial structure are un- 
doubtedly attended by inconvenience in all cases 
—by real hardship in many—from them will 
eventually come a stabilized industry. An am- 
ple but not an over-supply of forest products is 
to be maintained at fair prices for the public, 
plus the determination to provide steady em- 
ployment for the hundreds of thousands depen- 
dent upon the industry for a livelihood. 

Mr. Bruce introduced Jack Seidman of Seid- 
man & Seidman, certified public accountants, 
selected by the Authority to aid and supervise 
the work of the committee. In outlining the 
committee’s work, Mr. Seidman first called at- 
tention to wages, with particular emphasis on 
the method of adjustment used to give effect to 
increases under the code. Mention was next 
made of materials and supplies, overhead and 
administration and shipping expenses; in con- 
nection with the last he warned those present 
against including any outward freights although 
such freight is an element of cost to the pur- 
chaser. Selling expense provoked the caution 
that no advertising or trade promotion expendi- 
tures were to be included. Charges for insur- 
ance, taxes and interest were then explainea 
and reference made to losses on trade accounts. 
The committee was told to state the method 
and basis used in determining depreciation and 
depletion and to conform in such compilations 
to approved accounting practice. Mr. Seidman 
also directed that where plants or operators 
come under more than one division or subdivi- 
sion, their figures should be segregated accord- 
ing to the operator’s various activities. 

He then took up the matter of the allocation 
of weighted average cost and instructed that 
groups set forth the method by which the cost 
was allocated to the several items of their prod- 


uct, including how determination was made of 
yield by grades or sizes, as well as a schedule 
of the standard species, grades and sizes. He 
mentioned the necessity of giving effect to rela- 
tive market prices over a representative period 
and declared that separate figures should be 
shown for rough and dressed lumber if both 
were sold. 

In the event of a decision by the Authority 
to limit cost protection to basic species, and 
standard grades, or sizes, Mr. Seidman di- 
rected that groups should state what other spe- 
cies, grades or sizes might be sold, and set 
forth the extent of such sales. He then men- 
tioned the matter of sub-standard products and 
advised that if a differential had been estab- 
lished to set forth the basis and the reasons 
therefor. Groups were also advised to include 
a list of other groups and products whose cost 
protection features should be coordinated with 
their own. 

The urgent need of completing the commit 
tee’s task at as early a date as possible was 
stressed by Victor A. Stibolt, J. W. Watzek, 
jr.. W. M. Ritter and others, yet there was no 
desire by any member of the committee to risk 
fundamental error for the sake of expediencey. 
Of fundamental concern was the consideration 
that established cost-protection prices should 
be so applied as to avoid imposing hardships 
upon groups of operators because of either 
character of product or differences in freight 
to the principal consuming centers. 

To date there have been four general ses- 
sions of the committee as a whole. Except on 
one occasion, when he was relieved by Wilson 
Compton, Mr. Bruce presided. J. C. Nellis, 
from the statistical staff of the Lumber Code 
Authority, is acting as secretary of the com- 
mittee and liaison officer for group coordina 
tion. Following is a list of members of the 
committee and others attending, together with 


their divisional or subdivisional affiliations : 

E. A. Selfridge, NRA assistant deputy ad- 
ministrator; A. G. T. Moore, Charles A. Bauer, 
A. S. Boisfontaine, G. L. Hume, O. N. Cloud, 
Victor A. Stibolt and J. W. Watzek, jr., 
southern pine; Edward B. Martin, southern 
rotary cut lumber; L. S. Beale, secretary 
hardwood division; Charles A. Goodman, 
hardwood; Joe D. Penland and E. R. Baylor, 
Appalachian and southern hardwood; F. E. 
Bradley and R. G. Brownell, northeastern 
hardwood; Norman DeClue and Emmett B. 
Ford, mahogany; W. W. Fobes, north cen- 
tral hardwood; David T. Mason, western 
pine; C. E. DeCamp, redwood; A. H. Land- 
ram, E. W. Demarest and Earl L. Houston, 
West Coast lumber and logging; O. T. Swan, 
northern hemlock; Frank J. Hickling and S. 
L. Coy, northern pine; D. S. DeWitt and W. 
A. Holt, maple, beech and birch flooring; 
Murat H. Davidson, Ralph E. Hill, C. Cc. Ful- 
bright, W. W. Miller and O. E. Gardner, oak 
flooring; Burdett Green, veneer and walnut; 
J. J. Egan, walnut; Colin Stokes, veneer; O. 
L. Appleton, M. W. Stark, William Lucas and 
L. G. Sterett, woodworking; H. A. Taylor, 
Raymond L. Vaughne, Will H. Cain, J. G. 
Kennedy and J. P. Williams, special wood- 
work; F. C. Thomas, veneer, plywood and 
commercial veneer; M. C, Wilkinson, com- 
mercial veneer and plywood; A. D. Patchen 
and Alexander D. King, veneer and plywood; 
E. D. Knight, R. F. Kulmer and Thomas D. 
Perry, plywood; Everett A. Thorton, wooden 
package; J. F. Atwood, H. L. Pease, V. J. 
Vallette, J. H. Dunning and L. F. Powell, 
sawed box; Robert D. Magill and W. C. 
Meyer, plywood package; Russell W. Ben- 
nett, standard container; Robert W. Davis, 
veneer package; A. A. Hadden, northwest 
shook group of sawed box subdivision; 
Charles McGrath, red cedar shingle; J. D. 
stiles and Clarence W. Kraus, stained shingles; 
W. W. Schupner, National Ameritan Whole- 
sale Lumber Association; C. H. Ritchie, W. M. 
Ritter, O. W. Cookman, Frank James, Harvey 
H. Long, J. A. MaGill, W. A. King and A. S. 
Wheeler. 





Dam Construction to Stimulate 
Home Building 


SpokANe. WasH., Oct. 7.—Great stimulus 
from the work at the Grand Coulee dam site is 
expected soon. With the site of the camp for 
the Government engineers, and another across 
the Columbia River for the contractors and 
other businesses, already designated, the build- 
ing of houses is not far off. The information 
that five lumber firms will put in yards at the 
damsite or the nearby town of Almira, and that 
two other firms are contemplating such a move, 
is given out as authentic in Spokane. 





Plans for Home Building Meeting 


A concerted effort to impress upon the people 
of the United States, and especially upon the 
Government, the tremendous impetus which a 
well-financed resumption of home building would 
give to business must be made at once by all 
persons and firms that have an interest in home 
building, says J. Soule Warterfield, prominent 
Chicago contractor. The time and method to 
accomplish this, he believes, is at the meeting 
to be held at the Union League Club in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 31-Nov. 1, when the National Asso- 
ciation for Better Housing will be organized. 
He is urging that every executive interested in 
home building plan attend and be prepared to 
give any important information on the subject 
which he may have, for it is to be almost en- 
tirely a discussion meeting, and the principal 
theme will be financing. 


An attendance of more than seven hundred 
is expected. Requests for admission tickets 
and room reservations should be sent to the 
association secretary, Henry A. Guthrie, 59 
East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


A $25,000,000 Subsistence 


Homestead Experiment 


WasuHincoton, D. C., Oct. 9—The National 
Industrial Recovery Act provides, in its public 
works section, for the expenditure of $25,000,000 
on “subsistence homesteads.” Prof. M. L. Wil- 
son, University of Montana, who is in charge 
of the wheat allotment work in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, is also director of 
the Subsistence Administration under Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes. 

It will aim at finding a way out for the 
excess agricultural population of the country 
now living largely on farms of no economic 
value and contributing nothing to the economic 
life of the nation. The food and agricultural 
materials requirements of the nation could, it 
is estimated, be handled by 4,000,000 farms in- 
stead of the present 6,000,000. The theory is 
that under a balanced economy 2,000,000 sur- 
plus farmers could enter industry and produce 
salable products. The subsistence farm home, 
coupled with industrial employment, is held to 
be the ideal method of redistribution of such 
population. And as less of the product of cer- 
tain industries, coal for example, is needed than 
formerly, surplus employees must be relocated. 

Constructive utilization of the new leisure 
resulting from reduction of working hours may 
be provided by subsistence farms, and with fac- 
tories tending more and more to leave great 
cities, they are brought near to the land. 

The general conception now being worked 
out is that each subsistence home should cost 
about $2,000, of which $1,500 would represent 
building costs. Lumber is usually assumed to 
be the principal building material, and the 
house a four- or five-room bungalow. This 
movement on a vast scale makes for individual 
family housing—the natural field for lumber 
construction. 
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Break the Dam That Holds 
Back Home Building! 


Many letters have come to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
within the last fortnight, commenting on the editorial in the 
issue of Sept. 30 with reference to the necessity of prompt 
action to release credit in order to assure the success of the 
recovery program and to start a revival of badly needed home 
building and home repairing throughout the country. 

Probably no single subject has occupied more attention in 
all branches of the lumber industry in recent months than that 
of endeavoring to find a way to break the dam that is holding 
back home building and to find some method of providing the 


necessary financing facilities for people 

I have read with interest your editorial 
and beg to offer some suggestions on home 
financing. I speak from an experience of 
over 40 years as a home builder, in which I 


have used all the available methods of 
financing. 
We must bear in mind at this time the 


great number of homes that have been fore- 
closed. Most of these had cost too much 
originally, a large part of the excessive cost 
having been in financing. 

There could be made available an almost 
unlimited fund for home building if we could 
utilize the Postage Savings Banks, and no 
more appropriate investment for its funds 
eould be found. 

What is needed in home financing is a 
maximum loan for the longest period of time 
at the lowest rate of interest, all amortized 
in equal monthly payments. 

Under the taws of New York governing 
building loan associations 80 percent of the 
whole cost is deemed safe when the borrower 
is a good moral risk and the property located 
where rapid depreciation is not probable. 

The building and loan association has some 
drawbacks, especially the stock ownership 
requirement that would be eliminated in my 
plan. 


Bank loans and other “straight loans” for 
fixed periods—3, 5 or 10 years—makes re- 
financing necessary before a home is paid 


for, and such loans usually entail a second 
mortgage at high cost and increase the pay- 
ments beyond the capacity of many bor- 
rowers. 


Suggests Use of Postal Savings Funds 


Now, let the Postal Savings Bank increase 
its interest rate to 3 percent and loan the 
funds for home building (to be paid out from 
time to time as work on the job progressed) 
at 5 percent on 240 equal monthly payments. 
The total interest if all paid in the regular 
installments would average 50 percent of the 
loan, equal to ten years’ interest on the 
whole. Therefore, for each $1,000 loaned the 
monthly installment would be only $6.25. <A 
$5,000 home on which $4,000 would be loaned 
would require a monthly payment of only 
$25. The easier the payment, the more cer- 
tain it will be met and the safer the loan. 

These monthly payments should be evi- 
denced by notes due on or before the ist of 
each month, and should bear interest after 
maturity, as the interest to the due date is 
already included as principal. 

If paid before maturity the note should be 
subject to discount at 3 percent, the rate 
allowed to depositors. 

With the monthly requirement so low, 
really less than rent for such a home, even 
when taxes and insurance are added, almost 
every buyer would be able to take up extra 
notes quite often. For instance, at the end 
of six months, the longest note outstanding 
has 19% years to run; discounting at 3 per- 
cent the total discount would be 58% per- 
cent and the $25 note would cost but $10.38. 
That is such a big inducement that he will 
repeat as often as possible and most likely 
will pay the whole loan in 15 years or less. 

Under this system the home buyer has no 
worry about refinancing. He would have no 
commissions to pay for this loan. He would 
get his home built for much less than a 
builder could afford to bid who must partly 


who desire to build 


finance the deal and 80 percent of this cost 
would be a smaller actual loan than has been 
the rule under the previous methods of 
financing. 

In other words, the $5,000 home of today 
under this system is all that the $7,500 home 
of 1928 was. 

The Postal Savings Bank would 
new organization. 


need no 
Post offices are every 
where, thousands of them in communities 
that need loans but now have no financial 
agency to supply them. 

The spread of 2 percent would rapidly 
build up a big surplus fund, or supply some 
revenue to the Post Office Department. 


Would Bring Revival of Building 


E. E. Hall, sales manager Wier Long Leaf 
Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., writes that he has 
read with much interest the plan suggested by 
E. J. Frum of Jackson, Miss., published in the 
Sept. 30 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
under the caption “A Simple Plan to Employ 
Labor, Revive Building.” Mr. Hall thinks Mr. 
Frum’s idea is a good one and on the right 
track, but believes the real fountain of re- 
employment is not tapped in this plan. Continu- 
ing, Mr. Hall says: 

While it is true that there are lots of 
vacant houses, and many of the large re- 
tail companies in the cities have these houses 
for sale, there are a large number of Ameri- 
ean people who will not buy a second-hand 
house, and they will never be interested in 
buying the houses that are now for sale. 

If the Government would work out some 
scheme whereby a man owning his own lot 
could borrow 75 to 80 percent of the actual 
value of the lot and house at a reasonable 
rate of interest with ten to twelve years in 
which to repay, we would see a revival of 
building in the United States. 

Today it is impossible to borrow enough 
money on a new home to cover more than 
50 percent of the expenses, and many times 
there is no loan forthcoming at all. I have 
advocated to some of the retail lumbermen 
that the Government be requested to furnish 
money for new buildings. I find that most 
of the retail dealers do not take to this plan. 
I believe if the Federal Government will back 
this plan up, including new building as well 
as repairs to old ones, we will see prosperity 
coming back in the building game very 
shortly. 


Commenting on the need for loosening credit, 
putting’ men to work and reviving home build- 
ing, M. B. Nelson, president Long-Bell Lumber 
Sales Corporation, Kansas City, said: 

The main thing we are all seeking is to 
get our people employed at a living wage. 
Until this is accomplished, we can not hope 
to stimulate any great amount of construc- 
tion activity and if we do it may be tem- 
porary and prove hurtful over a long period. 


Expressing the belief that the country would 
be better off if the Government would step in 
and help carry the hazardous investments, Mr. 
Nelson said: 

At the present time I think more could be 
accomplished if the Government would take 
over the assets of all of the closed banks, 
issue money—greenbacks or on any other 
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Lumbermen Offer Con- 


structive Suggestions for 
Release of Credit 


homes and whose financial position and credit rating are such 
as to justify the financing of these homes on a reasonable basis. 
Believing that its readers will be particularly interested the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has selected for reproduction here 
just a few of the letters that have been received, in order that 
lumbermen generally may have the benefit of the suggested 
plans, and perhaps be able to help the good cause along through 
personal work in their own communities and through contacts 
with their representatives at Washington. 
certainly seems to possess merit comes from S. Montgomery 
Smith, Portageville, N. Y., who, in a letter to the editor says: 


A suggestion that 


basis, merely a promise to pay and non- 
interest bearing—and see that the depositors 
of these closed banks receive anywhere from 
20 percent to 80 percent of their deposits 
without delay. Let the Government handle 
the assets in such a way as best to serve our 
people as a whole and if when they are 
finally disposed of for each bank, the pro- 
ceeds are in excess of the amount paid to the 
depositors let the excess be paid out when- 
ever there is as much as 5 percent available. 

In carrying out this plan I think the Gov- 
ernment should be liberal in its inventory of 
the “frozen” assets so that the total amount 
so tied up, which is estimated at around 
seven billion dollars, would release—if the 
depositors were paid 50 percent—around 
three and a half billion dollars in the next 
thirty to sixty days. In doing this, in my 
opinion, many of the building and loan com- 
panies, insurance companies and_ savings 
banks would be relieved of the enormous de- 
mands now being made upon them by bank 
depositors who are unable to borrow or se- 
cure the necessary funds on which to live 
When this pressure is relieved and confi- 
dence is restored there will be, in my opinion, 
plenty of money to take care of increased 
demand in many ways. * * * In the final 
analysis I can not see where the Government 
would be any worse off in issuing, say, thre« 
billion of some non-interest bearing cur- 
rency, because it seems to me such a plan 
holds greater possibilities for permanent 
benefit than much of the money that has 


already been spent in trying to bolster up 
conditions. 





Definite Need for Home Financing 


A. H. Holcomb, of Holcomb Bros., retail 
lumber dealers at Sycamore, IIl., said that there 
is a very definite need in his community for 
some sort of reasonable home financing. Like 
many others, he finds that immediate relief is 
not forthcoming through the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, which naturally is compelled 
to proceed slowly in its work of relieving dis- 
tressed mortgages. As in other sections, Mr. 
Holcomb finds that there is a considerable 
doubling-up of families in Sycamore, estimating 
that of approximately 1,150 homes in that city 
10 percent are doubled up. Continuing, Mr. 
Holcomb said: 


Things probably are no different in Syca- 
more from those in any other Mississippi 
valley city that we know anything about; 
that is, it is utterly impossible to get any 
financial assistance for building or modern- 
izing a home—in a public way—from bank, 
mortgage company, building and loan asso- 
ciation, Home Loan banks or any other 
source unless perhaps from near relatives 


who might have a little money that they 
would loan. 
We are daily confronted with proposed 


work but there isn’t a chance in the world 
for the prospective customers to get any 
money on what we regard as the soundest 
proposition on earth. That is, a conserva- 
tive loan on a new or an improved residence 


which gives permanency to the loan. Our 
building ard loan secretary reports that 
just as soon as the stockholders. reinvest 


their matured funds and quit making applica- 
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tion to withdraw them 
begin putting out money. : 

The fifty percent loan basis on a home 
mentioned in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would 
take care of a very great number of proposed 
improvements, but would not take care of 
some others where the other fifty percent is 
not available. Our bank has 65 percent of 
its deposits in cash, Liberty bonds or similar 
investments and only 35 percent out on short 
time loans. On the one hand banks are asked 
to release money for credit while on the 
other hand examiners last week clamped 
down the lid on making anything except ab- 
solutely sound, short time, conservative busi- 
ness loans which would be paid on ma- 
turity without renewal. We are tremen- 
dously encouraged by the actions of the Na- 
tional administration and its energetic 
efforts to put things in better shape in this 
nation, and it is entitled to the enthusias- 
tic support of all. Things are improving in 
every Way to a very marked degree, but as 
yet no credit funds are available, and we 
don’t believe the building industry can make 
any progress whatsoever until they are avail- 
able. It probably has come to your atten- 
tion that the Rockford branch of the Federal 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has accumu- 
lated something like four thousand appli- 
eations for loans in a short time and will 
not accept applications for building or im- 
provement, only giving consideration in its 
slow machinery to emergency home owners 
about to be ejected, who are delinquent 
in taxes, or in other emergency circumstances. 


they could again 


Direct Federal Loans for Homes 


A. R. Clem, manager J. H. Patterson Co., 
l'reeport, Ill, writes: “I have read with much 
interest the comments in your last issue pertain- 
ing to home financing. I will be much inter- 
ested in the results of the campaign at Holland, 
Mich.” Commenting on the suggestion of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that employment of 
labor could be expedited and home building re- 
vived if the Government would provide a fund 
for direct loans to people who would build 
homes if they could secure financing for at least 
70 percent of the cost, Mr. Clem said: 

I believe that if some program could be 
devised that would convince the administra- 
tion that 50 percent loans direct to home 
owners at a reasonable rate of interest over 
a ten or thirteen-year period would be a 
sound proposition it would put the entire 
building industry up to the level where it 
should be, and that the larger portion of the 
8,000,000 families that are now doubling up 
would be enabled to have homes of their 
own. As far as we can determine there are 
approximately 400 families in Freeport who 
are living with relatives, so to speak, 
“doubling up,” or approximately 10 percent 
of the total population. 

Numerous propositions have been presented 
to us by people having 50 percent cash for 
building homes but needing financial aid on 
the balance. I can not resist telling an 
experience of only a few days ago in which 
an interested family wished to build a home 
that would cost, including the lot, approxi- 
mately $4,500. They were needing $1,500 as 
a loan to complete their project, and it was 
impossible for us to arrange this loan. The 
man is in business for himself and has a very 
x00d reputation. It really was very dis- 
couraging to him as well as ourselves, that 
no arrangements could be made to take care 
of him, although he had approximately 
two-thirds security. This is only one of sev- 
eral cases. 

It seems to be coming to the point where 
it is not just a matter of selling merchandise 
but of finance, and anyone who had a set-up 
that would enable him to arrange a financial 
program for these people would be receiving 
«% nice lot of business at this time. All that 
would be necessary would be to run a 
quarter-page ad in our local paper to the 
effect that we were in position to finance 50 
percent of the cost of a home and we would 
receive enough prospects to keep us busy the 
rest of the fall. I believe the majority of our 
people are convinced that money invested in 
real estate is the best investment, particu- 
larly if it is placed where they can see and 
have access to it. 

To me it seems there is only one way of 
getting the building business to going and 
that is the extension of credit to the pur- 
chaser through Government agencies, which 
is preferable, or for the administration to 
make it possible for our banks to accept first 
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mortgages on property occupied by the 
owner. The results obtained by the Home 
Loan banks as an aid to our building and 
loan associations have not been of any benefit 
to this community. Our building and loan 
associations are tied up financially as tightly 
as it seems possible they can be, and under 
present conditions, in my opinion, it will be 
another two years at least before they can 
liquidate their present applications. 

It has occurred to me that possibly after 
the lumber and building material codes are 
accepted and working the membership in the 
National association would be large enough 
to really represent the industry before the 
administration in such an effective manner 
that at last it would be listened to in an effort 
to get some relief and help in this industry. 
I have recently heard several opinions of this 
sort which leads me to believe that the first 
thing for us to do now is to get our code 
working effectively to eliminate destructive 
competition and properly adjust our own bus- 
iness and, when that is done, to properly 
attack a definite program that will make this 
business profitable. 


Impressed with the merits of the suggestion 
made by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as to the 
Government financing at least 50 percent of the 
cost of homes where the prospective home 
owner is prepared to supply the remainder, J. 
F. Barnes, of W. F. & J. F. Barnes Lumber 
Co., Waco, Tex., writes that the suggestion 
appeals to him as a particularly good one and 
encloses copy of a letter written by him to his 
congressman, in which among other things he 
said: 

We think the thing to do is for the Govy- 
ernment to loan a portion of the money 
needed for new home building. The Govern- 
ment can use the present agencies for mak- 
ing the loans, which should not be for specu- 
lation, nor for office buildings or manufac- 
turing plants—but for new homes to be occu- 
pied by the owner—say loans of 50 percent 
of actual cost of the homes, not including 
the lots. The home owner should have his 
lot paid for and one-half of the money neces- 
sary for the home. 





New Wisconsin 


Affects 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 9—In a _ recent 
bulletin, James T. Drought, general counsel 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, directs attention of the members to laws 
enacted by the recent session of the legislature 
in Wisconsin that have particular bearing on 
trade in lumber and building materials. Out 
of this legislative mill came 496 new laws, and 
in his bulletin Mr. Drought refers to 27 of 
these new laws that are of especial interest to 
lumber and material dealers, as follows: 

Occupational Tax on Chain Stores 

Occupational tax on chain stores. This 
bill is a “double-header.” It first taxes all 
chain stores.(line lumber yards included) on 
a percentage basis on the “aggregate gross 
income from its retail operations on the basis 
of 6/20 of one percent on gross income of 
$100,000 or less, graduated up to 13/20 of one 
percent on gross income over $5,000,000.” 

This law provides that in payment of the 
occupational taxes on gross income, a credit 
shall be allowed for all taxes paid during the 
year “on merchants’ stock in stores, fifty 
percent or more of whose gross income is 
derived from retail operations.” 

Each person, firm or corporation claiming 
such credit shall file with the Tax Commis- 
sion a statement, certified to and furnished 
without extra charge by the town, city or 
village clerk where personal property taxes 
are paid, containing a lot of valuations and 
data, and the Tax Commission shall then de- 
termine what part of total tax paid on all 
personal property is attributable to mer- 
chants’ stock. 

The benefit of this credit or offset will re- 
sult in line lumber yards escaping a chain 


store occupational tax, by merely paying the 
straight personal property tax, and using that 
as an offset to the occupational tax. 

The “double-header” feature of this law is 
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If.some good citizen—a man of character, 
who has saved his money and has half enough 
to build the home (and owns the lot) wants 
such a home, then the Government could loan 
him the money necessary to complete that 
home. Make a self-liquidating loan on it— 
it being understood that the borrower shall 
insure his life, payable to the Government, 
for a sufficient sum to pay the mortgage 
should he die. 

That will do more to revive business in this 
country than anything else you can think of. 
There are thousands of people who have 
money in savings banks, but they are unable 
to build homes because they haven't got quite 
enough and they haven’t got quite the assur- 
ance that everything is all right and that 
real estate, and the home especially, is the 
best security. 

If the building industry can be revived it 
will immediately take large numbers of un- 
employed off the relief rolls. It has been 
estimated that one-third of those receiving 
relief were originally engaged in construc- 
ton work. 

Congressman Promises Action 

This letter received a cordial response from 
che Congressman, who wrote: 

I think your idea is a splendid one and 
would do more to bring back property values 
and put men to work than any other plan 
I have seen; for, as you say, the building 
trade uses more products of labor than any 
other single industry. However, the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation has no authority 
to make loans as suggested by you, but the 
Act provides for them to make loans only 
where the home is mortgaged and the mort- 
gage is exchanged for bonds, or in certain 
instances to loan so much cash. 

When Congress meets in January, I am 
going to take this matter up to see what can 
be done along the line you suggest. 

If other lumbermen, both dealers and manu- 
facturers, would follow the example of Mr. 
Barnes and take up this matter with their con- 
eressmen, there is hardly a doubt but what 
favorable action would be taken when the next 
Congress meets in January. 


Legislation That 
Retailer 


the declaration that if the above feature of 
the law is invalid, then every chain store 
pays the old-style graduated license tax of 
$10 for the first five multiple stores, up to 
$100 for each store in excess of twenty. I 
believe the “occupational tax’ will stand the 
test in the courts. 

Authorizing payment of taxes in advance. 


State Recovery Act; Public Works 


Relating to stabilization of employment, 
promotion of fair methods of competition etc. 
This is the law, of which you have copy, 
known as Wisconsin’s own Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, under which we hope that every 
trade organization doing only an intrastate 
business may be operating under a Wiscon- 
sin Code, containing provisions for a sta- 
bilized industry without the unfair competi- 
tion of “gyppers’” and “chiselers.” In view 
of former bulletins and further bulletins to 
come, further detailed information herein re- 
garding this law seems unnecessary. 

Relating to contract conditions in construc- 
tion of public works under Federal funds. 
This law requires that forms of contracts 
and surety bonds conform to Federal re- 
quirements, and that partial payments on 
such contracts and other contract conditions 
shall conform to the requirements prescribed 
by the Federal Government, notwithstanding 
any statute or law of this State or any or- 
dinance of any political subdivision of the 
State. This is a most important measure, 
and the limits of this bulletin will not permit 
detailed explanation. If you get any NRA 
materials to furnish, consult our legal de- 
partment regarding full particulars of legal 
requirements. 

Limiting to 60 days the time when action 
must be commenced to attack the validity 
of any municipal contract for construction 
work ete. , 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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During the summer vacation 


season this department found 
itself in the northern lakes coun- 
try. Oh yes, certainly; we liked 
it. It’s fun to cruise through 
the old forest region, and to stop 
along the rivers where the rafts 
used to come down, and gener- 
ally to dream of the heroic days 
of the industry. We know those 
days only by reading about them 
or from talking with elderly 
men who can remember when 
the lake pineries seemed endless 
in extent, and capable of supply- 
ing the world with softwood for 
generations to come. We like to 
look these blue- water 
lakes and to see the forest grow 
right down to the water's edge, 
and then repeat itself, upside 
down, in rippling reflections. 
But certain snickering friends 
have tried to annoy us when we 
said we went to the lake coun- 
try to work. Not that we mind 
very much; but our early educa- 
tion was faulty in things pisca- 
torial. Even a fish who had de- 
cided to end it all would disdain 
any lure, no matter how sophisti- 


across 


cated, that we threw into the 
water. We have never seen a 
canoe which we wouldn’t want 


equipped with a pair of stirrups 
and a hackamore before we 
tried to ride it. And as for 
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The blue water and sparkling air of 

the lake country of Wisconsin and 

Minnesota attract increasing thou- 

sands of summer visitors; provid- 

ing them "cottage" accommodation 

is the principal business of some 
northern retailers 





swimming, we'd rather 
that to a flock of decoys. 


RE-DISCOVERING 
THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


But Americans by the thou- 
sands have discovered a gift for 
fishing, swimming and boating; 
and it would be hard to think of 
a place which offers them a finer 
setting than the lake country of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. It 
was in the very center of the 
Wisconsin region that we dis- 
covered a couple of lumber yards 
that depend rather largely upon 
this growing passion for a bit 
of summer life in the open. 

Minocqua, Wis., is a handsome 
little town that has settled itself 
upon an island in a sizable lake. 
During the winter it boasts a 
population of hundreds; but in 
summer it multiplies this figure 
into thousands. Cottages con- 


leave 


ceal themselves among the birch 
and conifers along thousands of 
miles of neighboring lake shores. 
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REALM of the 
RETAILER 


Boys’ camps and girls’ camps 
are numerous, and in this place 
of blue water and sparkling air 
the youngsters learn the arts of 
the open. A number of the so- 
called cottages cost a fair-sized 
fortune each to build, and hydro- 
planes are not uncommon. Good 
roads have made the place easily 
accessible, and there are plenty 
of guides and lodge keepers 
ready to make roughing it as 
smooth as the candidate desires. 


EXPOSITION OF COTTAGE 
LIFE IN WOODS 


This department became ac- 
quainted with C. J. Huber, of 





the Minocqua Lumber Co., 
through an invitation to attend 
and observe a very unusual ex- 
position which has become’ an 
annual event in this little town 
—or at least it bids fair to be- 
come an annual event unless 
covetous and larger places suc- 
ceed in swiping it away. The 
idea of the show is first of all to 
advertise this northern country 
as a vacation land. Second, it 
furnishes something in the na- 
ture of an unusual fair for the 
entertainment of the summer 
visitors. It is held on ample 
grounds in the little city, offers 
big displays by the State Con- 





The vice president and treasurer of 
the Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., E. C. 
KELLOGG, is here “caught” before 
an extensive display of panels of Cer- 
tainteed roofing, showing all the new 
colors and shapes that are so helpful 
in making sales. At Wisconsin Rapids 
this line-yard concern has a big ware- 
house, with two alleys having a rail- 
road siding in each 


servation Commission of the 
small animals and game fish of 
Wisconsin, throws in some mer. 
cantile and industrial shows, 
provides bands and platform en- 
tertainments and water sports 
and a village of Indians and end- 
less concessions. We observed 
one elderly gentleman who navi- 
gated with some difficulty on a 
cane. An acquisitive and sport- 
ing light burned in his ancient 
eyes, and he hurled baseballs 


hour after hour at a target of 
milk bottles, making the general 
environs none too safe for other 
visitors, until by a fortunate ac- 
cident he eventually bore away 


This is the office of the Kellogg Bros. 
Lumber Co., at Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., where two of its line of thirteen 
yards are located. The head of the 
company has been stimulating latent 
business by sending out a salesman, 
and by using table displays at some 
of the yards 





an Indian blanket as a prize. 
They tell us that during the four 
days of the annual exposition, 
more than 50,000 people enter 
the gates. Mr. Huber is one of 
the original founders of the 
show, and he had one of the 
very attractive booths in the big 
top that was set aside for educa- 
tional displays. Masonite, Ade- 
lite paints, Mulehide and log 
siding were the principal items 
he used in building his mercan- 
tile picture of Cottage Life in 
the Woods. 

Mr. Huber tells us that his 
rather unusual line of trade has 
been good this year. The vaca- 
tionists came a little late this 
season, but August saw a big in- 
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crease in visitors. For that mat- 
ter, he was busy all season. His 
big warehouse was full of bright 
new lumber, testifying to the 
fact of steady turnover, and he 
added that, while he had bought 
a good many cars of lumber, it 
was not for speculative pur- 
poses. He bought it because he 
was selling it. One full carload 
of extra heavy log siding went 
into a single job, with only a 
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Retailing in the Northern Country 


An Island Town That Entertains Its Summer Vis- 
itors—Where Boats Are Part of a Lumber Stock 
—Silent Salesmanship—A Question of Ethics 


build such things as boats, ready 
for sale when the tide of vaca- 


tionists turns northward. We 
almost said “when the sap 
rises;” but that might be in- 


terpreted as an ill-natured crack 
on the part of a limited person 
to whom water is something of 
which coffee is made; so we re- 
frain, and the clerk will strike 
it from the records. Mr. Huber 
is a vigorous and friendly young 





BY THE 


that alone? 


to that business? 


question? 





YOUR OPINION 


lf a dealer cuts out competition by offering, as an in- 
ducement to the customer, free architectural or financing 
service, and thus diverts the customer's attention from 
comparatively high prices, is he fair to 


A—tThe retail lumber concern that confines itself to 
the sale of building material and that stands or falls by 


B—tThe local contractor who devotes his whole time 


C—The local home financing institutions? 
D—The customer who pays the higher prices? 


Can one concern handle all these services efficiently? 
If competition compelled all retailers to offer them, 
wouldn't the sales advantage be gone? If such a multiple 
business is justified, what is the fair way of conducting 
it in the spirit of the New Deal? 

What are your reasons for taking your side on this 


IS ASKED 
REALM 








few dozen pieces left over. It is 
quite usual for jobs to come up 
in which price is quite second- 
ary to the matter of getting ex- 
actly what the architect has 
specified; and these jobs pre- 
sent no credit difficulties. 


HAS SHOP FOR WOOD 
FABRICATION 


In the warehouse we noticed 
a whole bin of as fine edge-grain 
fir, three inches thick, as a per- 
son could hope to pick out on 
the Columbia River, every piece 
as clear as a summer sky. And 
when we asked cautiously if that 
was what the community built 
bridges of, were told these 
were potential spring-boards 
from which divers take off. 

Mr. Huber has a shop in which 
various articles are fabricated. 
For instance, there is a long 
winter season in this northern 
climate, during which houses 
are not erected. So during the 
winter months Mr. Huber’s men 


merchant, and we are not sur- 
prised that he has made an out- 
standing success of a lumber 
business which depends so much 
upon special knowledge and 
skillful salesmanship. 


This roomy 
ware house 
of the Min- 
ecqua Lum- 
ber Co. was 
well stocked 
with bright, 
new lumber, 
and the 
compan y 
had been 
busy with 
its unusual 
line of sum- 
mer cottage 
trade. Here 
there are 
fabricate d, } 
during the | 
long and 
slack winter 
season, such 
articles as 
boats 


This vigorous and 
friendly lumber mer- 
chant, C. J. HUBER, 
of the Minocqua 
Lumber Co., Min- 
ocqua, Wis., is at- 
tending the annual 
exposition staged at 
his “Island City." 
The show furnishes 
entertainment for 
vacationers and ad- 
vertises the attrac- 
tions of the northern 
lake country. In an 
educational display 
of building ma- 
terials, he presented 
a picture of Cottage 

Life in the Woods 





J. E. O’Leary & Son, Mr. 
Huber’s friendly competitors, 
also had a large and attractive 
exhibit at the exposition, featur- 
ing Barrett roofing, Benjamin 
Moore paints and other lines of 
merchandise. Mr. O’Leary han- 
dles furviture and hardware, 
and part of his exhibit consisted 
of fishing tackle, rifles, shotguns, 
birch bark baskets and the like. 
We met C. B. Tilton at the 
O’Leary yard, and this young 
man also testified that people 
have been finding the money to 
build new cottages and to repair 
and expand old ones. For in- 
stance, he told us he had sold 
three cars or more of tiling this 
year for use in landscaping. 
When these wealthy summer 
customers start a job they go 
through with it, and landscaping 
is a necessary part of building 
these cottages, which stop, in 
size, just short of the union sta- 
tion. Mrs. Gene Terrell, wife of 
the genial young moose who 
shepherds much of the advertis- 





ing for this journal and who 
lives at the neighboring town of 
Hazelhurst, has developed a 
large reputation as a landscape 
architect and has given the 
finishing touches to many of 
these show places. There are 
many such places. For instance, 
the Lambert family, of Listerine 
fame, has a “cottage” which in- 
cludes a hangar for a _ hydro- 
plane on the shores of the lake 
near Minocqua; and the high 
officials of Standard Oil have a 
place nearby which bears the 
name of “Red Crown.” We all 
but got thrown out of the car 
when we suggested to some 
friends that Red Crown Lodge 
probably was the place where 
Ethyl spends the summer. Such 
things will happen. 


A FAMOUS COMPANY 
“CARRIES ON" 


In Wisconsin Rapids the de- 
partment stopped to chat with 
the Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., 
one of the long established and 
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widely known retailing concerns 
in the State. The founders have 
passed on, but the second gen- 
eration is conducting the big 
corporation. We met E. C. Kel- 
logg, the vice president and 
treasurer. He tells us that the 
line consists of tiirteen yards, 
two of them in Wisconsin 
Rapids. 

This call occurred some time 
before these lines saw print, and 
at that time Mr. Kellogg was 
much involved in guessing about 
the effect of the Recovery pro- 
gram. Everybody was asking 
questions about it, and few were 
risking a try at answering them. 
Mr. Kellogg said he was going 
to comply with the regulations 
as rapidly as they were made 
and explained. This involved the 
hiring of more men. Naturally 
the employment of more men 
was the original purpose of the 
Act, so that purchasing power 
might be diffused among more 
people, in the belief that this ad- 
ditional purchasing power would 
return to the employers in the 
form of a larger volume of sales. 


ASK EQUAL INCIDENCE 
OF CODE BURDEN 


it seemed rather hard-boiled 
to Mr. Kellogg that the burden 
of carrying this load during the 
intervening time, until volume 
was actually created, should 
have to be carried by employers 
who had had plenty of trouble 
keeping solvent without this ad- 
ditional overhead. But he added, 
as many other men have done, 
that something obviously was 
necessary to stop the long pro- 
cess of deflation and to start the 
spiral upward. A great many 
specific problems have come to 
the surface since those compara- 
tively early days of the Recov- 
ery administration. Not all of 
them have been solved satisfac- 
torily. But whatever the state 
of affairs may be when these 
lines are in print, there can be 
no doubt that retail lumbermen 
as a class accepted this great 
innovation in their field of an 
outside control of their business, 
and tried earnestly to co-operate 
and to comply with official re- 
quests. Their patience and good- 
will were nothing short of splen- 
did. Possibly there were those 
who tried to evade the spirit 
while complying with the letter, 
but it may be said confidently 
that the great majority asked 
only that the rules be made uni- 
form and of equal incidence 
upon every yard in the industry. 
They knew well that it was not 
easy to make them so, for the 
character of retailing varies 
widely, and rules that were fair 
for certain yards might easily 
be ruinous to others, through 
no fault or lack of goodwill of 
the dealers. If dealers have 
been critical, it has been in the 
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main in a constructive spirit, in 
a desire really to equalize the 
burdens. 


USES PERSONAL SOLICITA- 
TION AND DISPLAYS 


Mr. Kellogg stated that in a 
desire to aid locally in start- 
ing business forward, he put 
out a_ solicitor early in the 
summer—a salesman whose busi- 
ness it is to search for sales 
and at the same time to build 
goodwill and start people to 
thinking about building and re- 
pair problems. Some of this 
work might not issue in sales 
for many months, but none the 
less it seemed to him a timely 
and a practical effort both for 
present and for future sales. 

Doctor Snyder, of the Chicago 
Paint Works, whom you may 
have heard speak at some of the 
conventions, addressed a group 
of dealers in this part of the 
State some time ago. His theme, 


in the headquarters yard at 
Wisconsin Rapids this idea has 
been employed, though in a less 
complete way. We noticed, for 
instance, displays of hinges and 
other building hardware in the 
alleys of the warehouse. There 
is an extensive display of Cer- 
tainteed roofing panels, and Mr. 
Kellogg had the panels of the 
new colors and shapes ready to 
put up. He says that colors 
have become the big factor in 
roofing, appealing to the woman 
customer especially, but making 
it necessary for the retailer to 
carry the burden of larger 
stocks. This is a tremendous 
warehouse; double alley, with a 
railroad siding in each alley. It 
is capable of storing enormous 
stocks, and the bins looked to 
be rather well filled. 

It is only fair, while speaking 
of the multiplied lines and serv- 
ices offered for the purpose of 
centering the complete sale in 











A lumber company usually has plenty of exterior wall space fronting on the 
street, and it can be used effectively for advertising, as is done by the 


Aurora Lumber Co., Aurora, Colo. 


Note the picture of a pretty home, 


in the foreground, and in the background is the "Bargain Board” (pictured 


in detail in the May 27 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN). 


Observe 


that the display window is not one big expanse of plate glass but instead 
made up of small panes 





as you doubtless remember if 
you’ve heard him, is one of 
practical merchandising—select- 
ing goods to suit local needs, 
displaying them so that they will 
help sell themselves, price card- 
ing them so that the customer 
can think over his buying prob- 
lem without asking information 
of a clerk, and offering goods 
that will make complete sales 
possible. Mr. Kellogg was at- 
tracted by this idea; and in 
some of the yards, notably the 
one at Tomahawk, he has added 
quite a number of collateral mer- 
cantile lines which are displayed 
on tables much as goods are dis- 
played in 10-cent stores. He 
likes the way this idea has ap- 
pealed to customers, and plans 
to extend it in suitable ways to 
other yards. 


the yard, to mention another 
rather similar matter which we 
have been hearing discussed of 
late. We present this merely as 
a fact, and without an opinion 
of our own. In a yard many 
hundreds of miles away, a well 
known dealer who maintains a 
splendid lumber stock stated 
that in his opinion the code 
idea, which apparently includes 
the matter of fair competition as 
well as wages and hours, ought 
to take account of the combina- 
tions of several industries under 
one management. He mentioned 
specifically the matter of in- 
cluding financing and contract- 
ing with lumber sales. He does 
not do this, and he wonders if 
it really is fair. 

He mentioned, for instance, 
the oft-repeated statement that 
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a dealer who can get a building 
loan for his customer, or who 
offers him architectural service 
without cost, thereby cuts out 
competition on the lumber bill, 
He asks if this really is fair 
competition to the dealer who 
stands or falls by the lumber 
business alone. He asks if it ig 
fair to the customer. The latter 
consents, to be sure, but his at- 
tention is diverted from lumber 
prices to these collateral serv- 
ices. This dealer states that the 
average lumberman who offers 
these other things seldom makes 
a commensurate profit on them, 
but uses them as an inducement 
or as camouflage behind which 
he charges comparatively high 
prices for materials sold. 


This dealer was not dogmatic 
about it, but he was in a ques- 
tioning mood. If all dealers did 
these thin gs—offered turnkey 
prices and financing — then the 
value of these collateral services 
in holding the price of lumber 
to a higher level would be gone, 
and in that event the yards 
offering these services would be 


compelled to get an adequate | 


profit out of financing and con- 
tracting or abandon them. It 
looks to him like a form of com- 
petition that may be temporarily 
clever, but hardly fair. He 
thinks it isn’t fair to the dealer 
who confines himself to the sale 
of building material—a business 
which he believes requires all 
of the attention and study of 
the company, that it isn’t fair to 
the full-time contractor, the 
local money-lending concerns, or 
eventually to the customer. He 
wonders if the new control of 
industry, when it gets into the 
matter of ethics, will permit it. 


We admit that stating the 
question in this way is rather 
a new one to us, but we’ve been 
hearing it mentioned rather fre- 
quently. That’s another ques- 
tion for the New Deal to answer. 
There is much to be said on 
both sides, for we’ve been hear- 
ing both sides of late. Suppose 
you write the Realm and tell 
us what you think. Can one 
concern handle material, general 
contracting and finance effi- 
ciently? Should all-concerns do 
it? Should none do it? If some 
do and some do not, how is the 
fair way of doing it to be 
mapped out? Fairness is much 
to the front in the operation of 
the New Deal; and if we under- 
stand the basic principles of 
this Deal it isn’t sufficient any 
more to say a thing is all right 
if you can get by with it. We're 
well convinced that most of the 
men offering multiple service 
believe they are offering the 
public something useful, and in 
general that which is really use- 
ful to the public is considered 
to be justified. The Realm would 
like to print some opinions on 
the subject. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


EFFECTIVE COLLEC- 
TION PRACTICE .- - . 


[This is the second and final installment of an 
article by F. Harvey Morse, secretary-treasurer 
Howell-Morse (Inc.), New York, the first having 
appeared in the issue of Sept. 30.—Editor.] 


Don’t depend too much on a single system 
of collection letters. Vary them somewhat to 
fit a particular situation and to fit changing 
times and conditions. Give the impression 
through your letters and through your personal 
collection efforts that you are trying to help the 
customer out of a bad hole, that you are willing 
to go half-way with him. In other words, 
always try to get the customer to give you a 
reason for not paying. If the reason seems 
genuine you can take such steps as seem wise; 
you may suggest the use of notes, bank loans, 
or partial payments. 


Use of the Telephone 


[In general, the telephone is to be discour- 
aged as a collection medium. Everyone dis- 
likes to have his private financial affairs aired 
publicly, and discussing them over many tele- 
phone lines would have the effect of publicity. 
Then, too, it is difficult to be certain you have 
the exact person you want at the other end 
of the wire. 

Never Give Up Trying 


it is your money that the customer has, so 
never give up hope of getting it. In some 
ases you may have to resort to law. In other 
ases you may have to charge off some to bad 
lebts, but keep them in mind, for the creditor's 
ondition may change later to the extent that 
vou will have a chance of getting your money. 

In most States the statute of limitations is 
in operation—a definite period after which the 
law can not be invoked to collect accounts. Such 
‘ limitation ordinarily begins to run from the 
late the account is due and continues for a 
number of years which varies in the different 
States. It is possible to stop action of the 
statute of limitations in four ways: (1) Se- 
uring a written acknowledgment from the cus- 
tomer that he owes you the money. (2) Se- 





You CAN control those 
doubtful accounts by a 
sound, well-considered 
collection procedure, 
consistently followed 











curing payment on account. (3) Securing a 
promise to pay. (4) If the customer remains 
beyond jurisdiction for a long time. 


It Pays to Say "Thank You" 


It will pay you to send a personal letter to 
your prompt-paying customers at least once a 
year, thanking them for their co-operation and 
tor their business. You might want to add that 
you have given them the highest possible recom- 
mendation in the local credit association and 
suggest that you will be glad to recommend 
them personally, if they want to open accounts 
it other stores in different lines. Such letters 
help tremendously in maintaining the good-will 
of your customers. 


Elephants Never Forget 


Here’s a first letter in a collection series. The 
writer “assumes” that the customer has forgot- 
ten—and tells him so in a _semi-humorous 
fashion. Other suggestions for collection letters 
were given in the first installment of this arti- 
cle, which appeared in the Sept. 30 issue. 

_It is said that an elephant never forgets. 
Give one a chew of tobacco or a hot cigar 


and you might as well commit suicide as 
visit that elephant again. 

Unfortunately folks don’t have elephant 
memories. At least most of us don’t. We 
are all apt to forget a lot of things. Not 
having: received payment of our recent bill 
ff we just naturally assume you 
have overlooked it. Now that we have jogged 
up your memory, won’t you please look up 
the statement we sent you on Check 
it over to be sure it is correct and then either 
mail us a check or drop in and leave the 
cash. 

It is our aim to furnish the best building 
material at the best prices. We know our 
merchandise is right, but we cannot long 
continue our favorable prices unless our cus- 
tomers pay their bills promptly. 

Don’t forget to pay us a check or pay us 
a call. 


“Don't You Think It's Only Fair?" 


Here’s a good second letter in a series—an 
appeal! to the customer’s sense of fair play: 


When no answer is received from a “col- 
lection” letter it is the usual thing to pre- 
tend to believe the matter was overlooked 
by the other party 

But I'm going to be frank enough to admit 
that I believe the reason you didn’t answer 
my, last letter perhaps was because you 
didn’t have the money right then. 

In other words I’m taking it for granted 
that you feel just as we would feel if con- 
ditions were reversed, and that you want to 
be as fair with us as we would be with you. 

Don't you think it only fair to let us have 
what is due us? 

Just think it over, Mr. Blank, and if you 
cannot possibly square your account today, 
let us know when you can. 

We certainly will appreciate this courtesy on 
your part. With cordial good wishes, we are, 
Expectantly yours— 


"How Would You Feel About |+?" 


The “shame” letter is intended to get under 
the customer's skin; note the first hint of a 
threat: 


If someone owed you money and seem- 
ingly made no effort to pay it, how would 
you feel? 

But, suppose you had put yourself in the 


place of the customer, assumed that perhaps 
he had been hard pushed for money, and had 
decided to wait rather than appeal to the law 
to collect your money. 

Then, later, suppose you wrote him a 
friendly letter asking him to treat you as 
fairly as you had treated him, wouldn't you 
feel certain that you could expect a prompt 
response? 

There are laws that regulate business, Mr. 
Blank. But the biggest thing that keeps 
business relations clean and above board is 
the fact that most peonle believe in the square 


deal. Business would go to smash if we 
couldn’t depend upon the sacredness of an 
agreement. 


That is all we ask from you, Mr. Blank— 
a square deal. You believe in that just as 
we do, don’t you? Then let’s settle this mat- 
ter as between friends. A check from you 
by return mail will confirm our belief that 
you do believe in the square deal. 


"Consider Your Credit Standing" 


A letter suitable for a fourth collection mail- 
ing—a final notice, as it were: 

Have you thought what it means to you 
to have a good credit standing in the com- 
munity? 

Credit rating associations frequently refer 
to us relative to the promptness of our cus- 
tomers in meeting their obligations. In such 
cases, people who meet their payments 
promptly are given an A-1 rating, which 
means that they can obtain credit anywhere. 

So you can see that, even aside from your 
natural desire to live up to your agreement, 
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Aim to GET the 
MONEY and Hold 
the CUSTOMER 


it is decidedly to your advantage to do so. 
This is the fourth time that we have 
written you in a friendly attempt to induce 
you to meet your obligations without forc- 
ing us to use harsh methods. We shall still 
hope to get some definite word from you 
within five days, for we should sincerely 
regret being compelled to take other steps. 


"That Fine Glow of Warmth" 


A “Thank you” letter after a partial payment 
expresses sincere appreciation, but keeps the 
way open for still further collection effort cn 
the unpaid balance: 

We have just experienced that fine glow 
of warmth that comes when you hear from 
an old friend after a long silence. 

Your letter Of......<scees , with your check 
is the best news we have had for 





Some people are just 
chronically careless 
about paying bills. They 
need a reminder. The 
aggressive collector gets 


the CASH 

















They say no news is good news, 
We like to hear from our 


a long time. 
but not to us. 
customers. 

There remains a balance of $...... out- 
standing against you. If you can not pay 
it all at once, pay all you can. Even if you 
have to split the amount into two more pay- 
ments, we shall not complain. 

Remember, no news is bad news in our 
business. Please let us Know what we may 
expect. 





Specializes on Finely Manufac- 


tured Commons 


Campen, Ark., Oct. 9—The McLeod Lum- 
ber Co. has announced that, effective Oct. 1, it 
has discontinued its wholesale hardwood and 
yellow pine business, and in future will offer no 
stock not of its own manufacture. The company 
has completed. and has in operation a modern, 
electrically equipped planing mill at its Camden 
plant, which gives it a daily shipping capacity 
of over 60,000 feet of yellow pine lumber. The 
company will continue to manufacture hard- 
wood lumber at the Camden plant, and can 
furnish this either rough or surfaced. This 
operation will specialize in Lignasan dipped 
Dri-Brite yellow pine lumber of common grades 
only. M. B. McLeod, president, will handle 
all sales, assisted by Miss Louise Robinson, for- 
merly in charge of the accounting department. 
John Turner, formerly with the Bradley Lum- 
ber Co. of Arkansas, at Warren, took charge 
of the accounting department on Oct. 1. Com- 
menting on the new arrangement, Mr. McLeod 
said 

We are trying to build up this operation 
to ship the best appearing, best manufac- 
tured, common lumber that can be made, 
We are trimming all lumber by smooth cut- 
ting trimmer saws to show nice clean ends. 


All 2x4-inch and wider is surfaced with 
eased edges. Cars will be loaded so that 
lumber will arrive at destination in good 


condition, and can be unloaded without the 
trouble many dealers have in getting the 
first load out of the car. We have discon- 
tinued our wholesale operation for the rea- 
son that it is difficult to build up a reputa- 
tion for shipping first class stock when the 
lumber comes from any one of fifteen to 
twenty mills. We believe that by shipping 
our own stock we can avoid claims, and the 
customer will always know that he is going 
to get our stock and that it will be better 
than much of the yellow pine produced. 
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Retailers Round Table 














Wise Planning Prevents Famine 


of Building Credit 


[Editorial Correspondence] 


Utica, N. Y.. Oct. 9. Despite the almost 
universal complaint that new construction and 
major repair work are being retarded by a 
lack of mortgage money, this condition does 
not prevail here. Now it does not follow that 
great numbers of building projects are in prog- 
ress here, for general conditions limit such ac- 
tivity. But the stories told in many other cities, 
that a sound credit risk could not obtain a ten 
or even a five percent loan on a house, are not 
heard. “There never has been a time in Utica,” 
said Spencer Kellogg, of the Charles C. Kellogg 
& Sons Co., “when an owner could not get a 
reasonable loan on his house.” 

This condition has not been brought about 
by any clever super-formula, and it probably 
could not be duplicated elsewhere except by the 
long and careful management which has been 
present in Utica. But in preparation for the 
future, and surely the time has come when long- 
range planning should be considered, the Utica 
experience should be of value. 

Every one knows there is a large deferred 
market for new houses, and that this market 
will become active as soon as the progress of 
economic recovery justifies. 

Every one knows also that if past experience 
is duplicated, the recovery will be a signal for 
the reappearance of the speculative builder. 
Now this speculative builder, with his unre- 
strained optimism, has been the chief reason for 
the destruction of home-building finance. He 
pays but the slightest attention to community 
needs as a whole. So long as he can sell his 
houses or any part of them, he continues his 
work. In his anxiety for volume he is not 
careful of the quality of credits; and very 


shortly unsold new houses are a drug on the 
market and are being offered, by the unfortu- 
nate financing institutions which have been com- 
pelled to take them over, at bargain rates. All 
mortgage loans thereupon depreciate in value, 
and even the family desiring to build for itself 
has difficulty in establishing credit. Any such 
city may find itself in the midst of a serious 
building depression, even in a time of general 
prosperity. Such a situation is almost certain 
to repeat its old course in the coming revival 
unless reasonable plans are taken to keep it 
within bounds. 

Years ago Utica created a rather informal 
commission, representing building-material men, 
realtors, financing concerns etc. to make annual 
surveys of housing conditions. It was the be- 
lief that exact knowledge would be of value in 
setting sales and loaning policies. As result, 
during the last 13 years the vacancies in Utica 
have never reached the six percent which is 
usually considered normal or at least not dan- 
gerous. The 1933 survev showed vacancies to 
be a little over four percent; somewhat lower 
than the figure for 1932. 

A general understanding or policy among 
banks and loaning agencies permits a specula- 
tive builder to construct two houses, which must 
be sold in bona fide sales before he is advanced 
further loans. If he operates on his own money, 











notch efficiency. 








Machinery worth buying and using is well 
worth being kept in good condition, but if this 
task is not made easy, workmen sometimes 
overlook it; not in the planing mill of the 
Spears Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., how- 
ever, for there are these reminders on several of 
the posts in the mill: A bracket, with a stain- 
less steel pan fastened so securely thereto that 
there can be no chance of leakage, holds a well- 
filled oil can; when this picture was taken the 
oil can (2) had been in place six months but 
there was no speck of oil on the post, thus 
eliminating one fire hazard. Beneath the oil can 
a brush (3) is hung, for dusting off the oil hole, 
to get sawdust out of the way, and under the 
brush, on the same nail, may be seen the loop 
(3) of a pick, with curved point, for picking out 
oil holes before the can is applied. As soon as 
a workman observes need of repair of any kind 
for any machine, he takes from the glass-front 
case (1) a printed report blank, on which are 
spaces to indicate the machine and the nature 
of the repair needed; this he hands to the mill 
foreman, and the machine is repaired at once, 
lengthening its useful life and keeping it at top- 











of course, he is not limited; but the fact that 
he is risking his own money will in itself keep 
him within reasonable and conservative bounds, 
There have not been, and scarcely could be, 
great blocks of unsold houses to demoralize 
the construction and mortgage markets. 

This sound general condition has created the 
favorable situation in which Utica’s famous 
second-mortgage organization has functioned. 
The soundness of second mortgages depends in 
general upon two factors; the care with which 
each mortgage is placed, and the continuing 
soundness of the house market as a whole. Mr. 
Kellogg states that he himself has made many 
second mortgage loans; a service that has aided 
in making sales and that is quite safe so long 
as the general situation is sound. That sound- 
ness turns upon a market that is not over- 
built: and the best way to know the condition 
of the market is by careful and exact surveys. 





Fall Sales Opportunity 


Dealers located in summer resort regions will 
do well to center their selling efforts for the 
next two or three weeks—or perhaps longer— 
on an effort to get owners of summer cottages, 
cabins and camps to put them in good repair for 
next year’s occupancy before closing them up 
for the season. This means the sale of lumber, 
and almost every other kind of building mate- 
rial, including shingles and roofing, as the roof 
should be given special attention to avoid dam- 
age to the building and its contents from the 
driving snows and rains of winter, especially as 
in most cases there will be no one on hand to 
observe the damage until the house is opened 
up next spring. Paint of course is an impor- 
tant item in the reconditioning program. 

A good selling approach should be for dealers 
to advertise that they will, upon request, make 
a checkup of anyone’s summer cottage, cabin 
or camp, see what is needed to safeguard it 
from damage and put it in good condition for 
occupancy next spring, and report to the owner 
an estimate of the approximate cost. 

Points that should be especially observed in- 
clude repairing of porch floors, steps and lattice- 
work around foundations, painting and repair- 
ing of window and door screens, painting porch 
floors and steps and perhaps the entire house, 
checkup on flashings and roof gutters, etc. 

As to the interior, suggestions might include 
a coat of enamel for refrigerators, black enamel 
for oil stoves, and repairing and painting of 
boats and canoes, as well as of porch furniture 
and interior fittings. 

There is hardly a summer cottage, cabin or 
camp that does not need some repair and main- 
tenance work, and this fall is the best time to 
have it done, from the standpoints both of con- 
venience to the owner and of economy. 


Co-operative Millwork Plant 


Starting from a luncheon club, four Wash- 
ington (D. C.) retail lumber dealers got to- 
gether and formed their own wholesale mill- 
work plant, in which all have an equal in- 
terest, which sells to its members at cost, each 
adding his own profit in resale; and which 
also sells to other lumber dealers, contractors, 
builders etc., at the wholesale profit. The mill- 
work plant has its own central estimating office, 
where all jobs are figured out, and for han- 
dling contract jobs for the various lumber deal- 
ers who are members, and others. 

With this arrangement the cost of produc- 
tion is low and buying power is increased. It 
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is also cheaper than for each concern to main- 
tain its own fabricating plant. From four to 
six people are employed at the plant, which 
is known as the Capital Wholesale Lumber & 
Mill Work Corporation. Each lumber dealer 
does his own trucking. And when a car of 
lumber comes in for the plant, each dealer takes 
his turn in hauling from the car to the ware- 
house. ; 

This co-operative enterprise, organized Jan. 
1, 1933, has been working out very nicely. 
What its future will be is as yet problematical. 
At least it has the nucleus on which to build 
and experiment. 

Retailers primarily interested in this enter- 
prise include: Geo. E. Walker Inc.), I. S. 
Torover, J. Frank Kelly (Inc.) and Galliher 
& Huguely (Inc.). Frank Troth is in charge 
of the plant. 





Completes Big Cistern Order 


LaPvace, La., Oct. 9.—The LaPlace Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), retail yard operator and also manu- 
facturer of cypress cisterns, has just completed 


U’NBER COMPANY IQ 





Retail yard of LaPlace Lumber Co. (Inc.). 


work on what is said to be the largest cistern 
order ever placed in this section. The order 
consisted of cisterns, or tanks, for the Ameri- 
can Brewing Co., of New Orleans. 





Sounds Note of Courage 


DusuguE, Iowa, Oct. 9.—An advertisement 
inserted by a local building and loan associa- 
tion in the Sunday newspaper of Oct. 1 dis- 
closes a steadily improving business situation, 
and sounds a strong note of faith and courage, 
as follows: 

We believe in real estate. 
we would not be in the building and loan 
business, neither would we accept money 
from our shareholders for real estate lend- 
ing purposes. But because we do know that, 
year in and year out, real estate has proven 
the most stable, the most indestructible 
(when properly insured) of securities, the 
most tangible evidence of real value, we can 
sincerely say to the people of this community, 
as we have, as an institution, said for more 
than 57 years: “Put your trust in home 
ownership by placing your savings in build- 
ing and loan shares.” * * * Developments 
of 1933 have brought many changes, less 
distress selling of homes, added employment, 
a distinct trend toward less doubling-up of 
families in one home, an increased wage, re- 
sulting in a return of purchasing power * * * 
As prices of labor and material rise, the cost 
of building and remodeling houses increases. 
There has been a 15 to 20 percent increase 
in the cost of home construction already. 
Therefore, the property owned by this asso- 
ciation certainly has a _ substantial value 


If we did not, 





CERTAIN DISPLAYS at A Century of Progress 
Exposition, where the spectator himself presses 
buttons that light up the various features, suggest 
application of a similar principle to display win- 
dows. In fact, a retail merchant in another line 
of business reports having arranged an _ un- 
lighted window display, with a sign reading: “You 
can see this display by simply pressing the but- 
ton.” "Window shoppers” are said to have stood 
in line to press the button, which flooded the dis- 
play with light as long as it was held down. 
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months 
assets, 
price. 


so called value of several 
propose that these sound 
shall bring a fair market 
We, therefore, announce that, until further 
notice, we have no “special sale of real 
estate.”’ Our property will have to bring what 
we consider is the right price. We know the 
price will be higher in a short time. 


the 
We 


above 
ago. 
when sold, 


’ 


Commenting upon this advertisement, George 
LD). Rose, president Spahn & Rose Lumbe-: Co., 
Savs: 

We haven't any difficulty here in getting 
funds to finance—on a 50 to 60 percent basis 
—all legitimate prospects for new homes. Our 
building and loan has plenty of money and 
can loan it out for these purposes. It is not 
one of the frozen building and loan institu- 
tions. 





Secure Pledges for $427,383 


KALAMAzOoO, Micu., Oct. 9.—A _ renovizing 
drive under auspices of the local Chamber of 
Commerce secured pledges of $427,383, the com 
mittee’ in. charge announces. The campaign 
closed Oct. 1. A number of retail lumber deal- 
ers participated in the drive and were active in 
securing signatures to pledge cards. Earl S. 
Weber was general chairman, 





The Complete Hardware Unit 


Opinions differ as to how much the dealer 
should “throw in” with orders. Many experi- 


enced Jumbermen, whose abilities have been 
proved repeatedly, consider it a good and 
profitable practice to include the necessary 


small accessories with orders for larger items; 
it creates good will among their customers, 
and they charge the comparatively small ex- 
pense up to general expense. On the other 
hand, some sales experts contend that a trans- 
action which requires such gifts of merchandise 
is really not a sale and does not take salesman- 
ship, and that these gifts are an unnecessary 
expense. The dealer is 
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been using the carded hardware for display 
for some time, told an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
represetitative that it is selling well. 


Novel Way to Display Log 
Cross-Section 
Numerous lumber dealers display cross-sec- 
tions of large logs, as a means of attracting 
public attention to the yard, but the Davis- 


Wegmiller Lumber Co., of Bloomington, Ind., 
has an unusual way of doing this. The office 





is on a terrace, with its floor about three feet 
quarter-turn 


above the sidewalk. A brick 





stairway gives access to the door, and the brick 
wall which encases this stairway is made un- 
usually nigh. A cross-section of a redwood log 
(complete circle, not just a sector) is let into 
this wall, and in fact is a supporting member, 
held in place with mortar, as if it were a huge 
round brick, 

This idea of utilizing in the plant itself the 
products being sold is embodied also in the 
wire fence which surrounds the yard, for the 
company sells this kind of fence, as numerous 
signs announce to passersby. 





urged to charge directly 
for all items, giving 
away nothing, not even 
such things as nails and 
screws, for these get the 
customer to expecting— 
or keep him expecting— 
throw-ins of a similar 


JAMES COSTELLO, President 
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greater. — 
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purpose or not, can be 
valuable as an answer to 
this question. They are 
putting such things as 
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hinges, hasps, cabinet monTaR coLone 
locks, and door braces = 
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on cards, and mount the 
necessary screws in a 
neat row, in_ pockets 
especially made for the 
purpose, on the bottom 
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winwpows 
the dealer knows the oe 
customer has the right procu-rane 


screws and the proper SPECIAL MILLWORK 
amount, so does the cus- 
tomer, and it does not 
commit the dealer to 
any policy. Further- 
more, it makes an un- 
usually atractive display, 
and Raymond Mehlig, 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 





Jomes @stello[ymberG, 


Amerioan Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


In checking up a few days since, I discovered that 
remittance for a renewal to the American Lumberman was 
due. 
been reading this trade journal for more than 50 years 
and I am glad to say that it has been of wonderful 
benefit to me. 


If I have gained any efficiency in the lumber business, 
I attribute a great deal of it to the education I 
received from this wonderful lumber journal. 


I also recall that I have known the personnel of this 
organization all the way through, including Mr. W.B.Judson, 
James E. Defebdaugh, Elmer ©. Hole, Met L. Salvy, 

B. F. Cobb and R. Y. Kerr, and many others which I do 

not recall at this time, as I am writing solely from 
memory, not having the data. 


Several of these parties have been my personal friends, 
inoluding yourself, and I remember that we have had 
many pleasant visits and associations together in 
different parts of the country. 


I am glad to say that business is picking up. our 

business shows a very substantial increase over a year 
Agoe 
is surely around the corner now. 


With kind regards to you and the others, I 


ELLA COSTELLO, V.-Pret 
Incorpereted 1916 


WILLIAM J. KELLEY, Sec'y. and Tren 


General Building Material 


“RVERYTEING (6 THE DEY 
Liberty, Mo, 
September 30, 1955. 


Attention: Mr. E. C. Hole. 


This brought back the memory to me that I had 


I think that things have changed and prosperity 


remain 


Sincerely,your friend, 


Lor bXty 


JAMES COSTELLO. 











president of the South 
Side Lumber & Coal Co., 
Kokomo, Ind., who has 


Veteran Missouri 


lumber retailer recalls life-long associations—Reports very 
substantial pick-up in business 
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San Dieco, Catir., Oct. 7—The local retail 
lumber concern heretofore known as West- 
King-Peterson Lumber Co., headed by J. Har 
old Peterson as president, recently made two 
decisions 

First, that it wanted a new name that would 
more adequately cover its scope of operation 
than did the former title; second, that it wanted 
a live new list of home building prospects 
the latter, of course, being a major objective 
with all good lumber dealers. The clever way 
in which these two birds were killed with one 
stone, as the saying goes, is a story of real 
interest. Before going into the details of the 
unique contest by which both aims were accom- 
plished, let it be stated, as a matter of record, 
that the new name selected, by which this con 
cern will henceforth be known, is Peterson 
Lumber & Finance Co., with slogan “The Ma- 
terials Company That Helps Homebuilders.” 
Simultaneously with the change of name the 
company is adding $50,000 new capital to its 
business, and through aggressive advertising 
and other sales promotion methods is prepar- 


Interior of “The Home of Ideas” of the Peterson Lumber & Finance Co., San Diego, Calif., 
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Adopts New Name 
--Gets Prospect List 





ine for an advance all 
along the line. “We are 
glad to report that con- 
ditions with us have 
materially improved for 
the past three months, 
which makes us heartily 
in accord with the New 
Deal,” said Mr. Peter- 
son to the AMERICAN 
|L.UMBERMAN, 

The contest which re- 
sulted in selection of the 
new name closed Sept. 
1, and the awards were 
made one week later. 
The contest was 


launched with large ad- 
vertisements in the Sun- 
day newspapers of July 
9, and from then until it closed the company 
laid down a barrage of advertising, all centering 
upon the contest though incidentally also play 
ing the spotlight upon various departments and 





described in accompanying story 





LEFT: Check for $50 (first prize) is handed Miss Amy Lyon by H. E. Wyllie, vice president and secretary Peterson Lumber & Finance Co. 
The persons shown are (left to right): George Ross, manager hardware department; Homer Nash, manager building materials department; H. E. 


At THE INDIC 
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ATED PRICES: 


oe 





Here J. Harold Peterson is seen demonstrating how the company sells 
the idea of buying a home on the monthly payment plan. The setting 
is that of the architects’ exhibit in “The Home of Ideas,” described in 
the story. Full text of the line over the display is: “Visualize one of 
these homes on your lot at the indicated price under our monthly 
payment plan” 


aspects of the business. The prize list totalled 
$100 in cash, besides twenty merchandise prizes 
ranging from $5 down to $1 each—the latter all 
having been placed on display in the show win- 
dows of “The Home of Ideas,” by which name 
the company’s very attractive display room is 
known. The cash was divided as follows: 
First prize, $50; second prize, $25; third prize, 
$15; fourth prize, $10. As a guide to con- 
testants the announcement said: 

We sell 


practically everything that goes 
into the construction of a home. Our build- 
ers’ hardware and paint store carries com- 
plete lines of nationally known products, as 
well as built-in fixtures for home conveni- 
ence. We sell cement, plaster, roofing, and 
even gas furnaces. Our complete service to 
the home builder includes free plan books 


and planning assistance. We aid in financing 
under a system that pays out like rent. We 
safeguard the funds of the building projects 
through our escrow department, keeping ac- 
curate record of all expense and paying bills 


for the home builder. We do not, however, 
build homes or design them, this important 


work being left to competent architects and 
contractors. The name you suggest should 
describe this field of merchandise and service. 
It is to be coupled with the name Peterson. 
The contest is open to every resident of San 
Diego County except Peterson employees and 
those of local newspapers, and their families. 


Of the greatest interest was the stipulation 
that “each contestant may submit as many 


Wyllie, vice president and treasurer; Scott King, sales manager; Miss Amy Lyon, first prize winner 


RIGHT: Assembled in front of “The Home of Ideas” the other lucky contestants, who received prizes of cash and merchandise, are here shown 


with their prizes 
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names as desired but each must be accompanied 
by the name and address of a prospective home 
builder,” defined as (a) anyone owning a clear 
home site and desiring to build a home thereon; 
(b) anyone with sufficient cash to purchase a 
clear lot and who desires to build a home of 
his own. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, Sept. 9, all of 
the contestants, in response to previous invita- 
tion, assembled at “The Home of Ideas,” where 
a check for the first prize of $50 was handed 
by H. E. Wyllie, vice president and treasurer, 
to Miss Amy Lyon, who submitted the winning 
name: Peterson Lumber & Finance Co. Then 
the other cash prizes and the twenty mer- 
chandise prizes, the latter totalling about $100 


in value, were distributed to those whose 
efforts had been adjudged deserving of this 
recognition, 


Commenting upon the contest, Mr. Peterson 
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.said that it had accomplished three things: 


First, said he, it made the change of name 
thoroughly known throughout the city. Sec- 
ond, it caused the contestants to furnish us 
with live prospects for homes, that have al- 
ready been instrumental in putting new busi- 
ness on our books. Third, to qualify for the 
contest necessitated each contestant reading 
our advertisements and thus learning of the 
many materials and services which we ren- 
der to the home builder; while the general 
public, through reading our advertisements, 
also were impressed by the same message. 


A. general conception of “The Home of 
Ideas” may be had from accompanying illus- 
trations, particularly the interior view, which 
shows a unique staircase treatment, fireplace, 
beam ceiling etc., giving practical ideas to home 
builders. The “Home of Ideas” includes six 
“rooms of ideas,” one of which is devoted to 
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the architects’ exhibit. Here, as shown in one 
of the pictures, elevations and floor plans are 
grouped in a series of displays mounted on 
panels which swing out from the wall, so that 
it is easy for the prospective home builder to 
pick out the particular group of homes that fits 
his monthly paying power. The prices shown 
are approximate, being subject to adjustment 
according to value of the building lot. 

On the wall, above the swinging panels, ap- 
pears in large letters this strong sales appeal: 

“Visualize one of these homes on your lot at 
the indicated prices under our monthly payment 
plan.” 

The officers of the Peterson Lumber & Fi- 
nance Co. are: J. Harold Peterson, president; 
J. H. West, vice president: H. E. Wyllie, secre- 
tary-treasurer. These, with D. J. Peterson, for- 
merly of Toledo, Ohio (father of J. Harold 
Peterson), comprise the board of directors. 





BUILDING SPECIALTIES— RETAIL SALES HELPS 








Display Is Silent Salesman 


An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
recently dropped in at the yard of the White 
Hall Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. This yard 
is located in an outlying residential section, 

A complete line of lumber, building materials 





Showing “self-selling” rack of brushes in dis- 
play room of White Hall Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 


and accessories is carried, including a line of 
brushes made by the Wooster Brush Co., Woos- 
ter, Ohio, which are displayed as shown in 
accompanying photograph. The brush display 
is hung on the wall directly in front of the 
entrance to the office and display rooms. Mr. 
Briggs, of the company, said that this display 
was a great help to making sales, as the cus- 
tomer likes to “sell himself” and make his se- 
lection from the brushes in the rack before him. 





Builders’ Hardware Display 


To prevent customers picking up articles of 
builders’ hardware for examination and drop- 
ping them back into wrong boxes, the Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co., Greeley, Colo., constructed 
at little expense a cabinet that not only facili- 
tates selection, but keeps the display in orderly 
condition at all times. 

Pine boards, painted gray, were used for the 
case, which is 8 feet high and 9 feet long; 18 
inches wide at bottom and 12 inches at top. 
The lower cabinet is 33 inches high. Then there 
is a shelf 12 inches high, with glass sliding 


doors, for displaying paint brushes. 

In the 12-inch top cabinet there are four 
doors and in the bottom only three. Samples 
of the articles in stock are nailed outside of the 
doors of the cabinet. Each article of stock thus 
sampled is kept on the shelves inside. When 
the buyer has made his selection the salesman 
opens the door and hands out the desired article. 





Adjustable Gauge Has Many 
Uses on Job and in Plant 


Any lumberman who, even only occasionally, 
has to take a pattern and reproduce it on a 
woodworking machine, will find that an adjust- 
able gauge which is being introduced to the 
lumber trade is most practical and valuable aid 
in work of this kind. The device, made by the 
Stockton Profile Gauge Co., of Salem, Mass., 
is composed of many thin and narrow strips of 
duralumin alloy, sloted in the center to permit 
a bolt with thumbscrew to hold them together, 
tight and secure, in any position desired. This 
laminated gauge is pressed up against a piece 
of molding or other type of millwork, as the 
illustration shows, and ends of the various 
strips of metal pressed up to the wood, thus re- 
producing the curves of the molding pattern. 
Then the thumbscrew is tightened, and the 
gauge retains that shape. It will be noted that 
the other edge of the gauge presents the re- 
verse of the pattern, and is thus a gauge for 
setting the knives on the machine. This is an 
especially practical feature oi the instrument. A 
member of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff 
took one of these gauges with him on a recent 
visit to several yards and planing mills, and a 
number of lumbermen were quite enthusiastic 





about its possibilities as applied to 
their business, particularly in the 
repair or modernizing of old homes 
and stores, where moldings and 
stair-rails of old and _ forgotten 
patterns often must be matched. 

Mills, too, are finding it to be of great value, 
and the Stockton company reports sales to the 
Eastman-Gardiner Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., the 
Weis-Patterson Lumber Co. (Inc.). Pensacola, 


Fla., and others. The manufacturer offers to 
send an illustrated circular and price list to 
any reader who asks for it. 





A Display Suggestion 


There was published on page 18 of the Sept. 
16 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a re- 
quest by a Michigan dealer for suggestions for 





The lower picture shows display in driveway 
of the Parma Mercantile Co., Parma, Mich., 
exterior view of whose shed appears at top 


a display which he was planning for a show 
window which he was installing in his shed, 
then being remodeled. 

In response, H. B. Van Valin, secretary and 
manager of the Parma Mercantile Co., Parma, 
Mich., sends in the accompanying photographs 
and writes: 

If you think the little display we have in 
the driveway of our lumber shed, as shown 
in one of the accompanying pictures, will 
prove interesting to other dealers, we are 
glad to pass the suggestion on to them, as 
we ourselves have obtained many useful sug- 
gestions from articles and pictures published 
in your paper which have béen sent in by 
other dealers. 

Our display caused considerable comment 
last summer when we put on a free enter- 
tainment which brought 400 or 500 people to 
our yard. 
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How to Sell Farm Fence—-™ ‘°° Methods 


In the two preceding articles of this series 
(published in issues of Aug. 5 and Sept. 2) the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has attempted to pre- 
sent a survey of the huge farm fence market 
now ripe for productive sales efforts, giving 
facts and arguments which it is felt could be 
used with good effect in cultivating this field 
of rural demand. In this, the concluding article 
of the series, it is purposed to describe, or at 
least to suggest, some specific methods for pro 
moting and effecting sales. 

We shall approach this subject by drawing 
upon the experience of a retail lumber merchan- 
diser who has devoted more time and study 
to working out a systematic plan for selling 
farm fence, with better results, than any other 
dealer that the writer happens to know of. 
Reference is made to A. L. Alcorn, general 
manager lowa Builders’ Supply Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa, whose multiple sales manual, devel- 
oped for guidance of the company’s branch yard 
managers, has been described in considerable 
detail in two previous articles in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, one in issue of Feb. 18, and the 
other in issue of March 4, both of the current 
year. We may, however, be pardoned for 
referring specifically, at this time, to the unit 
of this manual devoted to merchandising of 
farm fence. It is, of course, to be understood 
that this manual is strictly a private publication, 
limited to the few copies that have been type- 
written for the use of the company’s managers 
and salesmen, and not available to others unless 
by direct arrangement with Mr. Alcorn. 

One of the main reasons for calling attettion 
to this manual in the present article, is that any 
dealer willing to devote the same amount o: 
study and hard work that this Iowa dealer has 
put into his manual can evolve one for his 
own managers and salesmen that would be 
equally effective. The two previous articles 
referred to afford ample information as to the 
procedure. Into this manual went all the boiled- 
down sales information, helps and suggestions 
that the dealer was able to gather from many 
sources, including manufacturers’ publications 
and sales literature, trade papers, and personal 
observation and experience. 

We take the liberty of quoting some of the 
topics treated therein, in an especially valuable 
chapter headed, “What are Some of the Profit- 
able Uses for Fences?” To this question, the 
following answers are given: 

Fences so arranged and so located as to 
permit turning live stock into any field at 
any time, to return valuable fertility to the 
soil and save much grain and forage that 
would otherwise go to waste. 





LEFT: 


Fence display in front end of a driveway that is no longer used 


Fall pasture 
is obtainable from 
clover seedings after 
to turn in livestock. 

Good fences protect growing crops from 
live stock, and prevent stock from breaking 
through and gorging themselves, often caus- 
ing death. 

Hogs fenced 


worth from $1 to $2 per acre 
stubble fields and new 


threshing when fenced 


out on clean ground are free 
from worms and disease, grow more rapidly 
and require feed; get to market earlier 
and bring top prices. 

The same field of legumes may be used for 


less 





This shows how the Kocher Lumber Co., Sid- 

ney, Ohio, displays a portion of its stock of 

steel posts, recently received. Mr. Kocher 
standing at left 


both pasture and 
temporary fence. 

Turning cattle, hogs or sheep into corn 
fields after corn picking saves the two or 
three bushels per acre left in the field. 

Temporary fences for hogging-down corn 
saves corn picking cost, adds fertility to the 
soil, and makes hogs grow faster on less 
feed. 

Temporary fence pays for itself in a season 
by the feed it saves, and then can be used 
later on to replace a run-down stretch of 
cross or boundary fence without cost. 

Costly losses of little chicks and 


hay when subdivided by 


poultry 


For Increasing Sales 


from disease are prevented by fencing them 
on clean ground. 

To fence pigs on rape or clover which has 
been sowed with small grain for fall hog 
pasture. 

Temporary lanes to reach the hog pastures, 
which are changed every year. 

To fence off silo corn for hogs to pick up 
the ears left in the field by the corn binder, 
and to save ears left in corn field picked by 
hand or machine. 

To turn 
weeds. 

To divide sheep pasture into three or four 
fields and rotate the sheep to prevent in- 
festation with stomach worms. 


sheep into fields to clean out the 


To this list the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN adds 
a few suggestions for other timely uses, partic- 
ularly for construction of temporary cribs for 
storing surplus corn. In this connection, while 
the writer has never seen woven-wire fencing 
used for construction of temporary silos, he 
sees no reason why such use might not be prac- 
ticable, using the steel fencing for the frame- 
work or shell of the silos, instead of the slat- 
and-wire fence commonly used for this purpose; 
the interior, of course, to be lined with tough 
building paper, as explained in the illustrated 
article on temporary silos appearing in the Sept. 
30 issue of this paper. The writer, although an 
ex-farmer, has had no experience with tempo- 
rary silos, and quite possibly may be “all wet” 
in suggesting that they might thus be con- 
structed. The suggestion is offered merely for 
what it may be worth. 

A great many farms are located on high- 
ways along which automobiles pass at high 
speed. If for no other reason than to prevent 
small children from getting in the path of these 
swift cars, a fence should be built at least in 
front of the house and extending a sufficient 
distance on either side to guarantee protection. 
Such fence, of course, really should cover the 
entire width of the farm facing the highway, in 
order to keep poultry and all live stock from 
getting into the road and being killed. But 
even a little protection is better than none, and 
owners of farms having this hazard might easily 
be persuaded that they should fence part of the 
distance anyway. 

In selling farm fence, as in selling anything 
else, advertising of course plays a major part. 
It is suggested that some of the reasons for 
building farm fences that have been enumerated 
might be made the basis for effective newspaper 
ads—one suggestion for each advertisement. 

In connection with his newspaper advertising, 
the dealer should get the editor of his local 
newspaper to run some short articles telling 
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by trucks in shed of Clark County Lumber Co., Springfield, Ohio.— 


RIGHT: Part of stock of fence and posts in Wilbur Lumber Co.’s yard at Dixon, IIl. 
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why farmers should fence for this or that pur- 
se. 

For instance, one article could point out how 
fences contribute to neat and attractive appear- 
ance of any farm, and help to raise the morale 
of the community. Dilapidated fences, as much 
as any single feature, label a farm as run-down 
and neglected. In the coming era of rehabili- 
tation good fences should be among the im- 
provements first considered. No investment will 
pay the farmer better returns. 

It would be a good idea to offer prizes to 
pupils, especially in the rural schools, for es- 
says on some such subject as, “Why the Farm 
Should Be Well Fenced.” The contest of 
course should be advertised, and also written 
up in the news columns of the local paper, its 
progress reported from week to week, and 
when completed, the names of the prize winners 
announced. All this would give the dealer a 
lot of good publicity, and help put his yard on 
the map as headquarters for fencing. 

Another “stunt” might be that of offering 
prizes for the best stretch of farm fence erected 
during the remainder of this year. 

The dealer of course should maintain good 
displays, as attractively arranged as_ possible, 
of the fencing which he handles at his yard. 
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Perhaps the best display of all would be the 
dealer’s own yard well and securely fenced 
with the particular brand which he is recom- 
mending for others to use. This, of course, 
would not apply to yards that are already well 
protected with fences of any material; but own 
ers of those that are wholly or partly unfenced 
might find it an excellent idea to order from the 
manufacturers whose product they handle, suf- 
ficient of a suitable type of fence for enclos- 
ing their yard, and then advertise, “We have 
just enclosed our yard with ‘Blank’ fencing. 
Come and see it. We have on hand a big stock 
of this popular brand, suited to all farm and 
residential requirements.” 

A dealer might make up 12- or 16-foot sec- 
tions of completed fence, of the various types 
and styles which he handles, and load these, 
together with sample gates, on a light truck 
and drive out into the country, stopping from 
farm to farm to show the owners these samples 
and to talk fencing to them. 

Moving pictures or slides might be shown 
in the local movie houses to good advantage. 
Probably film material of this sort could be 
obtained from the fence manufacturers, although 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no positive in- 
formation on this point. 
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It probably would be a good idea for the 
dealer to list all the farms in his territory that 
are unmortgaged or which have only small 
encumbrances, and on which taxes are paid up 
—thus indicating that the owner probably pos- 
sesses purchasing cost sufficient to make him 
a likely prospect. Then work this prospect 
list intensively for sales. 

Finally, it may not be out of place in closing 
this series of articles on cultivating the farm 
fence market, to point out that a late survey 
by Standard Statistics (Inc.), indicates that, 
aside from cash bonuses which will be paid him, 
the American farmer’s gross income for 1933 
will be 39 percent more than he received in 
1932, which registered the low point for agri- 
cultural prices. Including the bonus to be paid 
to wheat growers for reducing their acreage, 
the bonus to cotton farmers who lease part of 
their acreage to the government, and the bounty 
on five million hogs slaughtered in the pork re- 
duction program ended Oct. 1, gives a grand 
total of $7,500,000,000 as representing the farm- 
ers’ gross income for 1933, an increase of 43 
percent over that of 1932. 

The farmers’ purchasing power is coming 
back, and the retail lumber dealer must be on 
the alert to get his share of the business. 


Demonstrates Magic of Modernization 


“There are countless thousands 


modernized and rejuvenated home 


over and studying the photograph 


dence that he had just inspected. 


of basically sound home structures was thrown open to public inspec- of the old house before modern “So far as we are aware,” said 
throughout the length and breadth tion Sept. 16, 17 and 18. On these izing, informed Mr. Steinshouer Mr. Hoffman to the AMERICAN 
of this country which have seen days over 1,200 persons passed that he recognized the building as LUMBERMAN, “this is the _ first 


better days but have been permitted 


to become obsolete in style and 
arrangement. With proper plan- An 
ning and comparatively little ex- 

pense these old houses can be visitors, 


transformed into homes of beauty 
and convenience. Most of these 
are to be found in our rural areas 
and communities and it is up to 
the local building material dealers 
to set the pace.” 

Acting upon this conviction ex- 
pressed by H. A. Hoffman of the 
Foster Lumber Co. lineyard oper- 
ator with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., his company has recently 
staged a most interesting demon- 
stration of home modernization at 
its yard at Oberlin, Kan., which is 
under the local management of L. 
L. Steinshouer. 


The first step was to find a 
proper “subject.” After careful 
search a_ basically sound home 


structure was discovered in a good 
location. Of very simple lines and 
proportions the house had _ been 
permitted to degenerate until it was 
a perfect example of neglect. The 
foundation size was 28x28 with 
four square rooms and a full dirt 
floor basement. It was purchased 
outright at a very conservative fig- 
ure, the owner being glad to be 
rid of it. 

A process of thorough modern- 
izing was initiated, the community 
first being fully informed, through 
advertising, of the projected pro- 
gram, so that every step of the 
work might be watched and studied 
by any and all who were inter- 
ested. Only the best of materials 
were used, with the deliberate pur- 
pose of affording the community 
an example of good construction. 
For the same reason everything in 
and about the house was made as 
attractive and up to date as pos- 


through the house, almost 990 of 
these being adults who registered. 
interesting 


parted by the fact that one of te 
place 


after 


touch was im- 


looking the 








the old home where he had been 
born some forty years ago. He 
could hardly realize that out of 
that neglected old house had been 
evolved the modern five-room resi- 


time in the history of the building 
material industry that a demon- 
stration of this type and propor- 
tions has been conducted in a small 
rural community. When it is con- 
sidered that the population of the 
territory immediately surrounding 
Oberlin does not exceed 3,500 (in- 


cluding 1,600 in the town) the 
facts that the actual registration 
reached 880 and that a total of 


about 1,200 actually passed through 
the house, seem rather remarkable. 
So far as we are concerned this 
demonstration was a success be- 
yond our fondest dreams.” 

Negotiations are in progress for 
sale of the modernized home to a 
prospective purchaser who is very 
much interested therein, at a figure 
which will allow the company to 
break even or better on the entire 
proposition. 





Propose Federal 


Housing Loans 


CLEVELAND, Onto, Oct. 9.—A 
plan under which the R.F.C. or 
the Public Works Administration, 
or both, would loan a billion dol- 
lars for the first-mortgage financ- 
ing of new, low-cost homes, 
taking over 300,000 houses as se- 
curity, was outlined here today 
before the opening session of a 
two-day meeting of home builders 
and land developers from all parts 
of the country. Don A. Loftus, 
chairman of the national commit- 
tee of builders and developers, pre- 
sented the plan for the immediate 
financing of the 300,000 homes in 
1,000 cities where he stated con- 
struction is delayed only because 
of the lack of first mortgage 
money. The homes would all be 
in the $5,000 or under class. 


sible, including design, construc- A separate code for those en- 
tion, trim, arrangement, accesso- : : gaged in residence construction 
ries and furnishings. HOME MODERNIZATION demonstration by Foster Lumber Co., Oberlin, will be the business of the meeting 


The job was completed and the 


Kan.: Before (bottom) and after (top) modernization 


tomorrow. 
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CODE ot Fair Competition for RETAIL} Li 
terials and Building} S 


(Continued from Front Page) 
mesh reenforcement, metal lath and kindred products, mineral 
aggregates, mortar and cement colors, molding plasters, roof and 
flooring slates, sewer pipe, flue lining and other clay products, 
structural terra cotta and waterproofing compounds. 


2. DEALER. 


For the purpose of administering this Code, a dealer is defined, 
but without limitation, as a person who maintains an adequate and 
permanent plant or plants which are properly equipped for service 
to the public, with office, with storage yard or warehouse, kept open 
during business hours, with such handling facilities and sales serv- 
ice as are commensurate with the nature of the business, and who 
carries a sufficient stock of lumber and building materials (for the 
purpose of selling at retail in small or large quantities and not 
for his own consumption) to supply the general requirements of 
the community. 


3. PERSON. 


“Person” as used herein includes, without limitation, any indi- 
vidual, firm, partnership, corporation, association, trust, trustee or 
receiver subject to the jurisdiction of this Code. 


4. EMPLOYEE. 


The term “employee” as used herein includes any person em- 
ployed by any enterprise engaged in selling at retail lumber or 
lumber products, building materials or building specialties as herein 
defined in any capacity in the nature of employee irrespective of 
the method of payment of his compensation. 


5. EMPLOYER. 


The term “employer” as used herein includes anyone for whose 
benefit such an employee is so engaged. 


ARTICLE Ill, JURISDICTION 


All persons engaged in the business of selling, to contractors or 
consumers, lumber, lumber products, building materials and build- 
ing specialties, shall be subject to the provisions of this Code and 
of the approved rules and regulations issued thereunder, and shall 
be compelled to adhere thereto under such penalties as may be 
prescribed by the law. 


ARTICLE IV, HOURS OF LABOR 


The maximum hours of labor of employees of persons subject to 
the jurisdiction of this Code shall not exceed forty (40) per week 
in any of the forty-eight (48) States or the District of Columbia, 
with the five exceptions noted below: 


A. Executives employed in a managerial capacity who are paid 
thirty-five dollars ($35) or more per week; outside salesmen and 
night and Sunday watchmen, and branch yard managers, each 
branch yard to be restricted to one branch yard manager. 


B. The maximum hours of labor of employees of dealers em- 
ploying not more than two (2) persons in towns of less than 2,500 
population, which towns are not part of a larger trading area as de- 
fined in Article V, shall be forty-eight (48) per week; provided at 
least sixty-six and two-thirds (6624) percent of the sales volume of 
said dealers is to persons engaged in agriculture; and provided fur- 
ther that such employees may work more than forty-eight (48) hours 
per week if paid time and a half (based on minimum hourly wage 
for the forty hour week as provided in Article V) for all hours in 
excess of forty-eight (48). 


C. Within each State persons subject to the jurisdiction of this 
Code shall comply with any laws of such State imposing more 
stringent requirements regulating the age of employees, wages, 
hours of work, health, fire or general working conditions than are 
imposed by this Code. 

D. Yard foremen shall be permitted to work up to forty-four 
(44) hours in any one week. Hours of labor beyond this maximum 
are to be paid for on basis of time and one-half for every hour 
worked. ' 

E. The hours for truck drivers and their helpers shall not ex- 
ceed forty-four (44) in any one week, except where contracts now 
in effect, arrived at through collective bargaining, are based on 
longer hours. In such latter cases the hours shall not exceed forty- 


eight (48) in any one week, and the employers shall increase the 
hourly rate to the same proportion that the contract hours bears 
to forty-eight hours. 

Employers shall not reclassify employees so as to defeat the pur- 
poses of the Act. 

The maximum number of hours shall be reviewed by the Code 
Authority three months from the effective date and, if business con- 
ditions warrant it, the weekly number of hours which employees 
shall work will be shortened so that employment may be spread 
further. 


ARTICLE V, MINIMUM WAGES 


The weekly wages of all employees receiving more than the min- 
imum wages specified in this Article shall not be reduced, notwith- 
standing any reduction in the number of working hours of such 
employees. 

Except to night and Sunday watchmen, and subject to the ex- 
ceptions noted below, employers shall pay, in cities of 500,000 popu- 
lation or more, not less than the minimum rate of wage per hour 
specified opposite the division in which such cities are located. nor 
less than 5 cents per hour less than the minimum rate of wage per 
hour hereinbelow specified oposite each such division in cities of 
less than 500,000 population or more than 75,000 population, nor 
less than 10 cents per hour less than the minimum rate of wage 
per hour specified opposite each such division in cities of less than 
75,000 population, unless such cities are in a trade area as here- 
inafter defined. For the purposes of this paragraph, population shall 
be determined by reference to the 1930 Federal Census. The min- 
imum rate per hour herein provided for shall be applicable to the im- 
mediate trade areas of cities as defined by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of such cities. 


Div. 


i. Alabama—35 cents per hour. 

2. California—northern Division, 45 cents per hour. 

3. North and South Carolina—35 cents per hour. 

4. Florida—35 cents per hour. 

5. Georgia—35 cents per hour. 

6. Illinois—45 cents per hour. 

7. Indiana—45 cents per hour. 

8. Kentucky—35 cents per hour. 

9. Louisiana—35 cents per hour. 

10. Lower Peninsula of Michigan—45 cents per hour. 

11. Eastern portion of Pennsylvania, seven southern counties of New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and the District of Columbia 
{5 cents per hour except for Delaware, Maryland and District 
of Columbia, which shall be 40 cents per hour. 

2. Mississippi—35 cents per hour. 

3. Colorado, Wyoming—40 cents per hour. 

New Mexico—35 cents per hour. 

14. Nebraska—45 cents per hour. 

15. Fourteen northern counties of New Jersey—45 cents 

16. The City of New York—50 cents per hour. 

17. New York (except the City of New York), Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
McKean County, Pennsylvania—45 cents per hour. 

18. Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, lowa—45 cents per hour. 

19. Ohio—45 cents per hour. 

20. Western portion of Pennsylvania—45 cents per hour. 

21. Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma. 

Arkansas—35 cents per hour. 

Missouri (exc=pt St. Louis and St. Louis County)—45 cents 
hour. ; 

Kansas—45. cgnts per hour. 

Oklahoma—40 cents per hour. 





per hou 








per 


22. Tennessee—35 cents per hour. 

23. Texas—35 cents per hour. 

24. Utah—40 cents per hour. 

25. Virginia—35 cents per hour. 

26. Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Nevada—40 cents per hour. 
27. West Virginia—35 cents per hour. 

28. Wisconsin and Upper Peninsula of Michigan—45 cents per hou 
29. Cook County, TIllinois—45 cents per hour. 

30. St. Louis and*St. Louis County, Missouri—45 cents per hour. 

31, Arizona—35 cents per hour. 

32. California—southern Division—40 cents per hour. 


Rates of wages for labor used in the handling and delivery of 
lumber and building material above the minimum provided in this 
Article within each metropolitan or urban area shall, as to all deal- 
ers in each respective area, be not less than such rates as shall be 
agreed upon by the majority of all dealers subject to this Code in 
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each trading area, after the approval thereof by the Code Authority 
and by the Administrator. 


CLERICAL AND OFFICE EMPLOYEES. 

The weekly wage for clerical and office employees whose maximum 
hours are forty (40), shall not be less than that provided by the 
hourly rates in Article V. 

The weekly wage for clerical and office employees provided for 
by Paragraph B of Article IV shall be the same as employees 
whose maximum hours are forty (40) per week, and provided that 
time and one-half shall be paid for hours in excess of forty-eight 
(48), and provided that no such employee shall receive less than 
$12 for such 48-hour week. 


ALL OF THE ABOVE RATES SUBJECT TO FOLLOWING EX- 
CEPTIONS: 


1. Office workers under nineteen (19) years of age, and with less 
than six months experience, and persons partially disabled, shall be 
paid not less than 75 percent of the minimum wage herein speci- 
fied; provided that the total number of persons so defined shall not 
exceed ten (10) percent of the total number of yard, office and serv- 
ice employees. 

2. Persons employed as provided for by Paragraph (B), Article 
IV, shall be paid not less than the minimum hourly rates for forty 
(40) hours, and time and one-half for all hours in excess of forty- 
eight (48), provided that no such employee shall receive less than 
$12 for such forty-eight (48) hour week. 

3. It is agreed that the rates hereinabove set forth establish a 
guaranteed minimum rate of pay regardless of whether the em- 
ployee is compensated on the basis of a time rate or on a piece-work 
rate. Each employer shall report to the Administrator adjustments 
made in his piece-rate schedule. 


ARTICLE VI, CHILD LABOR 


It is expressly provided that no employee under sixteen years of 
age shall be employed. 

No employee under eighteen years of age shall be employed in 
handling lumber and building materials, nor employed as an op- 
erator of, or as an off-bearer from, any woodworking machinery. 


ARTICLE Vil, ADMINISTRATION 


To further effectuate the policies of the Act, a Code Authority 
(which is referred to as the Code Authority) is hereby set up to 
co-operate with the Administrator in the administration of this 
Code. 


1. ORGANIZATION AND CONSTITUTION OF THE CODE 

AUTHORITY. 

For the purpose of the administration of this Code, the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association shall establish and em- 
power a suitable agency, herein referred to as the Code Authority, 
to assist the National Recovery Administration in administering 
the provisions of this Code. The Code Authority shall consist of 
one member from each of the constituent Divisions of the associa- 
tion, to be elected by fair and reasonable methods by the respective 
Divisions; it shall be empowered to elect two additional members 
at large to the aforesaid Code Authority. The Administrator may 
appoint not more than three (3) non-voting members of said Code 
Authority to serve as his representatives thereon, or as representa- 
tives of such other groups as he may see fit to designate. 

The Code Authority shall establish Divisions of the lumber and 
building material trade, and shall appoint appropriate agencies (as 
stated in Article VII, Section 3) for the administration of this Code 
in each Division or Sub-Division; the Code Authority shall delegate 
to said agencies all necessary power and authority for the admin- 
istration of this Code within the Divisions and Sub-Divisions, in- 
cluding the adoption of Divisional and Sub-Divisional rules and 
regulations not inconsistent with this Code and subject to the ap- 
proval of the Administrator, but shall reserve and retain the power 
to administer the provisions of this Code. 

The aforesaid Code Authority shall be empowered to act in re- 


spect of all matters before the Code Authority and within its juris- 
diction. The Code Authority shall have the powers and duties as 
provided herein, provided, however, that the aforesaid Code Author- 
ity shall reserve the power to make final recommendation as to any 
matters relating to the administration of this Code; and in addi- 
tion thereto it shall: 


A. Make rules and regulations and interpretations, including 
Rules of Fair Competition necessary for the administration of this 
Code, which rules, regulations and interpretations shall be subject 
to the approval of the Administrator, and designate such agents and 
delegate such authority to them as may be necessary to effectuate 
the purposes and to administer the provisions of this Code. 


B. From time to time require such reports from Divisions as in 
its judgment, or in the judgment of the Administrator, shall be 
necessary to advise it adequately of the administration and opera- 
tion of the provisions of this Code. 


C. Upon complaint of interested Divisions, or upon request of 
the Administrator, or upon its own initiative, make such inquiry 
and investigation as to the operation of the Code as may be neces- 
sary. 

D. The Code Authority shall be charged with the administration 
of the provisions of this Code, and with duties, through agents or 
otherwise, of hearing and adjusting complaints, considering pro- 
posals for amendment of this Code, making recommendations there- 
on, and otherwise administering its provisions. 


E. The Code Authority shall be empowered to consider and make 
a recommendation with respect to any breach of this Code or any 
dispute arising as a result of same. This Code Authority may, if 
it sees fit, cite any dealer operating within its jurisdiction to the 
Administrator, for such action as the law may provide. The Code 
Authority shall empower and authorize each Division to maintain 
an arbitration committee of such number as it may decide; such 
committee may include one person who is not an association mem- 
ber. Any breach of this Code, or any dispute arising as the result 
of this Code within the jurisdiction of a Division, may be referred 
to the Divisional committee for consideration and recommendation. 
This Divisional committee, after full hearing and upon finding any 
dealer operating within the jurisdiction of said Division guilty of 
breach as reported, may cite such dealer to the Administrator for 
such action as the law may provide. 

F. The Code Authority may delegate any of its authority to the 
executive committee hereinafter provided for. 


G. The provisions of Schedule A shall, so far as they differ from 
provisions of this Code, be controlling in Division 29. 


2. JOINT DEALERS IN LUMBER AND BUILDERS SUPPLIES. 


For the administration of this Code, in the case of dealers in 
lumber, lumber products, building materials and building specialties, 
whether in whole or in part, who are members of the National Fed- 
eration of Builders’ Supply Associations and who are not also mem- 
bers of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, the Code 
Authority shall appoint as its agent and representative the same 
agent or representative as shall have been appointed by the Code 
Authority of the builders supplies trade. 


3. DIVISIONS. 


For the purpose of the administration of this Code, the Code 
Authority shall divide the country into thirty-two divisions as set 
forth below: 


1. Alabama—Alabama Lumber & Building Material Association. 

2. California—(northern Division) California Retail Lumbermen's 
Association. 

3. North and South Carolina—Carolina 
Material Dealers’ Association. 

{. Florida—Florida Lumber & Millwork Assoviation. 


Retail Lumber & Building 





5. Georgia—Georgia Retail Lumber and Building Supply Associa- 
tion. : . ' 

6. Illinois—(except Cook County) TIllinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association. 


7. Indiana—The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 

8. Kentucky—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

9. Louisiana—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Material Dealers 
Association. 

10. Lower Peninsula of Michigan—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

11. Eastern portion of Pennsylvania, seven southern counties of New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and the District of Columbia— 
Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association. 

12. Mississippi—Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
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13. Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico—Mountain States Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

14. Nebraska—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Association. 

15. New Jersey (fourteen northern counties)—New Jersey Lumber- 


men’s Association. 


16. The City of New York—New York Lumber Trade Association, 


17. New York (except the City of New York), Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticur, Rhode Island and 
McKean County, Pennsylvania—Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

ik. Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, lowa—Northwestern 





Lumbermen’s Association. 

19. Ohio—The Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. 

20. Western portion of Pennsylvania—Retail Lumber Dealer's 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania. 

21. Missouri (except St. Louis and St. Louis County), Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

22. Tennessee—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Asso- 


23. Texas—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 

24. Utah—Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

25. Virginia—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply Dealers’ Associ- 
ation. 


26. Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Lumbermen’'s Association. 

27. West Virginia—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association. 


Oregon, Nevada—Western Retail 


28. Wisconsin and Upper Peninsula of Michigan—Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

29. Cook County, Illinois—Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation. 

30. St. Louis and St. Louis County, Missouri—Wood Products Insti- 


tute of Greater St. Louis, 
31. Arizona—Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona. 
$2. California (southern division)—California 


, Retail 
Association. 


Lumbermen’'s 

The Code Authority may establish other Divisions, and define the 
territories to be covered by them. Such Divisions shall be afforded 
representation on the Code Authority. 


4. FAILURE TO PERFORM. 


If any established Division shall fail to perform its obligations 
as Outlined herein, the Code Authority may, upon complaint, act as 
a Division committee for the purpose of securing the adoption of 
standards and performance conforming to the provisions of the 
Code. Due advance notice shall be given to the Division or Divisions 
of such proposals, and a reply requested. Division affected shall be 
notified of the action taken in the premises, and shall thereafter 
promptly comply with such determination. 

Proposals regarding matters affecting more than one Division 
may be initiated by any Division, and shall be submitted for con- 
sideration to the Code Authority, and its determination shall be 
binding upon such Division or Divisions. 


5. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Code Authority shall appoint from its own membership, an 
executive committee of five (5) members. The executive commit- 
tee shall exercise such authority as may have been delegated to it 
by the Code Authority, except that the executive committee shall not 
make recommendations for the amendment of this Code unless rec- 
ommendations for such amendments have been approved in writing 
by two-thirds (34) of the members of the Code Authority. 

The executive committee shall serve as the executive agency of 
the Code Authority. 

Communications and conferences of the retail lumber and build- 
ing material trade with the President or with his agents, concerning 
the amendment of this Code or any ef its provisions or any matters 
relating thereto, may be through the executive committee. 


6. JOINT INTERPRETATION COMMITTEES. 


The Code Authority shall empower and authorize each division 
to create, in co-operation with the appropriate division under the 
Code of Fair Competition for dealers in Builders Supplies, a joint 
interpretation committee, with equal representation, of such num- 
ber as the respective Divisions shall determine; this committee 
shall be empowered to interpret the provisions of the trade practice 
rules of the Code of Fair Competition for Dealers in Builders Sup- 
plies, and of this Code, insofar as such rules affect dealers in lum- 
ber and building material. This committee shall coordinate trade 
practice regulations of Divisions and Sub-divisions under the Codes 
of Fair Competition aforesaid wherever necessary. The interpreta- 
tion and decisions of this joint committee shall be subject to appeal 
as hereinafter provided. 

The Code Authority shall create a national joint interpretation 
committee, with equal representation in co-operation with the appro- 
priate jurisdictional authority under the Code of Fair Competition 
for Dealers in Builders Supplies, consisting of such number as the 
Code Authority of this Code, and the jurisdictional authority under 
the Code of Fair Competition for Dealers in Builders Supplies, shall 
jointly determine. This committee shall review appeals made from 
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determination of the joint interpretaticn committees created by the 
agencies of the respective Divisions as aforesaid. The decision of 
such joint interpretation committee shall be subject to review, as 
prescribed by the Administrator in accordance with law. 


7. REPORTS AND EXPENSE. 


In order that the President may be informed of the observance 
of the provisions of this Code, and of the extent to which the 
declared policy of the National Industrial Recovery Act is made 
effective in the lumber and building material trade, the Code 
Authority shall make such reports as the Administrator may require, 
periodically or as often as he may direct. Persons subject to the 
jurisdiction of this Code shall at its request make to the Code 
Authority, or to the respective Divisions, such sworn or unsworn 
reports as the Code Authority deems necessary on volume of sales, 
value of inventory, cost of doing business, number of employees, 
wage rates, hours worked, and other data pertinent to the purposes 
of this Code. 

Any and all information furnished to the Code Authority shall be 
deemed confidential, and shall not be divulged to any member of 
the industry except in summary, but shall be available to the 
Administrator upon request, or to the Code Authority or to any 
Divisional or Sub-Divisional agency, where necessary to administer 
the provisions of this Code. 

In addition to information required to be submitted to the Code 
Authority, there shall be furnished to Government agencies such 
statistical information as the Administrator may deem necessary 
for the purpose recited in Section 3 (a) ef the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

The Code Authority shall admit, or cause to be admitted to 
participation in this Code, any person, on terms of equality with 
all other persons participating therein; and each person subject to 
the jurisdiction of this Code, and accepting the benefits of the 
activities of the Code Authority, shall pay his proportionate share 
of the amounts necessary to furnish such benefits. 

The reasonable share of the expense of the initiation, approval 
and administration of this Code to be borne by persons subject 
thereto shall be determined by the Code Authority, subject to 
review by the Administrator, upon the basis of volume of business 
and such other factors as it may deem equitable to take into con- 
sideration. 

When the administration of this Code is delegated by the Code 
Authority of this Code to the agent appointed by the appropriate 
authority of the Code of Fair Competition for Dealers in Builders 
Supplies, the pro rata cost of administration shall be the same as 
for all other dealers in lumber, lumber products, building materials, 
and building specialties, but shall be paid to the appropriate author- 
ity of the Code of Fair Competition for Dealers in Builders Sup- 
plies, to be used by them in the administration of this Code and 
the Code of Fair Competition for Dealers in Builders Supplies. 


8. CERTIFICATE OF COMPLIANCE. 


Fach person subject to this Code shall submit to the Code 
Authority, er to its authorized administering agency within each 
Division, upon demand, but not more frequently than monthly, an 
affidavit properly executed before a Notary Public, certifying that 
he has complied with the provisions of this Code, as to rates of 
wages, hours cf labor, and all other rules of this Code as set forth 
in this Code. These affidavits shall be filed with the Code Authority, 
or with the authorized administering agency of the respective Divi- 
sions, and shall be available at all times to the inspection of the 
President of the United States or his authorized representative. 


9. ACCOUNTING. 


Each dealer subject to the jurisdiction of this Code shall maintain 
such simplified unified system of accounting as the Code Authority 
may deem adequate to provide the necessary facts for the develop- 
ment of cost data, and for the determination of the cost of doing 
business, and as the Administrator may approve. The factors to 
be included in any determination of cost under this Code shall be 
approved by the Administrator. 


ARTICLE Vill, UNFAIR METHODS OF COMPETITION 
1. TERMS OF SALE. 


The appropriate agencies established by the various Divisions 
shall have the authority to formulate uniform rules and regulations 
governing terms of sale and collection of accounts within their 
respective jurisdiction, subject to the approval of the Code Authority 
and the Administrator. The failure to adhere to such terms of 


sale and enforce collections thereunder is hereby declared to be 
an unfair method of competition. 
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2. CONDITIONS OF SALE—ESTIMATES AND QUOTATIONS. 


A. All prices, terms and conditions of sale as developed under 
the uniform cost accounting system, or established by appropriate 
rule or regulation within any trade area, shall be published by each 
dealer within each trade area, and shall be filed with the Code 
Authority or its delegated agent. Any deviation from such pub- 
lished prices, terms and conditions of sale, until new prices, terms 
and conditions of sale shall have been published and filed, shall be 
construed as unfair methods of competition. 


B. A dealer, upon request of the Code Authority, shall furnish 
to the said Code Authority, or its duly constituted agent, a list of 
items included in estimates or quotations, showing the exact quan- 
tity, grade, species, quality or brand of each item of merchandise, 
and the exact sales price of each unit listed, and proof of the quan- 
tity delivered. 


3, BREACH OF CONTRACT. 

The wilful interference by any dealer, by any means whatsoever, 
with any existing sale between any dealer and his customer, which 
has the effect of attracting business away from the dealer inter- 
fered with, is hereby declared to be an unfair method of competition. 


4, COMMERCIAL BRIBERY. 


The granting of gratuities, special discounts, secret rebates, 
advertising allowances, free samples of commercial size, special 
services, the issuance of false invoices or quotations, or the grant- 
ing of undue allowances or other special inducements, is hereby 
declared to be an unfair method of competition. 


5. GUARANTEED PRODUCTS. 


Any statement which shall be made, either oral, written or printed, 
for the purpose, or having the effect, of misleading or deceiving 
purchasers with respect to the quantity, quality, grade, brand or 
substance of the goods purchased, is hereby declared to be an unfair 
method of competition. 


6. SUBSTITUTION. 


A. The practice of selling, or offering for sale, non-standard 
grades, sizes, dimensions or classifications of lumber and building 
materials as standard, or of substituting inferior grades, sizes, 
dimensions or classifications of lumber and building materials below 
specifications, for the purpose of evading the provisions of this 
paragraph, is hereby declared to be an unfair method of compe- 
tition. 


B. The failure to include in retail bids and estimates the true 
grades and species of materials to be supplied, and the failure to 
supply the true grades and species estimated or bid upon, is hereby 
declared to be an unfair method of competition. 


7. GRADE MARKING. 


(a) When the provisions for the marking or branding of lumber 
and timber products, as required by Article XVI (b) and (c) of 
the Code of Fair Competition of the Lumber and Timber Products 
Industries, approved by the President August 19, 1933, shall be put 
into effect, as provided therein, the purchase of lumber or timber 
products not marked or branded in accordance with said provisions, 
is hereby declared to be an unfair method of competition. 


(b) No person engaged in the distribution of lumber and timber 
products at retail shall change, obliterate, remove, make substitution 
for or otherwise disturb the marks or brands placed on lumber 
and timber products in accordance with said provisions, excepting 
only as such marks or brands are removed in the normal processes 
of planing and fabricating. The violation of this rule is hereby 
declared to be an unfair method of competition. 


8. COST. 


No person shall sell lumber, lumber products, building materials 
or building specialties as herein defined, below cost. For the pur- 
pose of this paragraph, cost is defined to include the actual cost of 
merchandise to the seller, plus actual overhead. Overhead shall in- 
clude actual disbursed expense involved in selling and delivering mer- 
chandise as determined by accounting methods approved by the Code 
Authority and the Administrator, in accordance with Article VII, 
paragraph 9 of this Code, and shall be computed by the statistical 
mode method. If at any time the Code Authority desires to change 
this method of computing costs, application shall be made to the 
Administrator for a revision of the factors to be included in the 
determination of costs, or for a revision of the methods by which 
such factors are determined, or both, or if at any time the Admin- 
istrator, upon his own initiative, desires to change this method of 
computing costs, he may make such appropriate reyisions thereof, 
as he may deem necessary. 
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9. DEFAMATION OF COMPETITORS. 


Defamation of competitors, disparaging statements, directly or 
indirectly, by words or acts which untruthfully reflect on. a com- 
petitor, his service, credit standing, quality of merchandise, or con- 
ditions of employment, is hereby declared to be an unfair method 
of competition. 


10. INTERFERENCE WITH EMPLOYEES. 


Inducing a competitor’s salesman or credit man to leave his 
employment for the purpose of injuring a competitor’s business, is 
hereby declared to be an unfair method of competition. 


11. TRANSIT STOCK. 


The purchase or acceptance of lumber, lumber products, building 
materials or building specialties, shipped on consignment or placed 
in transit, via rail or water, thirty days after the approval of this 
Code, without a previous order or contract therefor, by a purchaser 
subject to the provisions of this Code, shall constitute an unfair 
method of competition. 


ARTICLE IX, GENERAL 
1. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 


All employees shall have the right to collective bargaining on the 
basis set up in Section 7 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, and employment shall be on the basis prescribed as follows: 


A. That employees shall have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing, and 
shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coercion of em- 
ployers of labor, or their agents, in the designation of such repre- 
sentatives, or in self-organization or in other concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bargaining, or other mutual aid or 
protection; 


B. That no employee, and no one seeking employment, shall be 
required as a condition of employment to join any company union, 
or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting a labor organiza- 
tion of his own choosing; and 


C. That employers shall comply with the maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of employment, 
approved or prescribed by the President. 


2. SPECIAL AGREEMENTS. 


Voluntary agreements, or proposed voluntary agreements, between 
dealers engaged in the distribution of lumber and building materials, 
or between and among organizations or groups in the lumber and 
building material trade, or in which such dealers, organizations or 
groups propose to participate as provided in Title I, Section 4(a) 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, shall be not in conflict with 
the provisions of this Code or with any approved rule issued there- 
under. 

Such agreements or proposed agreements shall be submitted to 
the Code Authority and, if not disapproved by it within thirty days 
as being in conflict with the provisions of this Code, they may 
thereafter be submitted to the President for approval, but no 
dealer engaged in the distribution of lumber and building: materials 
shall participate in any such agreement which has been determined 
by the Code Authority to be in conflict with the provisions of this 
Code. 


3. MONOPOLIES. 


This Code shall not be construed, interpreted or administered so 
as to permit monopolies or monopolistic practices, and shall not be 
availed of for that purpose. 

The provisions of this Code shall not be so construed, inter- 
preted or administered as to eliminate or oppress small enterprises 
or to discriminate against them. 


4. MEMBERSHIP. 

No inequitable restrictions on admission to membership shall be 
imposed by the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, or 
any of its constituent Divisions hereinafter referred to. 


5. ARBITRATION. 


The use of arbitration in the settlement of commercial disputes 
between employers, or between buyers and sellers, under the arbi- 
tration rules of the American Arbitration Association, is recognized 
as an economical and effective method of adjusting business con- 
troversies. Any complaint, difference, controversy or question of 
fair competition which may arise between a member of this trade 
and a member of any other industry or trade under or out of this 
Code, or a code of Fair Competition adopted by such other industry, 
or any question involving a conflict between provisions of this Code 
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and of any other Code affecting this industry, may be submitted to 
arbitration under the rules of the American Arbitration Association. 


6. AMENDMENT, CANCELLATION AND MODIFICATION. 


A. Amendments to this Code may be proposed to the Code Au- 
thority by any Division and, when approved by the said Code 
Authority, shall be effective, upon the approval of the President. 


B. This Code or any of its provisions shall be cancelled or modi- 
fied, and any approved rule issued thereunder shall be ineffective, 
to the extent necessary to conform to any action by the President 
under Section 10 (b) of the National Industrial Recovery Act in 
eancellation or modification of any order, approval, license, rule 
or regulation pertaining thereto. 


C. Any decision, rule, regulation, order, or finding made, or 
course of action followed, pursuant to the provisions of this Code, 
may be cancelled or modified by the Administrator upon complaint 
of any interested party through the Code Authority, or upon his 
own initiative, whenever he shall determine such cancellation or 
modification necessary to effectuate the provisions of the National 
Recovery Act. 


7. SUPPLEMENTAL CODE PROVISIONS. 


Supplemental Code provisions affecting or pertaining to Divisions 
and Sub-Divisions may be filed with the Code Authority and, if not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Code, may be recommended 
by it to the Administrator. When approved by the Administrator, 
such supplements shall have the same force and effect as any other 
provisions of this Code. 


8. APPEAL. 


Any interested party shall have the right of complaint to any 
Subdivision agency, and of prompt hearing and decision thereon, 
in respect of any decision, rule, regulation, order, finding or course 
of action of said agency. Such complaint and hearing shall be in 
accordance with such rules and regulations as said agency may 
prescribe. The decision of said agency may be appealed by any 
interested party to the Division agency. 

Any interested party shall have the right of complaint to any 
Division agency, and of prompt hearing and decision thereon, under 
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such rules and regulations as said agency may prescribe, in respect 
of any decision, rule, regulation, order, finding or course of action 
of said agency. The decision of said agency may be appealed by 
any interested party to the Code Authority. 

Any interested party shall have the right of complaint to the 
Code Authority, and of prompt hearing and decision thereon, under 
such rules and regulations as it shall prescribe, in respect of any 
decision, rule, regulation, order, finding or course of action of the 
said Code Authority. The decision of said Code Authority may be 
appealed by any interested party to the Administrator. 

Any party desiring to appeal from action by the Code Authority 
shall, within ten (10) days after said judgment or decision, serve 
written notice upon the Code Authority of his intention to appeal, 
and file a copy .of said notice with the executive committee for 
transmittal to the Administrator of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, requesting a date and place for hearing said appeal. 


9. VIOLATIONS. 


Violation by any person subject thereto of any provision of this 
Code, or of any approved rule issued thereunder, or of any agree- 
ment entered into by him under this Code, or any false statement 
or report made to the President or to the Code Authority, or to 
any Division or Sub-division agency established under this Code, 
shall, after determination thereon by the Administrator, constitute 
an unfair method of competition, and the offender shall be subject 
to the penalties provided by the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


ARTICLE X, EFFECTIVE DATE 


This Code and the amendments thereto shall become effective 
on the tenth day after its approval by the President. 

Respectfully submitted for acceptance by the President of the 
United States, by 


NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS ASSOCIATION. 

By: SPENcER D. BALDWIN, 
Attest: President. 
FRANK CARNAHAN, 


Secretary. 


Washington, D. C. 








ADDITIONAL COPIES OF RETAIL CODE ARE AVAILABLE 


Booklets, containing the above complete Code of Fair Competition for Retail Lum- 
ber, Lumber Products, Building Materials and Building Specialties Trade, will be supplied 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in any quantities desired at actual cost of 10 cents a copy. 








Southern Wholesalers Organize for Protection 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Oct. 9.—Wholesalers of 
the South, that they might have a united front 
in presenting their views on maximum dis- 
counts before the Lumber Code Authority met 
here on Sept. 19 and formed the Southern 
Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association. Fifty 
firms were represented at the meeting, which 
was called by the Jacksonville Wholesale Lum- 
bermen’s Association at the suggestion of 


National Committee; 


meeting at New Orleans in July. 
ing, he said, the delegation was informed that 
any exceptions to the manufacturers’ 
would have to be made before the Emergency 
this was done, and the 
committee that went to Washington made such 
a potent protest that the objectionable compen- 
sation schedules were left out of the code itself, 


At this meet- a permanent organization but to effect a tem- 
porary association which should work through 
the National-American (if acceptable to the 
latter). The discussion was continued after 
lunch, when Mr. Fleming, representative of the 
recently-organized Louisiana Wholesalers’ As- 
sociation, reported that his association already 
had gone on record as being opposed to any 


rulings 


numerous wholesalers throughout the territory, 
who felt that those controlling the administra- 
tion of the code do not have a sufficiently clear 
understanding of the relation of the wholesaler 
to the small or unorganized mills, and the im- 
portance of both groups to the general set-up. 
E. L. Chiasson, president of the Jacksonville 
association, opened the meeting and was elected 
its chairman. After expressing his appreciation 
of the attendance activities of the Florida-Geor- 
gia group which has been pushing this program 
of education since the general code meeting in 
Chicago in June, he asked Louis Germain, jr., 
of Jacksonville, to describe what this group had 
been doing and what success it had had in its 
undertakings. Mr. Germain had been a member 
of one of several delegations which had co- 
operated with the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association in the wholesalers’ 
meeting at Chicago last June, which had the 
effect of reminding the lumber industry that the 
wholesaler’s interest must be considered in the 
code; and was one of the National-American’s 
delegates to the Southern Pine Association 


and promises were given that before the South- 
ern Pine Association or the Emergency Na- 
tional Committee should pass upon any com- 
pensation schedules, the wholesalers would have 
a chance to be heard; on request they prepared 
a brief of southern wholesaler-small mill rela- 
tions and submitted it to the national committee. 

On request, the Florida Georgia group filed 
with the Southern Pine Association and later 
with the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation a list of the approximately five hun- 
dred so-called small or unorganized mills in the 
two States. Mr. Germain said that the whole- 
salers had complied with all requests to co- 
operate with impartial and complete administra- 
tion of the code, but he charged that the large 
manufacturers have “turned a deaf ear” to 
wholesalers’ requests for consideration for the 
small mill operator and his wholesale distribu- 
tion channels. 

Lively discussion followed, participated in by 
R. H. Fleming, New Orleans, La.; 
McCreary, Montgomery, Ala.; G. F. " League, 
Greenville, S. C.; T. E. Griffin, Phenix City, 
Ala.; and others. It was decided not to form 


fixed compensation, contending that trading be- 
tween wholesalers and mills should be on a wide 
open basis, with the wholesaler required to ob- 
serve any price when and if fixed. 

At least 250 firms are eligible for Southern 
Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association member- 
ship, those present agreed; and besides electing 
Mr. Chiasson and G. D. Gay, of Jacksonville, as 
chairman and secretary treasurer, respectively, 
they named a vice chairman for each State 
represented, to supervise organization, member- 
ship enrollment, listing of small mills, and fur- 
nishing of any needed additional information for 
association work, in the respective States. 
These vice chairmen are: 

Alabama—R. J. McCreary, Montgomery; 
Florida—A,. M. Foote, Jacksonville; Georgia 
—F. S. Stubbs, Douglas; Louisiana—R. H. 
Fleming, New Orleans; Mississippi—W. B. 
Hamrick, Meridian; South Carolina—D. A. 
Gardner, Bamberg Lumber Co., Orangeburg; 
Virginia—North Carolina—A. B. Lacy, M. T. 
Blassingham Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. Chiasson appointed Mr. Foote chairman 
of a committee to re-write the wholesaler-mill 
relations brief, applying to the entire South. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Conservation Conference Dates Set 


The conservation conference which under the 
Lumber Code the industry promised to seek with 
Governmental forestry agencies and forestry 
associations and societies, will be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 24-26, it has been announced, 
and the public and forestry and conservation 
organizations are sharing the forest industries’ 
great interest in the event. 

Officials of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries (Inc.) assigned the ground work 
for the conference to E. T. Allen, of Portland, 
Ore., manager of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, who is recognized as an 
authoritative exponent of forestry from the 
viewpoint of the forest owner as well as that 
of the public forestry agencies, and to William 
L. Hall, of Hot Springs, Ark., who for twenty 
years was prominently connected with the For- 
est Service and since 1919 has become widely 
known as a consulting forester for numerous 
large southern lumber mianufacturers. They 
are now in Washington working out the pro- 
gram with Wilson Compton, secretary-manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Major R. Y. Stuart, U. S. Forester, 
Earle H. Clapp, assistant forester, and others. 

Delegates to the conference will include rep- 
resentatives of the following groups: 

Lumber and timber, naval stores, forestry 
advisers, pulp and paper, National Grange, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Farmers’ 
Union, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, American 
Forestry Association, Society of American 
Foresters, American Tree Association, U. S. 
Forest Service, State foresters, Indian Timber 
Service, State farm extension service, Re- 
covery administration (by E. A. Selfridge, 
assistant deputy administrator), and Agricul- 
tural Adjustment administration. 

Those from the lumber and timber group are: 

J. W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich.; F. E. 
Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, Minn.; C. C. Shep- 
pard, Clarks La., president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; J. D. 
Tennant, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, 
Wash.; B. W. Lakin, Western Pine Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore.; C. Arthur Bruce, execu- 
tive officer, Lumber Code Authority; G. F. 
Jewett, Potlatch Forests (Inc.), Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho; S. R. Black, California Forest Protec- 


tion Association; John M. Bush, Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich.; Henry 
Hardtner, Urania Lumber Co.; Urania, La.; 


J. L. Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., Frank- 
lin, Va.; Wilson Compton, National secretary, 
Washington, D. C.; G. B. McLeod, Hammond 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif (Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association); J. W. 
Watzek, jr., Crossett Watzek Gates, Chicago; 
W. B. Greeley, West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Seattle, Wash.; D. T. Mason, West- 
ern Pine Association, Portland, Ore.; R. A. 
Colgan, Diamond Match Co., Chico, Calif. 
(California White & Sugar Pine Association) ; 
L. O. Crosby, president, Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, La.; C. R. Johnson, Union 


Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif.; C. L. 
Billings, Potlatch Forests (Inc.), Lewiston, 
Idaho; J. G. MeNary, Cady Lumber Corpora- 
tion, McNary, Ariz.; A. C. Goodyear, Great 


Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; John E. 
Johnston and Jerome J. Farrell, Northeastern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

R. E. Benedict, of the Brunswick Peninsula 
Co., Brunswick, Ga., and C. F. Speh, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., secretary of the Pine Institute, 
are delegates from the “naval stores” group, 
and forestry advisers listed besides Mr. Allen 
and Mr. Hall are: 

C. S. Chapman, of Tacoma, Wash., forester 
of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; O. T. Swan, 


Oshkosh, Wis., secretary-manager of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association; A. G. T. Moore, of New 


Orleans, La., traffic manager of the Southern 
Pine Association; and A. B. Recknagel, pro- 
fessor of forestry at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

It is probable that Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace will open the meeting, announce the 
procedure, and refer the various topics to the 
appropriate Divisions and public forestry agen- 
cies. Mr. Compton will present the general 


proposals of the lumber industry as a whole, 
and spokesmen for various regional groups in 
the forest industries will present supplementary 
or particular proposals, as will the representa- 
tives of other groups. The second day will be 
devoted chiefly to committee sessions, covering 
forestry practices by the forest industries, in- 
cluding in general proposals for sustained pro- 
duction measures through the Lumber Code Au- 
thority Divisions. Public timber disposal will 
be considered, as will taxation, forest loans, 
public land acquisitions, and public co-operative 
expenditures—perhaps even including public 
financing of residence building. The attitude of 
the forest industries is that since the introduc- 
tion of sustained-yield practices imposes finan- 
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cial and other responsibilities on these indus- 
tries, public policy should be so directed as to 
give them reciprocal support. The committees 
will present their reports in the third day’s ses- 
sion. 

\fter about six weeks, during which the 
various interests can work out programs for 
industry and Governmental action, from ideas 
developed at the meeting, a second conference 
will be held, when some definite action probably 
will be recommended as provided by the Code. 


NINE oF the States have practically eradicated 
bovine tuberculosis from within their borders, 
and others were expecting to do so during 1933. 
In April nearly 2,000,000 cattle were on wait- 
ing lists in twenty-three States, for tuberculin 
testing. Over a million were tested; the others 
had to wait. 











November, 1933. 








NOTICE 


TO ALL MANUFACTURERS OF 
Appalachian and Southern Hardwoods 


Production Quotas for November, 1933 


Official notice is hereby given to all manufacturers of hardwood 
lumber and forest products including Red Cedar, White and 
Yellow Cypress, and Appalachian softwoods, that this organi- 
zation, as Administrative Agency of the Lumber Code in this 
Hardwood Subdivision, will set production quotas for each and 
every eligible mill desiring to operate during the month of 


Under provisions of Section B, Article 8, of the Lumber Code, 
any person desiring to operate during November, 1933, shall 
give this Agency written notice on or before October 20th, 1933, 
and present acceptable evidence of ability to operate, and such 
supporting data as will be necessary for the determining and 
assigning of a production allotment. Blank forms upon which 
the required information should be furnished promptly by 
each mill have been mailed out to every eligible manufacturer 
with explanatory instructions for filling out the blanks. 


The proper committees of the Hardwood Institute will meet 
about October 20th, 1933, to make the production allotments, 
and if the information requested of the individual manufacturer 
and his application for an allotment for operating during No- 
vember, 1933, are not received by October 20th, any operation 
by said manufacturer during November will be considered in 
violation of the Lumber Code and subject to the penalties pro- 
vided in the National Recovery Act and in the Code itself. 


All mills must be registered with the Institute before they are 
eligible to receive a production allotment. Registration can be 
made by writing a letter to the Institute, giving name and ad- 
dress of owner, daily potential hardwood capacity for 10-hour 
day, and name of shipping point. It is to the interest of every 
mill not registered and desiring to operate during the month of 
November, to give this information promptly. 


HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, Inc. 
J. H. TOWNSHEND, Secretary-Manager 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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Amendments to Lumber Code 


Create Additional Subdivisions for Veneers and Plywood 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


An application having been made by the Lumber Code Authority 
pursuant to and in full compliance with the provisions of Title I 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, approved June 16, 1933, 
for amendment of the Code of Fair Competition for the Lumber 
and Timber Products Industries, as heretofore approved by me, and 
for the modification of my approval of said Code of Fair Compe- 
tition accordingly, and the administration having recommended the 
granting of such application, such proposed amendments to be in 
accordance with proposed Amendment No. 1 and Amendment No. 2 
attached, establishing the “Veneer and Plywood Division”: 

Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, pursuant to the authority vested in me by Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, approved June 16, 1933, and 
otherwise, do approve the granting of the aforesaid application, 
such amendment to take effect one week from the date hereof, 
unless good cause to the contrary is shown to the administrator 
before that time, and do approve the modification of the final 
approval of the Code of Fair Competition for the Lumber and Tim- 
ber Products Industries contained in my Executive Order dated 
August 19, 1933, in accordance with the foregoing. 


Approval Recommended: 
Hucu 8S. JOHNSON, 
Administrator. 

October 3, 1933. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


STATEMENT IN TRANSMITTAL 


October, 1933. 
To THE PRESIDENT: : 

Under the Code of Fair Competition for the Lumber and Timber 
Products Industries, as approved by you on August 19, 1933, the 
Lumber Code Authority has submitted the two attached amend- 
ments creating additional Subdivisions of the Industry, namely, the 
“Plywood Subdivision” and the “Commercial Veneer Subdivision,” 
also redesignating the present “Veneer Division” as the “Face 
Veneer Subdivision,” so that these three Subdivisions will consti- 
tute the new “Veneer and Plywood Division.” 

After full consideration and conference and agreement with the 
representatives of the Industry it is recommended that, pursuant 
to the authority vested in you by Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, approved on June 16, 1933, you approve that Article 
VII (d) “Veneer Division” of the Code be amended to read as 
Amendment No. 1 attached, and that Schedule “A,”’ Section 34, 
“The Veneer Division” of the Code be amended to read as Amend- 
ment No. 2 attached. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Hueu S. JoHnson, 
Administrator, 
Approval Recommended by: 
Tom GLASGow, 


Deputy Administrator. 





Amendments to the "Code of Fair Competition for Lumber and 
Timber Products Industries" 


| {As Approved by the President October 3, 1933) 
AMENDMENT No. | 


In Article VII (d) strike out the paragraph heading “Veneer 
Division” and the wage schedule applying to it and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


Veneer and Plywood Division: 
Plywood Subdivision: 


South (Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, Pulaski County, Illinois, Kentucky, except Jefferson County) 
23 cents per hour, or $9.20 per week of 40 hours. 

North (All other territory except the States of Arizona, New 
Mexico, California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Metropolitan Districts of New York and Chicago) 30 
cents per hour, or $12 per week of 40 hours. 

Metropolitan Districts of New York and Chicago (Establishments 
located within ten miles of the limits of the cities of Chicago and 
New York) 42% cents per hour, or $17 per week of 40 hours. 


Commercial Veneer Subdivision: 


South (Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, Pulaski County, Illinois, Kentucky, except Jefferson County) 
23 cents per hour, or $9.20 per week of 40 hours. 

North (All other territory except the States of Arizona, New 
Mexico, California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Metropolitan Districts of New York and Chicago) 30 
cents per hour, or $12 per week of 40 hours. 

Metropolitan Districts of New York and Chicago (Establishments 
located within ten miles of the limits of the cities of Chicago and 
New York) 42% cents per hour, or $17 per week of 40 hours. 


Face Veneer Subdivision*: 


Zone 1—New York City and Chicago 42% cents per hour; Zone 2— 
Northern Cities 35 cents per hour; Zone 3—Nothern Rural 30 cents 
per hour; Zone 4—Southern Cities 30 cents per hour; Zone 


Southern Rural 25 cents per hour. 


5— 


*Face Veneer Subdivision zones are as follows: 


New York: Any establishment located within ten miles of the 
limits of the City of New York. 

Chicago: Any establishment located within ten miles of the limits 
of the City of Chicago. 

Cities: Communities over 75,000 population, 
ments within ten miles of the city limits. 

Rural: Communities of less than 75,000 population. 

South: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia. 

North: 


including establish- 


Balance of the United States. 


AMENDMENT No. 2 


In Schedule “A” strike out Section 34—“The Veneer Division,” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


34. VENEER AND PLYWOOD DIVISION 


Division—(Art. II c): The Veneer and Plywood Division con- 
sists of producers, manufacturers, importers and distributors of 
commercial and face veneers and furniture, cabinet and interior 
finish plywood throughout the United States. 


Products—(Art. II a): All such veneers and plywood regard- 
less of species and origin except Douglas fir, western cedars, 


spruce, western pine, hemlock, redwood and such veneers or ply-' 


wood as are manufactured and sold exclusively for boxes, crates 
and other containers. 

Administrative Agencies—(Art. III): A committee to be selected 
by the three Sub-Divisions hereinafter named, to be known as the 
Co-ordinating Committee of the Veneer and Plywood Division, is 
designated as the agent of the Authority for the administration of 
the Code in this Division. The said committee is authorized to 
make rules and regulations necessary to administer the Code in 
this Division, and shall designate and authorize such agencies as 
may be required for this purpose. 


Subdivisions—(Art. II c): A. For the more effective administra- 
tion and enforcement of the Code in this Division, subdivisions 
shall be established as may be necessary to meet the requirements 
of the various groups and classifications of producers, manufac- 
turers, importers and distributors included therein. 

B. The following subdivisions are hereby established and the 
following administrative Agency of each subdivision is hereby 
designated: 

(a) Plywood Subdivision. 

(b) Commercial Veneer Subdivision. 

(c) Face Veneer Subdivision. 


C. Additional Subdivisions of this Division may be established 
by said co-ordinating committee with the approval of the Authority. 


D. The said co-ordinating committee shall, with the approval of 
the Authority, designate the administrative agency under the Code 
in each of such additional Subdivisions as may hereafter be estab- 
lished; and shall authorize the designated agency in each such 
Subdivision to make such rules and regulations, and to designate 
such further agencies as may be required for the administration 
of the Code therein. 

E. Each Subdivision shall be independent and self-governing in 
respect of all matters and problems relating to said Subdivision 
exclusively under the general direction of the said co-ordinating 
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committee. Proposals in respect of matters affecting more than 
one subdivision may be negotiated by any such subdivision, and 
shall be submitted for consideration to the said co-ordinating com- 


mittee. 
34-a. PLYWOOD SUBDIVISION 


Subdivision—(Art. II c): The Plywood Subdivision consists of 
producers, manufacturers, importers and distributors of commercial 
plywood throughout the United States. 


Products—(Art. II a): All plywood, regardless of species or 
origin except Douglas fir, western cedars, spruce, western pine, 
hemlock, redwood and such plywood as is manufactured and sold 
exclusively for boxes, crates and other containers. 


Administrative Agency—(Art III.): The Plywood and Veneer 
Association, 176 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois, is designated 
as the agency of the Authority for the administration of the code 
in this subdivision. Said association, through its national execu- 
tive committee, is authorized to make rules and regulations neces- 
sary to administer the Code of this Division, and shall designate 
and authorize such agencies as may be required for this purpose. 


34-b. COMMERCIAL VENEER SUBDIVISION 
Subdivision—(Art. II c): The Commercial Veneer Subdivision 
consists of producers, manufacturers and distributors of rotary-cut 
commercial veneers throughout the United States. 
Products—(Art. II a): All rotary-cut commercial veneers, regard- 
less of species and origin, except Douglas fir, western cedars, 
spruce, western pine, hemlock, walnut, mahogany, other face woods 
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of value and such veneers as are manufactured exclusively for 
crates and other containers. 

Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The administrative agency 
of this Subdivision shall be a governing committee of six men, two 
from the Plywood Subdivision, two from the Commercial Veneer 
Subdivision, and two from the Face Veneer Subdivision. The gov- 
erning committee shall, with the approval of the Authority, desig- 
nate the administrative agency or agencies under the Code in this 
Subdivision and shall authorize the designated agency or agencies 
to make such rules and regulations as may be required for the 
administration of the Code for this purpose. 


34-c. FACE VENEER SUBDIVISION 


Subdivision—(Art. II c): The Face Veneer Subdivision consists 
of producers, manufacturers, importers and distributors of face 
veneers throughout the United States. 


Products—(Art. II a): All face veneers of value, regardless of 
species and origin, except Douglas fir, western cedars, spruce, 
western and southern pines, hemlock and such hardwood veneers 
as are manufactured exclusively for crates and other containers. 

Administrative Agency—(Art. III): The Veneer Association, 616 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, is designated as the 
agency of the Authority for the administration of the Code in this 
Subdivision. Said association, through its board of directors, is 
authorized to make rules and regulations necessary to administer 
the Code in this Subdivision and shall designate and authorize 
such agencies as may be required for this purpose. 





Plywood and Commercial 
Veneers Form New Code 
Division 
Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 9.—President 
Roosevelt has approved two amendments to 
the Lumber Code, thereby bringing the many 
concerns engaged in the manufacture, importa- 
tion and distribution of plywood and commer- 
cial veneers under the provisions of the code. 
Wages and hours are the same as for the 
face veneer manufacturers, already under code 
jurisdiction. Employees are limited to a maxi- 
mum of forty hours a week, and wage scales 
run from a minimum of 23 cents an hour in the 
South to 42% cents an hour in northern con- 

gested areas. 

A new division, called the “Veneer & Ply- 
wood Division,” is created under the Lumber 
Code Authority, taking the place of the present 
Veneer Division, which becomes the Face 
Veneer Subdivision of the new group, and 
which will continue under the administration of 
The Veneer Association, 616 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. The Plywood & Veneer As- 
sociation, 176 West Adams Street, Chicago, has 
been named to administer the code for the 
Plywood Subdivision, while the administrative 


agency for the Commercial Veneer Subdivision 
will be appointed by a committee to be named 
later. The three Subdivisions are to name a 
co-ordinating committee, which will be desig- 
nated as the administrative agency of the Lum- 
ber Code Authority for the entire Division. 





Authority to Hold Hearings on 


Trade Practices 


WasuincTon, D. C., Oct. 9.—The Lumber 
Code Authority has announced that hearings on 
rules of fair trade practice will be held at the 
Hotel Mayflower here Oct. 18 and 19, to pro- 
vide an opportunity for each divisional and sub- 
divisional governing agency within the industry 
to submit supplemental rules for its branch of 
the trade. The subject is covered in a broad 
way for the industry at large by Schedule B 
of the Lumber Code, which must go into effect 
not later than Nov. 1. 

In order to expedite the hearings the Au- 
thority has expressed a desire that any matters 
to be brought up be initiated within or before 
the various agencies. It is expected that whole- 
salers, retailers and commission men not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Code will appear 
through their national trade organizations. 


"Blue Eagle'’ Requirements 
Tightened 


Wasuinocton, D. C., Oct. 9—Employers who 
have signed the President’s “Blue Eagle” agree- 
ment after Oct. 1 are learning that an executive 
order by President Roosevelt eliminated the 
application, after that date, of the clause per- 
mitting them to work factory or mechanical 
workers 40 hours a week for six weeks, and 
now it is 35 hours “straight.” 

The order was issued, the President said, be- 
cause of its “appearing to my satisfaction that 
the fair and equal treatment of all employers 
requires” that the re-employment agreement be 
modified in this respect. This order does not 
change any other part of the agreement, how- 
ever, nor does it prevent employers who signed 
previous to Oct. 1 from working employees 40 
hours a week for any six weeks up to Dec. 31. 





In ARKANSAS, or bordering on it, are five of 
the greatest flood-producing rivers of North 
America—the Mississippi, the Arkansas, St. 
Francis, White, and Ouachita. Flood forecasts 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau are important 
news in that State, and annually save many 
lives and much property. 








Kept Modern 








An Old and Respected Name....aA Plant 


our plant. 


obtainable. 


Alderman’s Popular Mixed 
Cars Are Still Available 


Kiln-dried, End-matched Flooring (Pine, Gum and Oak)—Kiln-dried Pine 
and Air-dried Cypress Finish, Roofers, Ceiling, Partition, Casing, Stepping, 
Plowed Jambs, Quarter Round, O. G. Stops, ete —Air-dried (or Air-dried and 
Kiln-dried) Tupelo Gum, Soft Maple, Red Gum and Steamed Sap Gum. We 
can include these, and other items, in most attractive MIXED CAR shipments. 
These items are, of course, with few exceptions, available also for straight cars. 


We not only stress excellent workmanship, scientific drying, and uniform 
grading, but place particular emphasis on LOADING. Whether it is a car 
containing one or many items, it is loaded with the greatest care possible— 
so as to reach destination in the same excellent condition in which it leaves 


We solicit your inquiries and orders, and suggest that you take advantage 
of our offerings before stocks are broken, and mixed cars made less easily 


D. W. Alderman & Sons Co., 


Alcolu, South Carolina 
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Shopping for Prices Under the 
Blue Eagle 


3elieving that it will throw some light on 
the problem of operating under the National 
Recovery Act, and will direct attention to the 
obligation of producer, wholesaler, retailer and 
consumer co-operating in making the NRA a 
complete success, a well-known manufacturer 
in the South has sent to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN copies of some correspondence that 
recently has passed between his company and 
one of its wholesale connections. Writing to 
the manufacturer, the wholesaler said: 

We certainly would like to ship in a car 
of your stock. However, competitive prices 
right now in this market do not permit us 
to do business with you on your basis. It is 
a fact that we can readily place orders with 
mills that are shipping very good oak floor- 
ing at prices $5 per thousand less on the 
clear, $13 less on the selects, and $8 less on 
the No. 1 common than the prices you are 
asking. 

Replying to this letter, the manufacturer 
thanked the wholesaler for holding out the 
possibility of doing some business at some 
future date and, continuing, frankly said: 

If you will bear with us and lend a few 
minutes of sympathetic attention, we would 
like to diverge from the usual cut-and-dried 
form of business letter and state that at 
that bright and perhaps (we fear) distant 


future, it may not be our happiness to be 
conducting this business of ours. We are 
faced with present needs, and immediate 


action. 

We note your letterhead bears, as most do 
these days, the Blue Eagle symbol. Prom- 
inent in that display are the words, “We Do 
Our Part.” You will probably agree with us 
that “doing our part” binds us all into a 
common bond of helpfulness. The manufac- 
turer, on his part, is doing, and must con- 
tinue doing, no matter how ruinous, his part, 
by wage increases, curtailed production and 
higher basic material costs. Then who in 
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the name of Kingdom Come continues help- 
ing the poor unfortunate out from there on? 
Who, doing his part, makes it possible for 
him to obtain a margin of profit that will 
allow him to continue? The wholesaler still 
looks for the lowest price. Likewise the re- 
tailer (who perhaps applies the original pres- 
sure). Yet each in turn flies the Blue Eagle, 
and takes justifiable pride in its display and 
its motto, “We Do Our Part.” But it is all 
hollow and impotent unless the intent and 
spirit of the movement is carried on from 
the manufacturer, to wholesaler, to retailer, 
to Mr. Consumer. During an acknowledged 
depression, it was quite in order and natural 
for the purchaser to shop around, and obtain 
prices that were expected to protect him 
against expected further declines. But in 
the spirit of the NRA we believe it is ex- 
pected that the purchaser and distributor 
lend their right hand to the only man in the 
line that is breaking through the ice, and, 
if this is not done, it will be only a matter 
of a few months until the whole surface col- 
lapses and we are all precipitated into the 
cold waters of national failure. 





Confer on Intercoastal 
Distribution 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 9.—A series of meet- 
ings is being held here between a group of 
four eastern distributors of West Coast lumber 
comprising a committee representing the Inter- 
coastal Lumber Distributors Association of 
New York, with lumber manufacturers and 
wholesalers, for discussion of a number of sub- 
jects which will come under the jurisdiction of 
the intercoastal distributors’ code. Very satis- 
factory progress is reported, though conclusions 
and recommendations are still to be determined. 
The eastern group is composed of the follow- 
ing: H. B. Wyckoff, of A. C. Dutton Lumber 
Co.; Lee Krause, Blanchard Lumber Co.; H. 
M. Vivian, North Branch Lumber Co.; and 
B. Anderson, coordinator for the Intercoastal 
Lumber Distributors’ Association. 





ments to this new book. 


608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





NEW PROSPECTIVE 
CUSTOMERS —— we 


Hundreds of Them 


Are Listed in the NEW Consolidated Edition of 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT RATING BOOK 


(Formerly Clancy's Red Book and Lumbermen's Blue Book) 


‘WE DO OUR PaRT 





Others are being announced TWICE-A-WEEK in the Supple- 


The Supplements also give notice of changes in net worth and 
mode of pay, thereby keeping the credit information about 
these names revised and up-to-date. 


Special Credit Reports are furnished promptly on request as a 
part of this 57 year old service, now known as 


Lumbermen’s Red and Blue Book Service 


Write our nearest office for rates and other particulars. 


Our Collection Department specializes in collecting lumber and allied accounts. 
Use this service—it has distinct advantages. 


LUMBERMEN'S CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 


INC. 
99 Wall Street, New York City 
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Code Advantages Outweigh Its 
Disadvantages 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 9.—“It would be 
difficult to maintain,” declared a well-informed 
Philadelphian, official of the Middle Atlantic 
Lumbermen’s Association, “that the tremendous 
benefits thus far accruing to the average retail 
lumber dealer, because of the NRA, do not 
overweigh the disadvantages to the average re- 
tail lumber dealer. In metropolitan areas where 
gypping on grades is a common practice, and 
on unstated Government work, the grade-mark- 
ing provision alone will return thousands of 
dollars’ worth of business to the fair dealer who 
bids on specifications.” 


Local skeptics, in enumerating the disadvan- 
tages of the program, point out that increased 
wages necessitate greater outlay of cash, the 
shorter work-day creates confusion and com- 
pels the employing of extra men, labor is prone 
to make unreasonable wage demands, and asso- 
ciational requests for information arouse resent- 
ment. It is generally agreed, however, that 
the Code offers a chance of achieving objectives 
for which associations have striven with only 
mediocre success these many years. The deal- 
ers here are of the opinion that, so far as the 
application of the Lumber Code is concerned, 
the success or failure of the NRA is in the 
hands of the retailers. 


To make effective the administration of the 
recently-approved Retail Code and the better 
to serve its five hundred members, the Middle 
Atlantic association under the direction of Field 
Secretary J. L. Buckley has been forming more 
than a dozen local organizations, one for each 
section in its territory, This task will be com- 
pleted by the forthcoming organization of local 
associations in Delaware, Montgomery and 
Lycoming counties in Pennsylvania, and Fred- 
erick, Carroll and Harford counties in Mary- 
land. 





Utah Passes Recovery Act; 
Requires Codes 


Sart Lake Ciry, Utan, Oct. 9.—Utah lum- 
bermen have completed their State code of 
fair competition. Lumbermen here have approved 
the national code. A recent special session of the 
Utah legislature passed a State recovery act, 
very similar to the National Recovery Act, the 
administrators of which are passing upon all 
State codes before they can become effective. 
O. D. Romney, Romney Lumber Co., Salt Lake 
City, president of the Utah Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, said: “We have held not a few 
meetings on it, and after it has been approved 
we hope to call a meeting of all the lumbermen 
in the State and explain exactly how it will 
work, The intention is to make this gathering 
a social as well as a business affair, as we have 
been so busy with the code that we have not 
been able to hold our usual summer outing this 
year.” Mr. Romney said the lumber business 
this summer and fall was “just a little better 
than it was last year.” 





October Production Allotted 
for Northern Mills 


OsuxosH, Wis., Oct. 9.—A total of produc- 
tion of 70,000,000 feet having been assigned to 
this district, no sawmill in Wisconsin or Michi- 
gan, or hardwood mill in Minnesota, is being 
permitted to operate more than 40 hours per 
week during October, instructions to this effect 
having been sent out by O. T. Swan, lumber 
code administrator for the Lake States. Mills 
which are closed for seasonal reasons are given 
a credit so that they can produce this lumber in 
a later month, along with the allotment for such 
month. 





AN ADDITIONAL 95,000 acres in 10 Oregon 
counties has been classified for reforestation by 
the State Board of Forestry, increasing the 
total area so classified to 725,000 acres. 
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Its National Production, Shi d Ord 
ational Production, Shipments and Orders 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 9.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Sept. 30, 1933, and for 
1 be thirty-nine weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage comparison with ‘statistics 
rmed of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1932: 
antic TWwO WEEKS Average No. i - n Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
dous Softwoods: of Mills 933 of 1932 1933 of 1932 1933 1932 
-etail Southern Pine Association........icccccceece 98 50, 657. 000 127 48,995,000 78 42,913,000 67 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 172 142,118,000 125 151, 089, 000 104 149,377,000 100 
not Western Pine Association.........-.eeeeeees 105 84,494,000 135 80,003,000 98 76,731,000 91 
e fe- Northern Pine Manufacturers..............+ 7 7,427,000 469 5,955,000 131 4,939,000 102 
here Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 14 503,000 103 2,714,000 144 1,972,000 117 
and Hee RRO LEA ETE RTE A Oe 396 285,099,000 131 288,756,000 “97 275,932,000 “91 
ark- Hardwoods: 
s of § Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute... fo dh dediesakah ie 173 33,653,000 253 28,760,000 103 29,492,000 95 
who § Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 14 1,516,000 1784 2,145,000 113 1,826,000 84 
t tel DOPE 6 6:6 ccc tin sa cecivecanesee os 187 35,169,000 263 30,905,000 104 31,318,000 “95 
van- fy ON WEN erences kos tr dc enavonenw sera 569 320,268,000 138 319,661,000 98 307,250,000 91 
ased — THIRTY-NINE WEEKS 
th j Softwoods: ae 
ne | Southern Pine Association...... Leese weeeeene 101 926,104,000 118 1,036,743,000 111 1,051,743,000 110 
com- f West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 172 2,650,374,000 128 2,815,902,000 118 2,844,950,000 119 
rone Western Pine Association.......+++++e+eeee: 115 1,179,493,000 117 1,411,912,000 101 1,429,458,000 106 
S$ Northern Pine Manufacturers....... pteseees 7 70,969,000 312 89,412,000 121 85,813,000 127 
ss 4 f Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 16,628,000 110 48,371,000 156 46,536,000 159 
sent- —-- —_—_—__——— aes aiccinaeeniscpemsiaice punmi PO te oes ected onus 
that a. ~~ faanae eT eT Te Te eT ee 412 4,843,568,000 124 5,402,340,000 112 5,458,500,000 114 
= ardwoods?: 
tives Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 171 435,646,000 136 589,208,000 135 579,559,000 137 
only Northern Hemlock & Hardwod Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 26,637,000 114 61,271,000 140 59,987,000 154 
leal- a ——_—_—_ a nines ma Pati Sod te ceed 
ee I a cin <enk KO Me RESETS ORES 188 462,283,000 135 650,479,000 135 639,546,000 138 
der ESE SS IETS BIR SRE ee ey op 583 5,305,851,000 125 6,052,819,000 114 6,098,046,000 116 
the * 4 
| Rel f Unfilled Ord Stock 
te West Coast Review elation of Untilled Orders to Stocks 
1€ J +P - . t - 
tter _(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Wasuinocron, D. C., Det. 9.—Following is a statement for five groups of the gross stock and 
ddle & SEATTLE, W ASH., Oct. 11.—The 293 West | unfilled order footages Sept. 16: 
‘ield : Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving Aseociation— No. of Gross Unfilled 
nore : production, shipments and orders during the two | southern Pine Association .......-.cccecccecuce ~~ 426.094.000 54,803,000 
each ¥ weeks ended Oct. 7 reported: West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.......... 130 865,708,000 196,615,000 
“ Production 136,908,000 Western Pine Association .......25000scccsecese 108 1,067,344,000 93,109,000 
om- | Shipments 136,177,000 0.6% under production Northern Pine Manufacturers............-ssee- 7 167,719,000 5,191,000 
ocal Orders 136,004,000 0.7% under production | Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............- { 193 1,046,916,000 = _avsaeae, 
sat | : spe lah ae : _—- #4 8 enacegaa 73,347,000 
Nor A group of 379 mills whose production re- 
nome ports for 1933 to date are complete reported as 
oo oe follows: S | Dp si | O 
[  Avgrage weekly cut for 40 weeks— 410,99 ales 5 Fercent Below Output 
1° ; a ear re wren 73,186,000 ‘ 
1 : Average cut for two weeks ended [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
; Oct. TF wccccccccces Ltt eeeeeeeeeees 73,395,000 WasuincrTon, D. C., Oct. 12.—Six associations for the two weeks ended Oct. 7, reported as 
A group of 293 mills, whose production for | fo}jows: Week No. of 
um- the two weeks ended Oct. 7 was 136,908,000 Softwoods ended Mills Production Shipments Orders 
of | feet, reported distribution as follows: Southern Pine Association (North Carolina Sept. 30 103 26,216,000 25,859,000 21,872,000 
ved Unfilled Se CEE isla hedebo6 exe candscus names Oct. 7 89 23,048,000 16,866,000 19,386,000 
. t Shipments Orders Orders 
F the ii ae West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...... Sept. 30 331 81,620,000 93,366,000 88,421,000 
devon oe .- Ra a =o Oct. 7 314 81,864,000 68,701,000 75,500,000 
the | _ cargo 54,140,000 48,441,000 117,998,000 | Western Pine Association (Inland Empire Sept. 30 132 47,172,000 44,158,000 44,843,000 
all A Export ... 12,346,000 20,990,000 50,659,000 Be ae ee Oct. 7 129 45,382,000 39,324,000 38,682,000 
i 3 Local .... 18,016,000 18,016,000 ........ Northern Pine Manufacturers.............. Sept. 30 : rete ert preg ey 
ake } 196,177,000 196,006,000 S855IR000 | seek & Hardwood Manuiae- Sept 80 21—« 169,000 1,220,000 776,000 
) = S 4aKm 34.4: : Northern emloc ardwoo anufac- Sept. A ’ ’ ’ 
ers’ A group of 153 identical mills, whose re- turers’ Association..........++seeseeeeees Oct. 7 22 224,000 1,589,000 2,329,000 
few ports of production, shipments and orders are — > ial 98 
ved complete for 1932 and 1933 to date, reported as WOM occ ccccccsvccesccsvecscoccccscocess a * ty 1 Bee s1'000 199°200'000 132'403°000 
pat oe ‘cane & for 40 week ee 30 512 32,326,000 26,032,000 28,151,000 
ai weeks ende verage for weeks ° : Sept. 2 ’ ’ , , ’ ’ 
will Oct. 7, 1933 1933 1932 Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute....... Oct. 7 506 31,469,000 31,442,000 28,271,000 
ring Production 58, 360, 000 58,611,000 43,670,000 
rave Shipments 58,617,000 62,110,000 51,742,000 | Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- g,n¢. 39 21 854,000 1,191,000 770,000 
pe Orders 58,465,000 62,357,000 51,806,000 CHORE 4D esc 6.6 0460444002600 b 8 Oct. q 22 1,099,000 1,594,000 861,000 
. ; 
this e e EE seceding db nies Mane etre ae ee eee ee Sept. 30 533 33,180,000 27,223,000 28,921,000 
ness Warning Service Lessens Forest Oct. 7 528 32,568,000 33,036,000 29,132,000 
tter . f e 
Fire Loss 
SEATTLE, WaSH., Oct. 7.—The importance _ 
of adequate fire warning was brought to the fj iT 
4 fore when it became known here the part 
played by the Washington Forest Fire Associ- 
i ation in averting fire losses during the week of f( 
tec. | Aug. 21 to 27, the period’ of the great Oregon 
ito | fire. Heavier fire losses undoubtedly would PINE-HARDWOODS- OAK NT 
ofes have occurred if the association had not sent 
sing out two warnings. Aug. 21 the humidity 
per dropped to 41 percent and on the night of the LONGLEAF PINE LUMBER AND DIMENSION 
at 21st the first warning was dispatched, as the SHORTLEAF PINE FINISH, TRIM, MOULDINGS 
ther | association reasoned that the preceding high SHED AND YARD STOCK ITEMS 
fills ——— had had a drying out effect. Tues- OAK AND GUM TRIM AND MOULDINGS 
: day afternoon the humidity dropped to 37 per- 
ven : 
a i cent. On Aug. 23 the temperature rose even RED AND WHITE OAK FLOORING, PLAIN OR QUARTERED 
ale higher. The humidity for several hours was WHITE AND RED OAK, BLACK GUM, TUPELO, RED GUM, 
below 35 percent. Promptly the association CYPRESS, ELM, BEECH, HICKORY AIR AND KILN DRIED 
wired or ’phoned all operations. Thursday the RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL TIMBER A SPECIALTY 
™ humidity dropped to 18 percent, and on Friday 
| by and Saturday also reached this low point. The 
the |) Uanger'mare i genealy rezarded 80 ce | (EAMONN MUNI] MOO eee WACO eo ODOT ST 
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Mills Rush Production Reports, 
But Many Arrive Late 


New OrR.eANs, La., Oct. 9.—Though the 
Lumber Code had been operative scarcely more 
than a month, H. C. Berckes, secretary-man- 
ager of the Southern Pine Association, was able 
to report to the organization’s production con- 
trol commitee, when it met here Oct. 4, that 
manufacturers with an aggregate production ca- 
pacity of over a billion feet—nearly the entire 
capacity of southern pine mills—already had 
turned in the first of their regular production 
reports, as required by the Code. This is a 
remarkable performance, he said, in view of the 
fact that many of the 5,000 large and small 
pine mills in the seventeen States of the Divi- 
sion are located in comparatively isolated sec- 
tions, where communication and transportation 
facilities are meager and difficult. This record, 
he added, “gives striking indication of the 
practically universal compliance of southern pine 
manufacturers with the provisions of the Code.” 

The reports did not all come in on time, 
however—481 applications for October allot- 
ments were received after the expiration of the 
time limit set in the Code—but because it was 
the first month of the new program, and be- 
cause of the extenuating circumstances men- 
tioned above, the committee unanimously de- 
cided to allow these allotments on the same basis 
as if they had arrived in time. M. L. Fleishel, 
of Shamrock, Fla., chairman of the committee, 
presided; members present included A. L. Car- 
ter, R. D. Crowell, D. T. Cushing, W. H. 
Fields, Reed Gammell, S. E. Moreton, W. T. 
Neal, J. J. Paschal, and W. R. Melton; Her- 
man Dierks was represented by Fred Dierks, 
and E, A. Frost by F. W. Scott. 

The Lumber Code Authority, Mr. Berckes 
said, had requested data to justify the Division 
production allotment of 450,000,000 feet for each 
of the months of September, October and No- 
vember, and had suggested that the quotas be 
based upon “shipments during the representative 
recent past period.” To ascertain what this 
basis actually would be, the association com- 
piled what it believes to be the most represen- 
tative statistics concerning monthly production, 
shipments and orders of southern pine mills ob- 
tainable, or in fact the most representative ever 
gathered by any agency. 

The figures, for July and August, were com- 
piled from the actual reports of 724 mills, whose 
highest monthly average, 436,665,000 feet, was 
42.28 percent of the estimated highest monthly 
average production of 3,089 mills—1,032,892,000 
feet. The 724 mills cut 274,496,932 feet, shipped 
240,566,607 feet, and had orders for 223,693,501 





feet. From these figures the association statis- 
ticians made the following estimates: 
Production Shipments Orders 

August 649,240,614 568,983,129 529,076,397 
July 653,395,754 612,453,440 543,255,644 
Total 1,320,636,368 1,181,436,569 1,072,332,041 
July-Aug. 

Aver. per 

month 651,318,184 590,718,285 536,166,021 


The committee, after carefully studying the 
figures and discussing them, agreed that they 
were sufficiently representative and sent them to 
the Authority, with the request that the Divi- 
sion’s production allotment be raised from the 
450,000,000 feet to 612,455,440 for September, 
and 568,983,129 for October, with the further 
understanding that when the September figures 
are available the November quota for the Divi- 
sion will be determined upon the same basis. It 
was also agreed that, unless there are specific 
instructions to the contrary from the Authority 
or from the committee, the association man- 
agement should make November allotments for 
the individual mills on the same basis as the 
October allotments, as soon as the Division’s 
quota is received from the Authority. Such 


allotments are to be made only to mills which 
have registered and have made applications for 
allotments. 


Twenty-eight mills applied for exceptions to 
the October allotments awarded them, and the 
following decisions on these have been an- 
nounced : 


Applications disallowed: McGowin-Foshee 
Co., Willow, Fla.; Ozan Lumber Co., Prescott, 
Ark.; Paterson & McInnis Lumber Co., Gulf 
Hammock, Fla.; Tatum Lumber Co., Hatties- 
burg, Miss.; John C. Shepherd Lumber Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. Herbert Bate Co. (Inc.), 
New York; Barney Pyle, Marshall, Tex.; 
Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, Warren, 
Ark.; Sumter Lumber Co., Electric Mills, Miss. 

Applications disallowed but management 
authorized to change basis of allotment: J. M. 
Griffin Co., Estes, Miss.; W. C. Sherman Co., 
Hicoria, Fla.; J. E. Elrod Lumber Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Brown Lumber Co., West Union, 
S. C.; Canfield Lumber Co., Canfield, S. C.; 
H. C. Wood, Milton, Fla.; L. N. Dantzler Lum- 
ber Co., Moss Point, Miss.; Alger-Sullivan 
Lumber Co., Century, Fla.; Cherokee Lumber 
Co., Cherokee, Ala. 

The application of the Swift-Hunter Lum- 
ber Co., Atmore, Ala., asking that the produc- 
tion of the W. M. Carney Mill Co. and other 
producing units which had been abandoned be 
included in its basis of allotment was disal- 
lowed. The committee, however, authorized 
the management to adjust the basis of allot- 
ment of the Swift-Hunter Lumber Co. insofar 
as the figures first submitted were in error. 

The production allotment of the Natalbany 
Lumber Co., Hammond, La., was allowed in- 
crease to permit the mill to meet contract 
orders on hand that must be filled before Oct. 
31; the increase, however, will be deducted 
from the mill’s November quota. 

The committee disallowed the application 
of the Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, Foley, 
Fla., asking that it be permitted to include 
the production of the Eastport, Fla., plants 
(now dismantled) in the basis of its allot- 
ment. 

The application of the Epperson Lumber 
Co., Lynchburg, Va., asking for exception be- 
cause of time timber contracts was disal- 
lowed, 

The committee instructed Secretary-Mana- 
ger H. C. Berckes to secure more information 
relative to the application of Nickey Bros. 
(Inc.), Memphis, Tenn., before it could be 
passed upon. The mill also is to be advised 
that under the Code it may bank pine logs 
to any extent necessary in conducting its 
hardwood operations. 

An increase in the allotment of the S. E. 
Boozer Lumber Co., Anniston, Ala., was 
authorized, contingent upon the company’s 
showing of fact that it is in possession of 
contracts calling for delivery before October 
31, and upon evidence that certain timber is 
deteriorating because of insect attacks. 

The committee disallowed the application 
of the Warsaw Lumber Co. to transfer the 
quota of a burned mill and timber at Colum- 
bus, Ga., it had purchased subsequent to the 
fire on the grounds that the fire occurred 
previous to Warsaw ownership and the Code 
prohibits transference of quotas. 

The Williams Lumber Co., Wilson, N. C., 
was granted an exception insofar as such 
increase is necessary to take care of business 
(providing package, and barrel material for 
movement of the tobacco crop), but such 
increase must be deducted from the Novem- 
ber allotment. 

The application of the Slater Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), New Bern, N. C., was allowed and an 
increase of from 400,000 to 600,000 feet 
granted in order that the mill may produce 
timber blown down by a recent hurricane and 
because of other conditions incident to the 
hurricane. 

A. B. Hall, Stephens, Ark., was instructed 
to submit additional data relative to his Gov- 
ernment and State highway contracts, and 


the management was authorized to adjust 
the basis of the allotment. 

The committee disallowed the application 
of the Standard Lumber Co., Live Oak, Fla., 
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asking that the allotment be increased upon 
the basis of a former operating unit not 
representative of its present condition, but 
instructed that an inspector be sent to the 
Standard plant to investigate and get correct 
figures and to adjust the basis of allotment 
on such showing of fact. 

In its Sept. 20 meeting the committee con- 
sidered applications for exceptions to Octo- 
ber quotas and at that time decided that no 
exceptions would be granted on October 
allotments because of short-time timber 
leases. The committee also at that time 
voted not to permit mill operations on a time 
basis, making the feetage basis universal in 
its application for the period. 


The committee voted to hold in reserve 5 per- 
cent of the total production allotment for the in- 
dustry in November, fixing the total mill quotas 
at 95 percent of the industry’s allotted total, in 
order to have that margin for adjustment of ex- 
ceptions and to meet emergency conditions. 

The Production Contre! Committee allocated 
individual quotas for October to 3,067 mills 
having a total three-year average production of 
1,019,899,000 feet to which mills quotas totaling 
489,532,000 feet, or 48 percent of the three-year 
average, were allocated. 





Proposed Minimum Prices for 


Hardwoods 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 9—Members of the 
cost protection committee of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, and J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the organization, and 
George Land, in charge of its cost protection 
activities, have been in Washington, D. C., ar- 
ranging for the presentation of cost prices to 
the Lumber Code Authority (Inc.). These 
will be presented this week and it is hoped that 
approval of General Johnson may be obtained 
promptly. 

These prices are f. o. b. mills in Louisiana 
and Texas, usually taking a 9 cent rate over 
Memphis to Chicago Central Freight Associa- 
tion points. Therefore, in order to get the ap- 
proximate Memphis basis, add the following 
amounts per thousand: 5%” oak, $2.50; 34 oak, 
$3; 4/4 and thicker oak, $4; 54 gum, $2.00; 34 
gum, $2.50; 4/4 and thicker gum, $3; 4/4 and 
thicker cypress, poplar and cottonwood, $2.50; 
4/4 and thicker tough ash, $3.50. 

Proposed Minimum Prices on Southern 

Hardwoods f. o. b. Mill Oct. 4, 1933 
Pl, White Oak Pl. Red Oak 


Thick- No. No. No. No. 
ness FAS 1C 2C FAS 1c 2C 
ae 50 37 22 42 32 20 
. ee 58 40 27 45 36 27 
| eee 5 42 30 50 40 30 
Pe 5a ea 70 48 32 57 44 30 
SE ars area 5 55 32 63 44 31 
. a 90 60 32 80 56 31 

, ae 125 90 ne 90 70 31 

oi cites 135 100 60 100 75 31 

Qtd White Oak Tough Ash 

Thick- No. No. No. No. 

ness FAS 1C 2C FAS 1C 2C 
65 50 25 40 28 18 

. ae 75 58 30 ; 
ree 80 60 40 50 35 20 
|, SS 95 64 42 55 38 22 
|. ee 105 66 45 58 41 22 
|. eee 115 75 47 65 45 22 

. | Qe see “a a 70 50 25 

PE hic araet ‘a 80 55 25 

Pl, Red Gum Pl. Sap Gum 

Thick- No. No. No. No. 
ness FAS 1C 2C FAS 1C 2C 
———S 45 30 16 32 25 12 
SRS 50 32 18 36 29 14 
re 55 35 22 40 32 15 
. 60 40 21 42 34 15 
Oe eeacicn 60 40 21 43 35 15 
Se. avcnea 63 45 25 50 40 16 

Qtd. Red Gum Qtd. Sap Gum 

Thick- No No. No No 
ness FAS 1C 2C FAS 1C 2C 
OE weds'a 57 35 22 45 35 20 
7 61 40 22 47 37 20 
, eer 61 40 22 48 38 20 
. eee 63 45 25 50 40 22 

ae 75 55 55 45 

a 75 55 60 50 . 

Cottonwood Tupelo 

Thick- No No. No. No. 
ness FAS 1c 2C FAS 1C 2C 
Me wceae's 30 27 24% 33 25 15 
| 32 29 26 36 28 15 
Ge aeones 34 31 28 36 28 15 
Me sestvaer «6 oe rs “40 30 16 
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Medium Texture Poplar 


Thick- No. No. No. 
ness FAS S&S 1C 2A 2B 
SY eer errr 50 oe 25 oa a 
De igh gnaw ae 55 Be 30 ae a 
Of. Serre ee 60 45 35 24 19 
| ee 65 47 37 25 19 
a re ae 67 47 38 Me 
NE iceveraie aie eal erate 75 : 40 25 19 

Yellow Cypress 

Thick- No. No. No. 
ness FAS SEL 1S 1c 2C 
Re ceukaseaeieee 45 35 28 28 22 
1 a eee 50 40 30 30 24 
Bee pcckaee ne aces 52 45 30 30 24 
reer 65 45 35 35 25 

Oe cece ewcwees 75 60 40 35 . 
Se ccoweseesiane 80 65 40 35 -— 

Pl, Black Gum  Qtd. Black Gum 

Thick- No. No. No. No. 
ness FAS ee 3c FAS 1c 2C 
YS Perr 33 25 15 40 30 18 
8) eee 36 28 15 45 35 18 
GFe iceaes 36 28 15 45 35 19 
NS ree 40 30 16 47 37 20 

Magnolia 

Thick- No. No 
ness FAS 1c 2C 
| PN ee ere reer ee 55 40 18 
i’ -<. xcaiaihs @neianedaatbale aore ee kae 57 42 20 
A sis Gis siSeceesiw are ace a aaa ew aan 58 43 20 
OF ee er 60 45 22 
Oe oc cceenteen dene se owe mses 70 55 26 
OL a ee er ee ee 75 60 30 


On soft elm, soft maple and willow, no 


prices are proposed. 


On the following woods, eae Tg prices 
apply: Plain sycamore, 5/8, $25; 4/4, $26; 5/4, 
$27; 6/4, $27; 8/4, $30; quartered sycamore, 
5/8, $30; 5/4, $30. Beech, 5/8, $26; 4/4 $27; 
5/4, $28; 6/4, $30; 8/4, $35. Hackberry, 4/4, 
$30; 5/4, $33. On hickory and pecan, no 
prices are proposed. 

Miscellaneous 
Gap gum bomboarGs, 18-47" «0 oo: cscecees $53 
Cottonwood boxboards, 13-17”........... 47 
C/A WAR GOD SU. TBH Ee cccccccccccccese 48 
4/4 DAS Cottonmweek B81 ..ccvceseccs 40 
Panel & wide No. 1 cottonwood......... 70 


5/8 FAS tupelo, $27%; No. 1 Common.. 20 


3/4 FAS tupelo $30; No. 1 Common... 22% 
4/4 qtd. red oak FAS, $65; No. 1C........ $50 
4/4 sound wormy oak, $24; ee 10 
4/4 No. 3A common flooring oak......... 18 
4/4 FAS qtd. fig. red gum, $05: ea 90 
10/4 No. 1C&B qtd. black gum..... $50 & 40 
12/4 No. 1C&B qtd. black gum...... 55 & 45 





Must Apply for November 
Production Allotments 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 9.—Southern Pine 
manufacturers desiring to produce lumber dur- 
ing November must file their declaration with 
the Southern Pine Association, the species ad- 
ministrative agency, on or before Oct. 21, ac- 
cording to notice issued by H. C. Berckes, sec- 
retary-manager. The allotments to manufac- 
turers for November, based on the total indus- 
try production and the applicants for quotas, 
will be set by the production control committee 
in a meeting subsequent to Oct. 21. 

Formal notice to manufacturers, with blank 
forms of application for allotments and _sta- 
tistical and other necessary information to be 
filled out by the mills, were sent out by the 
association on Oct. 4, and legal notice also was 
published in lumber trade papers. 





Southern Loggers to Study 
Code 


New Oreans, La., Oct. 9.—Logging super- 
intendents will spend most of the time studying 
the provisions of the Lumber Code, particularly 
as to the maximum allowable work week and 
to selective logging as the conservation clause 
provides, when the Southern Logging Associa- 
tion meets Oct. 24-25 at the Roosevelt Hotel 
here, on the call of President D. R. Durant, 
of Uriah, Ala. Secretary James Boyd, of New 
Orleans, says that attendance already pledged 
assures that an experienced group of loggers 
will take part in the discussion which will seek 
solution of the various perplexing problems. 

The association did not meet in 1932, because 
of the economic situation, but the new problems 
presented by the Code open a new phase of 
operation of woods crews, so the leaders of the 
organization believe a meeting is necessary this 
year. 
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The Plus Protection of 
That Mutual Interest 


Behind every Lumber Mutual Policy stands that mutual interest and 


desire to protect against loss. 
and pay losses promptly. 


It’s not enough to adjust claims fairly 
We pride ourselves on cur reputation in set- 


tling losses, but the best and most perfect protection is prevention of 
loss and preservation of property values with no interruption of business. 
By expert engineering counsel, we endeavor to eliminate hazards and 


prevent fires. 


Through dividends, earned by reduction of losses and 


economical management, we endeavor to protect against unnecessary 
cost. We cannot feel that we have served completely unless we provide 
this plus protection—against fire, loss and cost. 


Write any of our Companies for full infor- 
mation as applied to your insurance needs. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


& Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Mansfield, Ohio. 


% The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., of Boston, Mass. 


WITH THAT 


MUTUAL 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion of Seattle, Wash. 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Central Manufacturers -_ 4 aati 7 
ance Co., of Van Wert, 


Os a 2 2 2 — 








Warns Against Operating 
Without Permit 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 9.—Warning to 
southern pine lumber manufacturers that they 
must abide by the Lumber Code, whether or 
not they have signed the Code, was voiced by 
H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager Southern 
Pine Association, the industry’s administrative 
agency, in a statement calling attention to the 
regulations. An official ruling by Frank S. 
Pollack, assistant NRA counsel, that “under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act a code 
approved by the President becomes binding 
upon each employer in the trade or industry on 
the effective date stated in the code, regardless 
of whether or not the particular employer 
signed the code,” is cited by Mr. Berckes. 

All southern pine manufacturers must pay the 
minimum wage and observe the maximum hours 


of work prescribed by the Code, said Mr. 
Berckes, and any producer of southern pine, re- 
gardless of the type of his operation, who fails 
to obtain a quota and operates without a quota 
is violating the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, the penalty for which has been set at $500 
for each violation, and each day’s operation con- 
stitutes a violation. 


Audio’ ti Code Officer 


Houston, TEX., Oct. 9.—Ray Wiess, well 
known in lumber circles through his long con- 
nection as general sales manager for the Kirby 
Lumber Co., and his other trade associations, 
has received notice of his appointment as as- 
sistant to C. Arthur Bruce, executive officer of 
the Lumber Code Authority. Mr. Wiess left 
immediately for Washington, D. C., to assume 
the responsibilities of his new position. 
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WibLst 


|_ oNGLEAF timbers 
—strong, tough- 
fibered, durable—tim- 
bers that the years 






have proved will carry 


maximum load stresses. 


WIERLONG LEAF LUMBER CO] 


HOUSTON.TEXAS. | 
MILLS: WIERGATE. TEXAS] 
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Goldsboro N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service,” by rail and water, 
will keep you supplied with all items in 


Yard Stock : Shed Stock 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
Washington, D. C. 








CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 





Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
. Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 











Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
Califorria White 


WHITE PINE 


Also 





and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


Fir Wallboar 
William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—220 Sth Ave. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS D 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
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Meet to Study Code 
Application 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 9.—All lumbermen 
of this district were invited to sit in with the 
Birmingham Wholesale Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Oct. 3, at a meeting called by President 
J. W. Coker, to hear John M. Bissell, of New 
Orleans, La., field secretary of the Southern 
Pine Association, discuss the application of the 
Lumber Industry Code to the activities of Bir- 
mingham lumbermen engaged in the manufac- 
ture or sale of southern pine. After his general 
statement of conditions and policies he answered 
numerous questions. 

Wholesalers were especially interested in the 
attitude of mill men toward the question of 
allowable discounts, and protection of exclusive 
sales territories and other selling arrangements. 
Mr. Bissell assured them that his association, as 
the administrative agency of the Lumber Code 
Authority, has no intention of working a hard- 
ship on any branch of the industry, but ad- 
mitted that in the orderly handling of the pro- 
duction-control program a few probably will 
suffer in the allocation of production. The 
whole industry, however, will benefit, he said. 

A proposed list of minimum prices has been 
prepared for submission to the Authority, Mr. 
Bissell announced, and there was some lively 
discussion as to what will be the wholesaler’s 
profit if the small mills are allowed to market 
their output at $2 off this list. 





Appointed NRA Adviser on 
Industry Organization 


WasuHincton, D. C., Oct. 9—The appoint- 
ment was announced Oct. 7 at the offices of the 
National Recovery Administration, of Wilson 
Compton as special industry adviser to the NRA 
on industrial organization, trade associations 
and Code authorities in relation to the perma- 
nent National Recovery program now being 
formulated. It is understood that Mr. Comp- 
ton’s duties will include co-operation with the 
recently formed policy board, established by the 
Recovery administration, of which General 
Hammond is chairman, and includes major offi- 
cials of the NRA and the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. The permanent recovery 
program being worked on by various agencies 
in the Recovery administration includes the 
relation of industry organizations and associa- 
tions to the permanent administration of Codes, 
the status and functions of Code authorities, 
public.representation and in general the perma- 
nent organization of industries for regulation 
under the New Deal. 


Lumber ''Company Stores" Hit 
by Merchants' Code 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Oct. 10.—Vigorous pro- 
tests and requests for action of some kind have 
been received by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association from many lumbermen 
throughout the country in regard to Section 4 
of the Retail Merchants’ Code, which prohibits 
company stores and commissaries from accept- 
ing scrip or granting of extended credit. : 

This attempt to eliminate company stores (it 
has been hinted that certain chain store firms 
originated the scheme) will, if successful, work 
needless hardship upon thousands of families of 
employees who, through long years of prac- 
tice, have continuously expected and received 
extended credit from their employers, the pro- 
testing lumbermen aver, and point out that 
lumber company stores are generally conducted 
for the purpose of making it possible for em- 
ployees in remote camps and small towns to 
have convenient and well-stocked stores to meet 
their needs. Employees are not compelled to 
buy from the company stores, and in fact the 
latter are abandoned whenever private enter- 
prise supplies the necessary sympathetic and de- 
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pendable services. Seldom, however, are inde. 
pendent stores willing or able to extend credit | 
to tide over long periods of unemployment or | 
intermittent employment such as have charac- | 
terized recent years. 

Because of the protests, this section will not 
become effective until March 1, 1934, before 
which date a committee of three to be appointed 
by Administrator Johnson will investigate the 
economic and social aspects of these paragraphs 
and make recommendations which, when ap- 
proved by the President, will become effective | 
in place of the present regulations. 





Excelsior Products Industry 





Prepares Its Code 


A code of fair competition for the excelsior 
and excelsior products industry has been pre- 
pared, and submitted by the National Excelsior 
Products Association, Chicago, to the Recovery 
administration at Washington. Copies are for 


sale at 5 cents each by the Government Printing 
Office. 


aed 


The proposed code calls for a 40-hour week | 


except for two 6-week periods each year during 
which a 48-hour week with 8 hour day may 
be permitted. Entirely excepted are executives 
etc. with salaries above $35 a week, and outside 
salesmen. Office workers will have a 44-hour 
week and 8 hour day maximum, and _truck- 
drivers a 48-hour week; watchmen may work 
not more than a 42-hour-a-week average, and 
may work in pairs, alternating 36 and 48 hours. 

The minimum pay proposed for male help is 
22% cents in the South and 30 cents per hour 
in the North; female labor, 17% cents in the 
South and 25 cents in the North, unless their 
work is the same as male workers customarily 
do, when they are to receive the same wages as 
men. 


Code Provisions Supersede the 
"Blanket" Agreements 


Now that the Lumber Industry Code is offi- 
cially in effect, having been signed by President 
Roosevelt, it supersedes local and State agree- 
ments made under the President’s Re-employ- 
ment Agreement, for the latter at its inception 
was announced as a temporary measure, for use 
only until the respective codes of the various 
industries could be prepared and approved. 

This fact was made quite clear in a letter 
which Deputy Administrator Tom Glasgow 
wrote Sept. 20 to C. Arthur Bruce, executive 
officer of the Lumber Code Authority. The let- 
ter has been passed on to southern pine opera- 
tors in a bulletin from H. C. Berckes, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Pine Association. On 
Sept. 16 Mr. Berckes had telegraphed the Au- 
thority a protest against the action of local 
boards in Alabama, Florida and North Carolina 
in interfering with administration of the Lumber 
Code by granting mill operators authority to 
pay less than the 24 cents an hour, and to work 
employees more than 40 hours a week, as pro- 
vided by the Code. A bad situation was develop- 
ing, Mr. Berckes’ message continued, for though 
the association is “making rapid progress in 
procuring compliance with the Code,” it “will 
find the matter seriously complicated” if such 
interference is permitted. 

When Mr. Bruce referred the matter to Mr. 
Glasgow, the latter in turn referred it to As- 
sistant Administrator R. W. Lea for action, but 
had this word of his own to say in regard to it: 

“However, so far as the Lumber Code is 
concerned, in view of the light of this tele- 
gram, I would suggest that you write a very 
clear and specific bulletin to all agencies 
operating under the Lumber Code advising 
that such interpretations, modifications and 





.rulings that may be in the nature of excep- 


tions to the Lumber Code, and as may be 


made by local P. R. A. agencies, are illegal. 
Such matters can be made effective only 
through the regular channels, as provided in 
the Lumber Code. 

“Tt seems very reasonable that some con- 
fusion anu misunderstanding should have 
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arisen in the minds of many confusing the 
situation under an established code with the 
situation that might have prevailed before 
the approval of a code. The local boards 
have overlooked the fact that once signed 
py the President these codes become actual 
Federal Laws and can be changed only by his 
signature and approval. I am sure you will 
take the necessary steps to see to it that the 
lumber industry understands this situation.’ 


What the Code Is—Is Not 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 10.—“Four things 
ljumbermen may as well remember,” declared 
Harry T. Kendall, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., in addressing the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo 
Club at its last meeting. These four things, in 
his opinion, are: 

1. The Lumber Code is not an umbrella for 
the inefficient lumberman, Under the Code 
the lumberman must conduct his business 
with all the sagacity and acumen he em- 
ployed before. 

2 The Code is not designed as a money- 
maker; it is designed as a protection for 
labor and for industry. 

3 There can be no compromise on the 
Lumber Code; the Code is as it is written, 
and where definite provisions are made there 
are no alternative choices in the adminis- 
tration. 

4. The Code is not air-tight. If some 
lumbermen would spend as much time see- 
ing how they could re-adjust operations to 
conform absolutely with the Code, instead 
of trying to escape it, the NRA, so far as the 
Lumber Code, at least, is concerned, would 
“eo over’ beyond its sponsors’ greatest ex- 
pectations. 





Hardwood Mills Must Register 


MemMpHuis, TENN., Oct. 9.—Notice is being 
sent to all hardwood operators known by the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute to be elig- 
ible for inclusion under the Code that to re- 
ceive a production allotment for November cut- 
ting they must be registered not later than Oct. 
20 at the offices of the Institute, which is the 
Code administrative body for producers and 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber and timber 
products, and also of red cedar, white and yel- 
low cypress, and Appalachian softwoods, in the 
Appalachian & Southern Hardwood Subdivi- 
sion. This Subdivision includes operators in 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Florida, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, and Mary- 
land. 

If any person or firm cutting these species in 
this territory does not register with the Insti- 
tute, by the date set, the announcement warns, 
any operation by such company during the 
month of November will be in violation of the 
Lumber Code and the National Industrial Re- 
‘covery Act, and the offender will be subject to 
the penalties which the Act provides. 





Grants Land for Forest Study 


SERKELEY, CALIF., Oct. 7.—President Sproul 
of the University of California has announced 
that the Michigan-California Lumber Co. has 
granted twenty-six hundred acres of forest land 
in El Dorado County to the College of Agricul- 
ture. The land will be used for investigations 
in the management of second-growth forests and 
also as a demonstration area to show the var- 
1ous methods of forest treatment. 








Asks Loan to Develop Holdings 


Cuarvorte, N. C., Oct. 9—The Pickens Lum- 
ber Co., located at Pickens, S. C., near here, 
has applied to the State public works advisory 
board for a $3,000,000 loan, the largest asked so 
lar in South Carolina. The-loan was asked 
lor the purpose of developing timber holdings 
in Pickens and Oconee counties. J. L. M. Irby, 
State engineer, said that the company planned 
to push its projects. 

















We're Doing Our Part 


We're doing our part to ac- 
celerate the wheels of business. 
We're operating 100% under 
the principles laid down by the 
NRA. We're anxious to see it 
succeed in full measure —be- 
cause we know that the more 
men who get back to work, the 
greater demand there will be for 
all products, including our own. 





We're putting into Frost lum- 
ber all the value we can—so as 
to make it as attractive to the 


buyer as possible. Value always 
has produced business in the 
past. We believe it will con- 
tinue to do so. 
MIXED CARS 
Shortleaf, Longleaf, Frost Pine Log Cabin 
Arkansas Pine, Siding 
Southern Hardwoods Frost Brand Oak Floor- 














and Cypress ing 


Trimpak and American’ [jneated Dimension 
Beauty Package Trim 


&G Mouldi X-ilated Lath 
Oak jum Mouldings i 
“Lineal Length Trim Cedar Closet Lining 


FROST LUMBER INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA. 
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Lumber Bought to House Forest Corps 


Orders for Quarter-Billion Feet 
Make Work for Thousands 


WasuinecrTon, D. C., Oct. 9—Approximately 
$25,000,000 will be expended within the next 
sixty days for building materials and equipment 
and labor in providing 300,000 men in 1,466 
forest conservation camps with suitable winter 
quarters, according to estimate made by Wilson 
Compton, president of American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, who has been co-operating with 
Robert Fechner, director of the emergency con- 
servation work. Most of the 250,000,000 to 
300,000,000 feet of lumber required for these 
camps is dimension and boards of common 
grades, both soft woods and locally available 
hardwoods. Dry lumber is specified, in stand- 
ard association grades, either association grade- 
marked and trade marked, or accompanied by 
an official association certificate of inspection. 
The purchases are made on open competitive 
bid, all on short notice and for early delivery. 
One southern mill which received an order for 
5,000,000 feet is already delivering the lumber 
at camp rail heads in the Northeast faster 
than Civilian Conservation Corps trucks can 
take it away. This mill is shipping its lumber 
in solid freight trains, running on passenger 
time schedules, three railroads co-operating in 
placing their best men in charge of the trans- 
portation. 


Requires Much Other Material 


Specifications are issued and purchases made 
by the quartermaster commander at each Army 
Corps area headquarters. For instance, Balti- 
more is distributing orders for 10 million feet 
for 80 camps, and has just closed bids on 18,000 
window frames and sash. Boston has just 
called for bids for 23 camps in the New Eng- 
land States, involving 1,800,000 board feet of 
lumber. 

In addition to the 250,000,000 or 300,000,000 
feet of lumber required for the 1,466 camps, 
there will be purchased enormous quantities of 
millwork, including approximately 26,000 doors 
and frames and 175,000 sash and frames. The 
doors alone will require more than seven miles 
of a single variety of moulding strip. 

While the lumber and millwork will cost 
around $10,000,000, fully as much more will be 
expended on other accessory materials, equip- 
ment and labor. For instance, large quantities 
of insulating material, roll roofing and other 
materials will be purchased. It is estimated 
that about 45,000 carpenters, other skilled work- 
men and common laborers will be employed. 


Tree Growing Depends on Utilization 


In choosing lumber for this big construction 
program, the administration will probably pro- 
vide more man hours of labor at the manufac- 
turing plant and on construction than if any 
other material were used. Local labor will be 
largely employed in thousands of communities, 
and the basic objective of the entire Recovery 
program—to give unemployment relief—will be 
widely achieved. 

The choice of lumber is the climax of a 
spirited contest between various building mate- 
rials, in which the trump card was played by 
the forest industries when they appealed for 
the specification of lumber on the ground that 
the housing of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
working in the forests, should be of forest 
products, because the business of tree growing 
is dependent upon the utilization of such prod- 
ucts. 

The two hundred and fifty million feet of 
lumber which will be required is considerably 
more than the entire weekly output of all the 
lumber mills in the United States at the present 
rate of production, and represents an expendi- 
ture of somewhere in the neighborhood of $10,- 
000,000. The decision comes at a time when 
lumber orders have been slowing down after 
several months of expansion, and means that 


employment will be afforded over many weeks 
for thousands of men in the lumber mills of 
the country. 


The decision to build these camps of wood, 
said Wilson Compton, president of American 
Forest Products Industries, is in line with 
the contention of the forest industries that 
lumber should be logically used in the con- 
struction of camps intended to promote 
forestry. What the progress of forestry 
needs as much as anything else at the pres- 
ent time is liberal consumption of the prod- 
ucts of the forests. Forest growing, so far 
as private owners are concerned, is an eco- 
nomic proposition. It is therefore fitting 
that a great national effort aimed at the 
promotion of forestry should throw its sup- 
port to the forest industries. This view was 
duly placed before the President and Robert 
Fechner, director of the emergency con- 
servation work. 


The letter to the President was in part as 
follows: 


Through the secretary of agriculture you 
have recently asked the forest products in- 
dustries to take practical steps to assure 
forest perpetuation. Under the provisions of 
the Lumber and Timber Products Industries 
Code which you have approved, the indus- 
tries, as you know, have undertaken a 
serious adventure in industrial forest con- 
servation, relying upon the pledge of public 
encouragement and co-operation. 

The construction of suitable housing for 
the forestry workers of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps would seem to provide a clear 
opportunity for such co-operation. Lumber 
construction for this purpose is obviously 
both suitable and economical, and its use 
represents a maximum of employment of 
labor both in materials and in construction. 

If, notwithstanding these facts, the Emer- 
gency Conservation Administration, for the 
purpose of housing men who are themselves 
engaged in a great public enterprise of 
forest protection and timber production, in- 
sists on the use of other materials, its action 
will be far from an encouragement to the 
forest products industries in the forestry ad- 
venture into which you have invited and 
urged them. 


In his letter to Mr. Fechner, Dr. Compton 
wrote: 


I well understand the spirited competition 
between industries for an opportunity to 
supply these building materials. But there 
is a special reason that the use of lumber 
construction should be permitted, if not re- 
quired. Furthermore, the forest industries, 
at the behest of the President, have in their 
recently approved Code of Fair Competition, 
undertaken an extensive adventure in forest 
conservation and perpetuation. Obviously 
there can be but little encouragement to 


such an undertaking if the Government 
itself, for purposes for which lumber is 
highly suitable, economical, and _ readily 


available, abandons its use in favor of pro- 
prietary and other materials which are no 
mcre suitable, less economical, and con- 
tribute less to the aggregate volume of na- 
tional employment. Their use will contrib- 
ute nothing but discouragement to the for- 
est products industries, which are seeking 
the means whereby they may effectively 
carry out forestry undertakings, which, at 
the President’s request and relying upon the 


Government pledge of co-operation, they 
have undertaken. 
(ee ae 


Hemlock for Wisconsin Camps 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 8.—Bentley Brothers, 
local contractors, successful bidders for provid- 
ing winter quarters at three camps, and build- 
ing an additional camp, in the Milwaukee dis- 
trict, for the Civilian Conservation Corps, have 
let subcontracts for approximately 600,000 board 
feet of lumber, mostly northern hemlock, and 
the insulation, to the North Side Lumber & 
Fuel Co., of Milwaukee. On two jobs, roll 
roofing will be provided by the F. J. A. Chris- 
tiansen Roofing Co., and on the other two by 
the Universal Roofing & Insulating Co. 


Two Chicgo Dealers Awarded 
C. C. C. Contracts 


The Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
was awarded a contract for over fifteen mil- 
lion feet of the lumber which the Federal Gov. 
ernment purchased, for 125 Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps camps in Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Illinois, Peter McHugh, sales manager of the 
wholesale department, told the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN last Saturday. This lumber, ac- 
cording to the specifications, can be either 
southern yellow pine, Douglas fir, or hemlock, 
using No. 2 common for the 2x4 and 2x6 stud- 
ding and the top floor, and No. 3 common for 
the sheathing and subfloor. J. A. Holtsuch & 
Co., of Chicago, one of the contractors which 
will build these camps, reported that it intended 
to start construction of the camps at Willow 
Springs and Savannah, IIl., last Tuesday 
morning. 

Close to a million feet of No. 3 hemlock 
sheathing and No. 2 common yellow pine 2x4s, 
2x6s, and flooring, was bought from the Lord 
& Bushnell Lumber Co., another prominent 
Chicago firm, and last Saturday J. J. Chal- 
mers said that the lumber was all loaded ready 
to start work on the Skokie camp west of Wil- 
mette, Ill. His company also sold 200,000 feet 
of %-inch rigid insulation board, with which 
buildings at camps will be lined. 





Southern Pine Mills to Supply 
19 Million Feet 


New ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 9.—Awarding of 
contracts for a total of approximately 19 million 
feet of southern pine lumber to be used in 
building 180 winter camps for the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps is under way by the Third 
Corps Area quartermaster of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, with headquarters in Balti- 
more, Md., according to official notice received 
here by the Southern Pine Association, H. C. 
Berckes, secretary-manager, stated. Contracts 
for the lumber for 150 camps have already 
been awarded, and thirty more will be awarded 
later, the advices stated. 

All the lumber placed under the contracts is 
to be delivered twenty days from date of sign- 
ing of the contracts. The camps will be built 
in Delaware, Maryland, eastern Pennsylvania 
and northern Virginia. Mr. Berckes stated he 
is advised that the Government contracts re- 
quire that this lumber shall be officially grade- 
marked, or else accompanied by an official cer- 
tificate of inspection by the Southern Pine 
Association, and that no mill will be allowed to 
ship any lumber on these orders until it executes 
an affidavit stating that it is operating under 
the Lumber Code. 

Inspectors of the association are being sent to 
the mills receiving the orders for this large 
supply of lumber, to make official inspections of 
all shipments under the contracts, as rapidly as 
the association is notified of the receipt of the 
orders by the mills, Mr. Berckes said. 





Contracts for 154 Camps Let 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 9.—The big event last 
week, from the Baltimore lumber trade’s stand- 
point, was the awarding of contracts for 154 
Civilian Conservation Corps winter camps in 
the Third Corps Area. The area quartermas- 
ter opened the 101 bids in the Federal building, 
and found offers of the material at prices rang- 
ing from $26 to $45 a thousand feet—the varia- 
tion being due to the transportation costs, 
mainly. The following companies were awarded 
contracts for the amounts named: 

Williams & McKeithan Lumber Co. of Vir- 
ginia (Inc.), Lynchburg, Va.—$40,658.40; Good- 
year Yellow Pine Co., Picayune, Miss.—$51,- 
570.01; M. T. Blassingham & Co. (Inc.), Nor- 
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folk, Va.—$3,939.65; Central Pennsylvania 
Lumber Co., Sheffield, Pa.—$67,829.70; Bur- 
russ Land & Lumber Co., Lynchburg, Va.— 
$74,299.29; Stevens Lumber Co., Lynchburg, 
Va.—$8,987.32; Phillips Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Richmond, Va.—$11,388.04; Eldred Lumber 
Co., Eldred, Pa.—$11,384.10; Roper Bros. Lum- 
per Co. (Inc.), Petersburg, Va.—$5,755.84; Gil- 
christ-Fordney Co., Laurel, Miss.—$4,102.06; 
H. H. Walton, Pendleton, Va.—$3,385.63; Ruhl 
Lumber Co., Millmont, Pa.—$3,878.08; United 
Ice & Coal Co., Harrisburg, Pa.—$3,939.64; J. 
L. McQuillen & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—$4,- 
419.79; Addington-Beaman Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
Norfolk, Va.—$36,019.76; Nelson Corporation, 
Baltimore, Md.—$3,570.31; Germain Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—$25,184.95; Wheeler & 
Dusenbury, West Hickory, Pa.—$10,148.10; 
Somerset Lumber Co., Somerset, Pa.—$46,- 
771.28; Everett Lumber Co., Everett, Pa.— 
$17,513; Central Lumber Co., Brookhaven, 
Miss.—$4,184.34; Edward Lee, Forksville, Pa. 
—$3,508.75; W. S. Roberson Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., Wise, Va.—$2,990. 


Winter Camps Allotted to 
Northwest 


PorTLAND, ORE., Oct. 7.—Thirty-nine winter 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps have been 
authorized for Oregon, and forty-two for Wash- 
ington, by Robert Fechner, director of emer- 
gency conservation work, according to an- 
nouncement by C. J. Buck, regional forester. 
This marks the close of the first six months 
summer period of the emergency conservation 
work, when 121 camps were operated in the 
two States. The results of this first six months 
have been highly successful, according to those 
closely in touch with the work. 

The reduction in numbers of camps for the 
winter period is made necessary by the fact that 
many of the high mountain camps, and those 
east of the Cascades, are being abandoned for 
the winter. New winter camps have been estab- 
lished in many lower west side locations, where 
working conditions and work to be done made 
these camps advisable, according to Mr. Buck. 

For Oregon, 23 winter camps will be in na- 
tional forests, eight on Oregon-California land 
grant land, one in a State forest, two in State 
parks, and five on private land. 

In Washington, 17 camps will be in national 
forests; 1 on a naval reservation; 3 on State 
forests; 8 on State parks; and 13 on private 
land. 

Summer camps which will be occupied this 
winter will have the necessary alterations made 
to make them suitable for cold weather. Twenty- 
four new camps will have to be built. All win- 
ter camps will be equipped with electric lighting 
systems, according to the announcement, and 
other improvements added to contribute to the 
comfort and welfare of the men. The camp con- 
struction and improvement work will be han- 
dled by the Army, Mr. Buck said. 








Lumber-Built Houses Fitting 


for Forest Workers 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 9.—Said Robert 
Fechner, director of the Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work, in referring to the order placed for 
250 million feet of lumber to be used through- 
out the country for the construction of 1,466 
winter camps for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps workers: 

This will give an active stimulus to the 
lumber industry, in which one million men 
are normally employed. Bids for the pur- 
chase of this lumber are being called for by 
the commanding officers of the nine Corps 
Areas. The specifications call for No. 2 com- 
mon lumber. These specifications were drawn 
up in consultation with experts of the U. S. 
Government and the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with a view to effect- 
ing every possible saving, and at the same 
time providing for adequate housing facili- 
ties for the men. 

We want air-dried lumber, properly grade- 
marked or supported by official association 
certificates of grades. The use of dry lumber 
will eliminate shrinkage of material. Itisa 
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WHICH WOULD YOU BUY? 









(Above) 
THIS TEST was made by 
The Brown-Florida Lum- 
ber Co., Caryville, Florida. 
They have been Lignasan 
boosters for nearly 2 years. 


highly desired. 





STAINED,UNDIPPED ' 
lumber like this, or... 


F you were a prospective 
buyer of lumber, stained 
stock would not get much 
consideration. For fungus sap 
& stains destroy the beauty of 
the natural grain, which is so 


The sap gum boards in the 
above photographs show what 
actually can be done tocon- 
trol sap stain. Both sets of 
boards were stacked green 
from the saw. Stock on right 





_ BRIGHT, 
LIGNASAN-DIPPED 
lumber like this 


dipped in Lignasan solution 
before it was stacked. 

Many hardwood manufac- 
turers are doing away with 
endracks. Even with cheap 
labor endracking costs much 
more than Lignasan-dipping. 
And flat piling green from the 
saw helps keep boards from 
warping and twisting. It will 
pay you to mail coupon to- 
day for prices and further par- 
ticulars on du Pont Lignasan. 


meet 


LIGNASAN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Dip one end of 50 or 6b 
newly sawn sapgum or pine 
boards in Lignasan solu- 
tion. Leave other end un- 
dipped. Mark boards and 
stack in middle of season- 


ing pile. Examine when 
dry. Note control of sap 
stain on Lignasan-dipped 
ends. 





E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., 
Organic Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Gentlemen: I should like to know the easy, inexpensive way to get 
bright lumber. Without obligation, please send me full details and 
price of Lignasan. 
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gigantic construction project, reminding one 
of War conditions. Three hundred thousand 
men must be provided with shelter before the 
cold weather sets in. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand men will live in lumber-built 
houses, and fifty thousand men in tents. The 
latter group will be located in the southern 
part of the country, where climatic condi- 
tions are less severe. Each house built will 
accommodate 50 men and there will be 200 
men to each camp. 

It is particularly fitting that these forestry 
workers should live in lumber-built houses. 
These men will help the nation to restore its 
forest resources, and the practical importance 
of their work will be demonstrated to them 
through the use of building material manu- 
factured from trees. The houses will be 
built by outside labor, and this work will 


. require 30 carpenters per camp. 


Inland Empire Gets Camp 
Lumber Orders 


SPoKANE, Wasu., Oct. 7.—Contracts for 
building materials for the construction of seven 
camps in this district have been let, bringing 
more than $60,000 worth of orders to Spokane 
firms. What is believed to be the only Civilian 
Conservation Camp in a metropolitan area, for 
220 men at Seven Mile, just outside the city 
of Spokane, has been authorized. The work is 
to cost about $12,000. The buildings will be so 
designed that they can remain for the perma- 
nent use of the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps, and organized reserves of the North- 
west, that encamp each year at Spokane. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Makers of Wood Novelties 
Can you furnish me the addresses of 
manufacturers of softwood and hardwood 
novelties?—INQUIRY No. 3022. 


[The writer has been put in touch with a 
source of complete information along this line. 
Toys and Novelties, of Chicago, a trade paper, 
issues a Buyer’s Guide number, price $1, that 
contains a complete directory of the industry ; 
it includes a list of manufacturers of different 
types of toys under about 500 classifications, an 
alphabetical list of sources of supply and lines 
handled by each, trade names of toys and novel- 
ties in alphabetical order, with names of manu- 
facturing firms, and also a directory giving 
sources of machinery and supplies used by the 
toy factories themselves. 

This guide should be useful to lumber manu- 
facturers who produce a wood that is especially 
suitable for use in one of these lines—say for 
making archery bows; and also to retail lum- 
bermen who wish to secure material for win- 
dow displays.—Epiror.] 





Loading Logs on Trucks 

I would appreciate any dope you may be 
able to get me on building a log loader on 
a crawler type tractor, to load heavy hard- 
wood logs on trucks. This will have to be 
home made, as I can’t afford to buy any, and 
if I could, would not know of any that would 
fill the bill.—INQuiIRY No. 3021. 

[An experienced southern operator, Howard 
Waters, of Chickasaw, Ala., says that he has 
never seen anything better than the old-fash- 
ioned cross-haul chain for loading logs on 
trucks. In his opinion, dropping a heavy load 
on a truck is somewhat risky, because even a 6- 
inch drop of a heavy log might cause strain that 
would injure some parts of the truck, and he 
therefore does not favor the use of lifting 
booms, gin poles or frames. The cross-haul 
chain rolls the log up surely and easily on to the 
load, and is reliable and inexpensive, he thinks. 
The cross-haul may be motivated with live 
stock or a tractor, but he favors the use of a 
crawler-type machine for the work, because it is 
useful in so many other ways in logging. 

In using a mast and boom derrick, a lift of 
16 to 20 feet is necessary, the loaded truck tak- 
ing up 6 or 7 feet, and 10 or 12 feet more 
being necessary for head room in swinging the 
last log and placing it, and this overhead clear- 
ance is difficult to get in the woods in moving 
around, except on cleared roads; and in truck 
logging the trucks usually go off the main road 
for their loads provided the ground is solid. 
The pull from a boom mounted on a truck is 
frequently at an angle of as much as 90 degrees 
before the log is lifted, and to prevent the rig 
from being upset it is necessary to have arms 
on either side of the foot of the mast, to 
which are attached jacks to provide a solid 
foundation, and guys are usually attached to 
the top of the mast to steady it. If a mast 
and boom derrick is equipped with a swinging 
circle, a double-drum engine is necessary; but 
if it is swung by hand lines, a single-drum en- 
gine is sufficient. The weight of the equipment, 
and the fact that considerable time is required 
to set it, are against its use as a portable outfit 
for truck logging, in Mr. Walter’s opinion. 

An outfit that is used widely in the Pon- 
derosa pine region was described in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN of Aug. 19; it is a portable 
jammer, mounted on a truck, that hoists small 
logs and cross-hauls larger ones, and is mobile 
and flexible, easily moved from one setting to 
another, but in using it a number of logs are 
assembled, from short distances, to numerous 
landings, so that the number of settings is kept 
to the minimum. 

A very successful experiment was conducted 
by the Natalbany Lumber Co. in using a drag- 


line machine with shortened boom to both skid 
and load. 

A novel method of loading a truck by its 
own power is reported by the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station. The logs are banked. 
The truck has a drum attached to its hind 
wheel, a light cable being attached to this drum 
and then carried through a pulley on an upright 
arm on the side of the truck, this cable being 
used to cross-haul the logs up on the truck. 
The hind wheel was jacked up and a block 
placed under it, and loading seemed to be done 
very efficiently, but considerable time was used 
to jack up the hind wheel, so that, where only 
a few logs were being picked up at one place, 
the method might not be very satisfactory. 
Two concerns offer equipment that is a vast 
improvement on this method, having drum 
mounted on chassis and power take-off provided 
to make unnecessary the jacking up of the 
wheels. 

Reports of methods of converting trucks or 
tractors into log loader outfits, or of equipping 
them to load themselves, will be welcomed, 
especially if accompanied by photographs. 

The inquirer has been given the names of a 
number of concerns that manufacture log load- 
ing equipment.—EDITOR. } 


The Year of Largest Production 


Will you please advise what the largest 
sawmill cut has ever been and in what year? 


largest cut of lumber was made in 1909 and 
totaled 44,510,000,000 feet. The lumber produc- 
tion in 1932 was 10,159,465,000 feet—the small- 
est ever recorded, being below that of 1869, the 
first year for which records are available — 
Epitor. } 


Club Will Discuss Paul Bunyan 


The reading club in our city, of which my 
wife is a member, this year is studying 
regional literature. One of the members has 
for her subject the mythical writer in lumber 
lore, Paul Bunyan, and I have been dele- 
gated to look up some information. Will 
you please tell me about Paul Bunyan, who 
he is, where he lived and any other informa- 
tion that may be available?—INQuIRY No. 
3028. 

[This inquirer, a retail lumber dealer in a 
central Illinois city, was given the names of 
several publications on Paul Bunyan. It was 
also suggested that he communicate with the 
Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif. 
which uses Paul Bunyan as a trade-mark for 
its product and which has published an inter- 
esting booklet of Paul Bunyan stories. An in- 
teresting series of Paul Bunyan stories was 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a num- 
ber of years ago, written by P. S. Lovejoy, of 
Michigan, who is probably the best authority 
in the United States on Paul Bunyan lore. To 
this inquirer also was recommended the book 





Also what the cut was last year.—INQUIRY 


No. 3029. 


[This inquirer, who is connected with a well 
known concern operating a line of retail yards 
in Arizona and California, was advised that the 


Bunyan’s 
Appalachians, 


logs. 


“Up Eel River 


»’ which tells the story of Paul 
predecessor, 


Tony Beaver of the 
Paul Bunyan himself never did 


any writing; he was too busy bringing in the 
The writer at the Paul 
was Johnny Inkslinger—Eprror. ] 


3unyan camps 
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Chippewa Chiefs — Last 
Wednesday a _ delegation of 
Chippewa chiefs and their at- 
tendants arrived in the city, on 
their way to Washington to 
complete negotiations which are 
now pending for the disposal 
of their lands, in whole or part, 
to the Government. The pine 
on the lands of the Chippewas 
is very little cut by its owners, 
while a large amount of it is 
surreptitiously snaked off and 
utilized by invaders. So the 
pine lands have become very 
much of an elephant on the 
hands of the Chippewas. The 
delegation mentioned has been 
working its way from the reser- 
vation up north toward Wash- 
ington, picking up stray nickels 
on the route by giving exhibi- 
tions in native costume, doing 
war dances, singing chants, and 
giving other characteristic per- 
formances. There are nine in 
the party, four of whom are 
chiefs. A representative of the 
LumpermMan interviewed the 
delegation, and found that the 
whole tribe was pretty much 
disgusted with the way their 
pine has been purloined, and 
bent on adjusting their affairs 
of real estate so as to get legal 
tender for it, or secure im- 
munity from wholesale thievery. 





A Main Chance—There never 
was a time more opportune 
than the present for the gen- 
eral introduction of yellow 
pine lumber. The dealers who 
desire to push the sales have a 
splendid opportunity to do so. 
A doubt regarding the value of 
such lumber for building pur- 
poses does not find a place in 
the minds of any man who 
understands its durability and 
the difference in cost between it 
and white pine. 

* * * 

The business of Wickes 
Bros., machinery manufactur- 
ers, East Saginaw, Mich., has 
been organized into a corpora- 
tion, with a paid up capital of 
$75,000, 

a a ° 

Groping for the Cause of 
Trade Depression—In review- 
ing the business situation, R. 
G. Dun & Co.’s “Business Out- 
look” seems to flounder in un- 
certainty. While the reviewer 
is able to analyze the condition 
quite accurately, when he comes 
to chisel out the cause of the 
alleged dullness in trade, the 
unsatisfactory profits realized, 
and the consequent startling 
number of failures occurring, 
he strikes around without pre- 
cision or definite results. 


Anyone who has_ watched 
ton after ton of material, good 
to make steam with, to make 
paper fibre of, to extract wood 


acids from, dumped into a 
$10,000 burner, run at a pretty 
heavy expense, can not help 


feeling that terrible waste is 
one of the characteristics of 
the manufacture of lumber. 
Impressed with this conviction, 
the LumsermMan has watched 


with closest interest, and has 
always noted, all efforts to 
utilize the waste. Among 


others, it has been especially 
interested in the experiments 
of W. H. Smith, of Chicago, 
carried on during the last three 
years. Mr. Smith: has been 
backed up financially by sev- 
eral Chicago lumbermen, among 
whom the Messrs. Houghteling, 
of the Menominee River Lum- 
ber Co. and the Mackinaw 
Lumber Co., have been most 
active. Mr. Smith’s  experi- 
ments demonstrate that the 
sawdust from sawmills can, at 
a total expense of 70 cents per 
ton, be consolidated into blocks 
weighing from 60 to 65 pounds 
to the cubic foot, and having a 
steam producing capacity equal 





to Illinois and Indiana lump 
coal. 
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In Business Yet 


While there’s a little office 
To open ev'ry day, 
While there’s a little business yet 
To run the same old way, 
While there’s a little profit 
To pay a little crew, 
I will not holler very much, 
If I can manage through. 


I made a little money 
Before the times got hard, 
But now the only thing I do 
Is just to run a yard. 
We’re scrimping on the table 
and few the clothes I get, 
But thank the Lord at least for this, 
I’m in the business yet. 


While there’s a little office 
to open ev’ry morn 

I’m never going to let myself 
Get feeling too forlorn. 

While there’s a little lumber 
Out yonder in the pile, 

I’m glad I’m in the business yet, 
And will be for awhile. 


We See b' the Papers 


Nevertheless, the Cubs are a good team. Just. 
A man can be a hermit, or he can eat garlic. 


The ultimate consumer ultimately may be 
unable to consume. 

The stock market would be a better game if 
they didn’t play setback. 

Speaking of self-liquidating projects, we as- 
sume this means buying yourself a case of 3.2. 

Former Mayor Hylan is going to support 
McKee for mayor, but we bet he wins anyway. 

Mayor-elect (probably) McKee is going to 
make appointments on merit. But where is he 
going to find it? 

It looks like a lot of fellows who have been 
working for the city of New York are going to 
have to go to work. 

Airplanes theoretically destroyed the city of 
New York. Politicians darned near did it 
actually. 

Armour is going to buy 500 refrigerator cars, 
which reminds us, with cooler weather coming 
on, of ours. 

Cash in the public’s hands increased $42,000,- 
000 last week. We hope it was in the public’s 
hands, not socks. 

Lumber has advanced lately more than any 
other building material. But the fellow in a 
well always does climb farther than the man 
on a stepladder. 

If the Government buys preferred stock in 
the banks, most people will prefer not to own 
any of the common. 

We would like to ask the inflationists this: 
If we cut our footrule in two, will that make 
our lot 800 feet long? 

Those who are sailing the ship of state should 
remember that what the sailor fears most is 
not a storm but a fog. 

The trouble with this investigation of the 
Michigan City prison is that the prisoners made 
their investigation first. 

_ What has become of the old-fashioned poli- 
tician who used to promise lower taxes? Noth- 
ing. He’s still promising them. 

Canada celebrated its Thanksgiving this week, 
and the banks were closed. We celebrated ours 
last March when they opened. 

_ The mills of the gods grind slowly, especially 
in bringing about branch banking. 


A man writes to the Chicago Tribune and 
wants to know what are the hours for an out- 
side collector. That depends on whether or not 
there is a ball game. 


We never expected to see the day, but a Chi- 
cago real estate man is going to build himself 
a house on his own subdivision. 

The lumberman isn’t the only fellow who is 
having his troubles. The steel man, for ex- 
ample, is being asked to shorten hours, raise 
wages, and lower the price of rails. It’s a 
good trick, if he can do it. 


Between Trains 


SHERMAN, TEX.—The Chamber of Commerce 
calls this the city of schools and factories, 
which is true, and which also affords food for 
thought. During the years A. D. (ante depres- 
sion) it seemed as though our schools had be- 
come factories, grinding out a great grist of 
graduates, all largely of one pattern. Personal 
contact, and personal control, as between pro- 
fessor and student, became a thing of the past. 
It was not the fault of the colleges, but of the 
times. A vice president of one of the Stand- 
ard oil companies told us recently that during 
the “new era” of 1929 his company combed the 
country for engineers. Last year it turned 
down 2,500 applications for employment from 
the same profession. Once it hired any who 
came along; now it isn’t hiring any at all. 

But, if the colleges became factories, the 
factories have now become colleges. In “the 
good old days” about all we had to do was to 
make the goods; there was no particualr trou- 
ble about selling the product. Now we have 
become students of salesmanship, collection ex- 
perts, and all the way back to wise purchasers 
of the raw material. As for manufacture at a 
minimum of cost, we have had to become post 
post graduates if we hope to survive. No stu- 
dent has had to bore into his books in college 
as hard as we have had to bore into ours. If 
timid prosperity ever does turn the mythical 
corner, educated by our adversity we shall 
make bigger and better profits than we ever 
have or did. 


The Way That Age Is 


Long, long ago, so long, I know, 
That no one now remembers, 
Except a few like me and you 
Who sit and watch life’s embers, 
The food was punk, and hard the bunk, 
And often low the wages, 
And yet awhile we sit and smile— 
For that’s the way that age is. 


Remembered not the pay we got, 
The bed, the board, the labor, 
Or. if at all, we more recall 
Some man who was our neighbor. 
Again we sit, match wit with wit, 
Again we turn the pages, 
The deacon-seat a memory sweet— 
For that’s the way the age is. 


It seems to me so life will be, 
The life we now are living: 
Men may complain of present pain, 
But time is more forgiving. 
In later years ill disappears, 
And good the thought engages, 
Yes, we recall the good, is all— 
For that’s the way that age is. 


Buy a Board, and Make the 
Difference 


If the demand for lumber at your yard this 
fall is better than you expected, let us hope 
that it is not better than you anticipated. 








BURTON -SWARTZ 
CYPRESS CO. 
PERRY, FLA. 


Tidewater Red Cypress 


THE BEST 
OBTAINABLE 














The Largest Stock in the 
Entire Industry 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


JIWwWELLS 
LUMBER COMPANY 
MAN YFACTUVRER S 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 
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VON PLATEN-FOX 
COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Oct. 16—Meeting of members of Lumber_ Code 
Authority, 1337 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

24-25—Southern Logging 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, 
Oct. 25-27—Pacific Logging Congress, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual. 
26-28—California Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, Calif. Annual, 

31-Nov. it—National Association for Better 
Housing, Union League Club, Chicago. Organ- 
ization meeting. 


17-18—Florida Lumber & Millwork 
tion, Miami Biltmore Hotel, Miami, 
nual. 


Oct. Association, Roose- 


La. Annual. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. Associa- 


Fla. An- 
—_—_—_— 


Baltimoreans Plan Activity 


BALTrmorE, Mp., Oct. 9.—The first meeting 
of the Lumber Exchange to be held since the 
annual last December will take place on Oct. 16 
at the Southern Hotel. The gathering is desig- 
nated as the fall session, and the business to 
come up includes a change in the method of 
electing officers which is calculated to revive 
interest and make the exchange once more an 
influential factor. 

The pick-up in the business of the wooden 
box makers in Baltimore, attributed largely to 
the resumption of the brewing industry, has 
prompted a renewal of activity by the old asso- 
ciation. The revived organization is called the 
Packing Box Exchange, and holds meetings 
every two weeks in the Emerson Hotel. Louis 
Becker, of Becker Bro. & Sons, has been 
chosen president, and L. H. Gwaltney, who 
also serves as secretary and treasurer of the 
Lumber Exchange, is the executive secretary. 





Pacific Loggers Announce Annual 
Congress 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 7.—The twenty-fourth 
annual session of the Pacific Logging Congress 
will be held here, at the Multnomah Hotel, Oct. 
25, 26 and 27, and the program details are now 
being completed. Paul E, Freydig, of Seattle, 
manager of the logging department of the 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., is presi- 
dent. Loggers from Oregon, California, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana and British Columbia 
will attend, probably to the number of five hun- 
dred. 

Special registration badges will be distributed 
to all present having been engaged in logging 
twenty-five years or longer, and Minot Davis, 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, will 
speak on “George S. Long, Pioneer Lumberman 
and Logger.” Among pioneer loggers under- 
stood to be planning to be present are Robert 
and Alex Polson, of Hoquiam, Wash.; Simon 
Benson, founder of the Benson Timber Co., 
formerly of Portland but now a resident of 
Los Angeles; J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel- 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., 
and Charles Murphy, retired to a ranch near 
Eugene, who logged on the Columbia River 
forty-five years ago. 

A field trip will be made on Thursday, Oct. 
26, to the Crown-Willamette Paper Co.’s plant 
at Cathlamet, Wash., where an entire logging 
show is being arranged. It will go through all 
operations—falling, bucking, skidding, yarding 
and loading. E. P. Stamm, logging superin- 
tendent, will be chairman of the day, which will 
end with a loggers’ dinner at the Monticello 
Hotel, Longview. D. S. Denman, of Seattle, 
connected with the host company, will welcome 
the guests at the camp. 

On Friday, Oct. 26, a message from Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace, Washington, D. C., 
dealing with President Roosevelt’s forest con- 
servation plan, will be among the highlights. 
H. B. Van Duzer, L. H. Mills, George B. Mc- 
Leod and David T. Mason will take prominent 
parts in discussions. 

Saturday, after the completion of business, 
will be devoted to a golf tournament at the 


Portland Golf links, as guests of the wire rope 
manufacturers. 





Alliance to Foster Employer- 
Employee Goodwill 


SAN Francisco, CALir., Oct. 7—Consider- 
able interest in the Bay district has been shown 
in the new California Pineworkers’ Alliance of 
Susanville. Robert Ogden is secretary. One of 
its main purposes is to forward goodwill among 
employers and employees. Another major aim 
is the furthering of the wooden box movement. 
The employment of naturalized citizens and 
seniority employment are other aims. Recrea- 
tional and sports committees have also been 
formed. 

The Alliance has instructed the officers to 
obtain the services of Attorney B. V. Curler in 
forming a corporation, with a view of issuing 
charters to other organizations which may be 
inclined to subscribe to the same program. Jack 
Curnow has been elected to serve as president. 





Loggers Take New Offices 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 7.—The Pacific North- 
west Loggers’ Association has taken offices at 
466 Stuart Building, and the Puget Sound Log 
Scaling & Grading Bureau has moved to ad- 
joining rooms at 4463, the two offices com- 
municating. The Pacific Northwest Loggers’ 
Association is a new organization, comprised of 
the old Loggers’ Information Associaton, which 
for fifteen years operated solely as a Puget 
Sound organization, and the districts of Grays 
Harbor and Columbia River. The enlarged 
group will administer the Lumber Code for the 
loggers in these three districts. E. H. Meikle- 
john is manager of the Pacific Northwest 
Loggers’ Association. 


—_—— 


Texas-Louisiana Secretary Moves 


Kettys, Tex., Oct. 9—H. A. Maas, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Texas-Louisiana Mill 
Managers’ Association, on account of moving 
to Clarksville, to take charge of the operations 
of the new Kurth Lumber Co., is moving the 
office of the association secretary te that place. 





Added to SPA Staff 


New Oreans, Oct. 9.—Southern pine manu- 
facturers who walk into the association office 
here find it not only humming with activity, but 
filled with faces that are new there but not to 
the lumber industry. The great mass of ad- 
ministrative detail has forced the association to 
amplify its personnel, which has been done by 
calling largely those men who have had expe- 
rience in organization work. The staff is now 
complete. 

Among those prominently noted is James 
Boyd, former editor of the Lumber Trade Jour- 
nal and still secretary of the Southern Logging 
Association; Mr. Boyd will handle the official 
bulletins. Albert R. Israel has returned as 
publicity director. Robert J. Fine, formerly 
with Longleaf Yellow Pine (Inc.) and well 
known also for years spent in the lumber trade, 
is there. So also is Oliver Bright, who was at 
one time assistant secretary of the old Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. The Appeco 
has contributed H. A. Frisbi, at one time of the 
Frisbi Stave & Lumber Co., Andrew J. Carroll, 
also formerly with J. J. Newman Lumber Co., 
and A. Campodonico, more recently with Carib- 
bean Lumber Co. Mahlon S. Hale, who was 
with the Central Lumber Co. in Brookhaven, 
Miss., before he became a practicing attorney 
in St. Louis, is in association headquarters. 
Interpretations are his job. 

In the field, there are seven old time associa- 


tion inspectors, and four new supervisors who 
are experienced in the lumber trade. The super- 
visors include Ed Rowland, formerly with Good- 
year Yellow Pine Co., Picayune, Miss.; John 
M. Bissell, formerly manager of the Marathon 
Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss.; J. E. Hathcock, 
who had formerly been sales manager of W. T. 
Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala.; and T. M. 
Neal, of Columbus, Ga. The old inspectors re- 
engaged include: S. R. Stevens, H. N. Han- 
bury, E. J. Russell, A. J. Sandos, Luke Royals, 
W. C. Reeves, W. M. Cannon. Seven new in- 
spectors are: R. H. Hendron, R. E. McDonald, 
C. J. Sykes, C. A. Hesser, George E. Creekmur, 
R. B. Wilson and L. V. Marshall. 


South Maryland Retailers Organize 


BaALtiMore, Mpb., Oct. 9.—Distributors of 
lumber in the southern part of Maryland have 
chartered the Southern Maryland Lumber 
Dealers’ Association (Inc.). The aims of the 
body are declared encouragement of the use 
and sale of lumber, and to promote the in- 
terests of the trade. William M. Thomas, of 
Shadeside; J. Purnell Johnson, of Glen Bur- 
nie, and William E. Pyles, of Upper Marlboro, 
are named as the incorporators. 

—_e_— 


Philadelphia Wholesale Quarterly 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 9.—The quarterly 
meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will be held Thursday 
evening, Oct. 19, in the green room of the 
Manufacturers & Bankers Club of Philadelphia. 
Following the meeting of the board of directors, 
dinner will be served at 6:30, after which the 
program will be in charge of the entertainment 
committee. 





"Business Is Better" on Isle, Salesmen 
Tell the World 


New York, Oct. 9.—“LISA” says Lusiness 
is better, and members of the Long Island 
Salesmen’s Association are passing the inter- 
esting information along to a sometimes cynical 
world by means of red-and-white “Business Is 
Better” signs which they are displaying on their 
cars. They have asked Long Island dealers to 
aid in this movement to promote a better feel- 
ing in the industry, and are meeting with some 
success. The National Recovery Administra- 
tion, at Washington, has commended the asso- 
ciation on this campaign, and Cameron King, 
of the NRA New York staff, was present at 
the first LISA meeting of the season, Sept. 26. 

Attendance was large and the members were 
full of pep. Tony Pracny, the secretary, won 
the monthly questionnaire prize. Ed Griffith, 
Norman Bonori, Carlton McDonald, William 
Dammann, Joseph Leffler, and Fred Hopkins 
were appointed a committee to prepare for the 
annual dinner dance in November. 


LISA Meets LIDA at Golf 


The next day the season’s last golf tourna- 
ment with the members of the Long Island 
Dealers’ Association took place at the Brook- 
ville Golf Club, with seventy-one in attendance 
at the joint event. The day, the course, and 
the luncheon were perfect, and the luncheon 
was a happy affair. A vote of thanks was ex- 
tended President Fallon, whose stewardship was 
at an end. 





Pork propuction has changed little or none 
in quantity in twenty years, but markets for it 
have. During 1910-1914, Americans consumed 
93 percent of this; in 1919, only 76 percent, be- 
cause of the export volume. In 1929 domestic 
consumers took 96 percent, and in 1932, 98 per- 
cent, because export demand had dropped off. 
No wonder prices for hogs have been low. 
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MAPLE AND OAK FLOORING PRICES RISE BECAUSE OF HIGHER COSTS 


Variations in f. 0. b. Chicago car- 
lot prices in oak and maple flooring 
prices, 25/32x24-inch first grade 
maple, and clear plain red oak, from 
January, 1926, to Oct. 10, 1933, are 
shown in the accompanying graph, 
prepared by C. B. Cunningham, 
Cunningham Lumber Co., Chicago. 

From a peak of $93 on oak dur- 
ing the Mississippi River flood in 
1927, prices slipped to a low of 
$38 in the late fall of 1932. Since 
January of this year, oak has 
steadily climbed back to a list price 
of $71 today, approximately $10 
under the average price for 1926 to 
1929 inclusive. Maple prices in 
general have followed oak, and to- 
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day the list prices are the same. 

Due to consistent losses during 
the past three or four years, says 
Mr. Cunningham, the flooring 
manufacturers will undoubtedly en- 
deavor to maintain prices at pres- 
ent or higher levels. The stringent 
curtailment of oak flooring produc- 
tion—21 hours a week during Sep- 
tember—and very much higher la- 
bor and overhead costs, will un- 
doubtedly force prices still higher 
and permit stabilization even before 
minimum base costs are established 
by the oak and maple flooring 
manufacturers. The sharp advances 
on maple flooring announced this 
week reflect increased costs. 








Briquettes Make Good Fuel 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 7—The Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. has completed erection of 
a new wood briquette manufacturing plant in 
Longview, Wash., and has begun active pro- 
duction of this byproduct, developed by a spe- 
cial patented process about two years ago, and 
heretofore manufactured only at a plant in 
western Idaho. 

The briquettes are made from fir shavings 
and sawdust compressed under enormous pres- 
sure into “rolls” 4 inches in diameter and 16 
inches long. These rolls may be readily broken 
with a hand ax into smaller pieces. The heat 
value is large, it is claimed. 

Several new compressing machines have been 
installed, and the daily output of the plant is 60 
tons. The Weyerhaeuser company installed 
several of the machines at an Idaho plant two 
years ago. The fuel was placed on the market 
in Spokane, Wash., and proved so successful 


that the plant’s capacity was taxed to meet de- 
mand in that district. 





Bends Plywood Into Boxes 


Otympia, WasH., Oct. 7—A_ machine 
which, he claims, will bend a board and cause 
it to remain in a curve, will put a right angle 
turn in a board, and even will tie a knot in the 
board, has been perfected by Elmer E. Beard, 
of this city. He claims that his machine will 
do all of these things and in such a way that 
it does not even splinter the lightest plywood. 
Not a nail is necessary to manufacture any of 
the articles he has produced so far, he says. In 
lighter boxes, the edges are stitched with brads. 
Glue is used to tie the edges of bent barrel 
wood. He says that 5- and 7-ply wood are 
handled just as easily as is lighter material. A 
box manufactured by Beard’s machine, has, he 
says, withstood 150 falls on a Government test 
machine, as compared with a 10-fall limit for 


the average nailed box. This box, 18x12x9 
inches, weighed about half as much as the 
average wood box of the same capacity. 


Exhibits Win Six Gold Medals 


SUSANVILLE, Catir., Oct. 7.—Stock lumber 
from Lassen County lumber yards won all first 





honors in the lumber section at the recent 
Sacramento State Fair. Fred Taylor, county 
agricultural commission representative, ex- 


plains that enough pine lumber to make an ex- 
hibit was lacking, so the county representatives 
went to the Sacramento lumber yards and 
bought stock lumber sold to them by their own 
lumber companies, which purchases were 
added to the exhibit and the result was gold 
medals for white pine, sugar pine, white fir, 
pattern stock, millwork, and in forestry. 

The Red River Lumber Co. Fruit Growers 
Supply, and Lassen Lumber & Box Co. were 
the contributors to the exhibits. 
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enaete Quality — Prompt Service 


That's what you are assured when you order Clover Valley 
California White Pine lumber. You will like the fine quality, 


straight grain and soft texture of our !umber—produced 


from mature timber on the most modern equipment. 


YARD STOCK; 
SHOP and CLEAR; 


SHED STOCK; 
BOX SHOOK. 


| CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER —— Sara see ne Calif. 


TUBEHANKS 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


New Business.—Orders in the past two 
weeks have been increasing, and both whole- 
salers and retailers are optimistic. The an- 
nouncement in regand to Conservation Corps 
expenditures brightened the situation here to 
an extent; in California there are about one- 
tenth of all the camps in the United States, 
so a considerable amount of lumber and 
materials will be bought here. 


Production.—Production is approximately 
on the same level as two weeks ago. The 
Northern Redwood Lumber Co., after a lapse 
of over two years, resumed operations late 
last month at Korbel; over 300 are employed 
at present. The Western Plywood Co., at 
Martinez, manufacturers of redwood plywood, 
has also announced its intention of reopen- 
ing. The Crane Box & Lumber Co. is erect- 
ing a plant at Sonora. The entire plant will 
be run by electricity. There are reports that 
a new mill will be built near Nubieber this 
fall; lumbermen from Spokane, Wash., have 
gone over the timber and location with Ken- 
neth Walker, of the Red River Lumber Co. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods,—New business is show- 
ing a slight but steady improvement, which 
coupled with reduced production, has en- 
abled most operators to effect a consistent 
reduction in their stocks. Shipments con- 
tinue to show a gain over production, al- 
though there has been some falling off in 
waterborne cargoes. Possibility of an in- 
crease in water business to Europe during 
the next three months is seen in advices just 
received here by representatives of Pacific 
Coast-European Conference steamship lines, 
stating that the rate on lumber from North 
Pacific ports to Continental ports of Rotter- 


dam, Antwerp, Hamberg and Bremen will 
remain at 47s 6d during the remainder of 
1933. Without giving any reason, the Con- 


ference has cancelled a previously announced 
increase to 50 shillings to the ports named. 
Shipping men say that while the intercoastal 
lumber rate has suffered a late summer slump 
and remains weak at $12, including sur- 
charge, there are intimations that new orders 
are beginning to come in after two months 
of resting on early sales, with some full- 
cargo inquiry being heard. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods—Production by allot- 
ment is beginning to show its value here. 
In spite of a generally lethargic market, 
the mills tend to keep prices firm. There is 
a universal clamor for minimum prices. De- 
lay in setting these is blamed for a good 
deal of buyer uncertainty. West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association figures indicate orders 
are catching up on or exceeding production. 


Rail—aA fair volume of business is coming 
in. One mill representative said: “The di- 
rect selling mills are getting most of the 
business, and not the wholesalers.” A ship- 
per said: “Rail has been slow, but has 
picked up some the past ten days, and the 
mills tell us they are getting more business. 
Our orders come from retail yards and for 
construction jobs. We find rail prices have 
firmed. Many of the larger mills have ad- 
vanced prices $1 on the average on both 
common and uppers as of Oct. 1. Stocks of 
mills are low. They have quite a bit of cut- 
ting business, and letting of cantonment 
contracts will keep some busy.” 


Intercoastal—While mills are holding fast 
to Oct. 1 advances, buyers are not even offer- 
ing business at July quotations. The large 
cargo mills, however, figure it is just a ques- 
tion of time when buyers will have to pay 
their prices. The intercoastal mills have 
good stocks. October space is easy. The $12 
rate is steady; no chiseling or cutting is re- 
ported. It is believed here that transit busi- 
ness is being pretty well cleaned up. 

California — Trade in this market is re- 
ported dull. 


Hawaiian Islands — Lumbermen are opti- 
mistic. They look forward to improvement 
in sugar prices. On the $5,000,000 Pearl 
Harbor. Project, bids have been called for 
Nov. 15. This project will take considerable 
treated and untreated piling, most of which 
will probably come from the Pacific North- 
west. 


Export — Japanese 
down. 
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of $4.50, and large squares at $5, with out- 
port rate $5.25. China is doing very little 
buying here, but Canadian mills are believed 
to be selling a fair amount. October space 
for the Orient has been taken up. The 
United Kingdom is fairly active in buying; 
stabalizing of the rate at 47/6 until the end 
of the year has encouraged buyers. The 
Continent is not buying so actively as the 
British Isles. Lumber space, while adequate, 
is not in surplus. South America is ordering 
in small volume, both coasts being repre- 
sented. 

Shingles—Manufacturers of shingles have 
had a small volume of sales the past fort- 
night. Stocks have increased slightly, and 
prices are softer. 

Logs — Prices are the same, but the 
strengthening tendency noted two weeks ago 
is more apparent. Ideal operating weather 
has been enjoyed this month by loggers. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Local concerns re- 
port that demand has been a trifle quiet, 
partly because consumers shy away from 
present prices. Automotive woodwork de- 
mand continues relatively dull in spite of 
steadily better sales of autos and trucks. 
Furniture demand is not especially active, 
and reduction in the sizes of radios has ma- 
terially reduced demand for hardwood from 
the manufacturers. Common grades of inch 
sap gum and common poplar, including A 
common, have shown fair activity. There 
has also been some scattered demand for red 
oak, walnut, and ash, and mahogany has been 
moving better. Demand for beer cooperage 
has eased, and many cutting contracts 
stopped, but orders are now being freely 
placed by cooperage interests for whisky 
staves and heading, resulting in a lot of 
white oak timber cutting, and free produc- 
tion of such cooperage material in Kentucky 
and surrounding territory. Demand for 
quartered white oak has been good. The 
Government has increased this year’s allot- 
ment to distillers to a total of 19,000,000 gal- 
lons of new whisky, which means quite a 
number of barrels, figuring 48 gallons to the 
barrel as an average. 


Softwoods.—There is not any large amount 
of residence work being started. Demand 
for pine is picking up as distillery construc- 
tion work becomes more active, especially 
in Kentucky, and there have been some good 
sales at Peoria, Ill., and in the Cincinnati 
district. Reports received from a number of 
distillers of the State indicate that new 
warehouse construction will be of wood, 
metal clad. Distillers today claim that the 
brick warehouse absorbs too much moisture 
from evaporation of liquor, and is inclined 
to be cold and damp. Distillery warehouse 
buildings, generally two or three times as 
long as they are wide, are built north and 
south, instead of east and west, so that more 
surface is exposed to the afternoon sun, and 
inside temperature is higher, the result being 
quicker ageing of whisky. 





Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods.—aA slightly improved 
demand has been noted in both domestic and 
foreign markets. Prices have stiffened on 
many. items, because of their scarcity. 


Domestic Market.—Manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles and furniture are buying, but few 
orders are coming from flooring manufactur- 
ers. There is also a nice demand for radio 
cabinet material. Demand from manufac- 
turers of boxes and crates is slow. 

West Coast Rates.—Hope for return of 
Pacific coast business is expressed as a re- 
sult of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
overruling protests and deciding last week 
that the proposed 65 cent rate from points 
west of the Mississippi River, and also along 
the main line of the Illinois Central railroad 
east of the river, should become effective on 
Oct. 5, as announced. Hardwood users have 
been out of the market because of the 80 cent 
rate which prevailed, and foreign woods were 
used. The reduction in the inland rate will 


probably result in a reduction in water rates 
through the Panama Canal. 


Foreign Demand, — There has been gq 
marked improvement in demand for overseas, 
Exporters have been accepting some sizable 
orders for shipment during the rest of the 
year and, if ocean rates are extended 
through December, consierable business wil] 
be placed. Demand from both the United 
Kingdom and Continental Europe is showing 
increases, and ocean space is rather scarce, 


Ocean Freight Rates from all Gulf ports to 
the United Kingdom and Continental ports 


on hardwood lumber have been extended 
through November. A movement is now on 
foot to have the rates extended through 


December, 1933. 


Production.—Weather has been ideal for 
sawmills, and most are operating, of course, 
on the basis of 130 hours per month, so stocks 
are fairly complete. 


Log Rates.—At a hearing last week at the 
Hotel Peabody, the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association and its members protested 
increases by the Southern Freight Bureau and 
Southern Freight Association in rough mate- 
rial rates, and also the change of car mini- 
mum. <A large number of hardwood men 
attended. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


General opinion in British Columbia is that 
the lumber industry is now slowly climbing 
back to a more satisfactory condition than 
it has held for the past couple of years or 
more. The United Kingdom market is the 
brightest spot in the export field, and at 
present is ordering in larger quantities than 
the mills in many instances can handle. De- 
spite this, some of the mills are contemplat- 
ing closing down, but these are plants capa- 
ble of handling only large timbers, and not 
equipped for smaller cutting as required for 
the United Kingdom trade. The general 
opinion in British Columbia is that prices 
are moving slowly upward. 


United Kingdom — During the first six 
months of this year the United Kingdom 
stepped into first place as consumer of Brit- 
ish Columbia lumber production. The an- 
tipathy with which some manufacturers have 
previously regarded English specifications 
has been broken down as a result of more 
intimate contact with the requirements of 
that market, and British Columbia mills are 
now taking readily to the small size cutting 
necessary for the English market, and are 
finding less difficulties. than had been ex- 
pected in production. It is believed that 
sales in the United Kingdom market will 
show a further gain during the second half 
of the year. 


Orient—The Japanese market is believed 
to be overstocked, following heavy specula- 
tive purchases, and shipments to the larger 
Japanese ports recently were smaller, though 
some parcels are moving to Japanese pur- 
chasers. Demand from China has been prac- 
tically nil. Higher prices are always met 
with market resistance in the Chinese mar- 
kets for a period. 


Australia, South Africa—Canada’s exports 
to Australia, as a result of the 1931 trade 
agreement, in the first half of 1932 totaled 
61,291,000 feet, and for the first half of this 
year increased further to 64,770,000 feet, or 
88 percent of Australia’s total lumber im- 
ports. Shipments from eastern Canada to 
the Australian market are practically neg- 
ligible. Stocks in Sydney are reported to be 
sufficient to serve until near the end of this 
year, and consequently no large shipments 
have been dispatched to this section of Aus- 
tralia. Stocks in Melbourne are now under- 
stood to be nearing the low mark, and ship- 
ments are expected to be shortly ordered for 
th's destination. A slight gain is reported 
ir. shipments to the South African market, 
but the volume is still very small. 

West Indies—Orders are still being re- 
ceived from the West Indies as an after- 
math of the typhoon disaster in Trinidad. 
Some substantial shipments have gone for- 
ward in rush shipments. Jamaica is again 
buying from the British Columbia market 
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resawn. Yards have not been buying much 
of this, but box makers have. There does 
not seem to be very much 5/ and 6/4 air 
dried stock box available for quick ship- 
ment. There is also a good demand for 4/4 
No. 2 common poplar and tupelo gum, but 
sap gum has been dragging. Box bark 
strips, 4/4, rough and dressed, have been 
moving better, but not at the prices that 
many of the mills have placed upon this 
item. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine.—Box and crating interests 
are more active in the market than for some 
time. Sales of other material are holding up 
fairly well. Retail yards, whose stocks are 
at low ebb, continue to send in rush orders 
for mixed materials. Production of late has 
been somewhat in excess of demand, but this 
is always true at this season of the year. 


Prices are firm, with some advances being 
made here and there as production costs 
mount. Mills are limited to a 40-hour a week 


schedule during October. 


Millwork.—With all millwork manufactur- 
ers in the upper Mississippi Valley operating 
under the Code, some advances in list prices 
are announced. Most sash and door orders 
are for repair work. 


Northern White Cedar.—With the total 
sales of posts to date this year more than 
50 percent in advance of those for the same 
period in 1932, dealers and manufacturers are 
finding little to complain about in a recent 
slump in demand. Dimension stock still is 
in fair demand, but there is little call for 
posts and poles. 








SPECIALISTS 
IN TROPICAL HARDWOODS 


Genuine Mahogany—Spanish Cedar 
Teak—Philippine Mahogany 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK COMPANY 
47 12th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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J. HERBERT BATE CO.,Inc. 
WHOLESALE 
LUMBER 
50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


FIR DIMENSION—BOARDS— 
UPPERS 


Regular Deliveries through 
Boston Boat Terminals 


CARLOS RUGGLES LUMBER CO. 
Wholesale Lumber—Est. 1889—Springfield, Mass. 
Telephone your orders and inquiries at our expense. 
SPRINGFIELD 3-5184 
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New England Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—Among many prom- 
ising factors not the least important is the 
steadily increasing purchasing power of the 
workers at the industrial centers. For example 
in New Bedford and Fall River, where the 
payrolls have more than doubled in the past six 
months, this extra money is going right back 
into circulation. The merging of families under 
the doubling-up process is believed to have 
been halted, and idle housing is being taken up. 
It is known that residential quarters constructed 
over the country in 1932 totaled 60,000 family 
units, and that this figure will not be exceeded 
in the current year. This contrasts with the 
estimated annual requirement of 225,000 units. 

New England business in general in Septem- 
ber showed substantial gains, particularly in the 
reduced call for welfare funds, increase in em- 
ployment, in payrolls, in department store sales, 
and—slightly—in the volume of building con- 
tracts. Retail dealers in all corners of New 
England are quite a unit in the belief that yard 
trade will show little if any improvement be- 
fore spring. In any event they are well sup- 
plied with coarse framing lumber for meeting 
any emergency. With approximately forty mil- 
lion feet of West Coast cargo lumber filtering 
through Boston since Aug. 1, and with many 
other million feet being back-hauled into the 
southern and western sections of the territory 
through Providence, New London, New York 
and Poughkeepsie, the wholesale offices expect 
to book very little “mill order” business before 
January or early February. Meanwhile the trade 
is putting its commercial house in order, the re- 
tail dealers adapting their new code—approved 
last week—while the wholesale men are work- 
ing through the Authority for several impor- 
tant amendments and interpretations to clarify 
code provisions before schedule B becomes ef- 
fective not later than Nov. 1. In an effort to 
bring the West Coast situation into proper 
balance as to production, the “firm price” list 
and the proper discount or commission to the 
wholesale distributor, a group of four Atlantic 
Coast distributors—Mr. Verde, Mr. Wycoff, of 
Poughkeepsie, and Lee Krauss, of Blanchard 
Lumber Co., with L. B. Anderson, of New 
York, coordinator of the Atlantic Coast group 
—have been in Seattle the past week, attending 
daily conferences, and placing before the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and Pacific 
Northwest Loggers’ Association, administrative 
agency under the Code for the West Coast 
Logging and Lumber Division, facts and figures 
that will guide the agency in fixing production 
schedules at the mills and the minimum dis- 
count or commission to cover the wholesale 
service in intercoastal distribution. What the 
eastern group hopes to accomplish—I am in- 
formed—is a control of deliveries in Atlantic 
coast territory until the present surplus is ab- 
sorbed, complete adherence to the “firm price” 
list, with an adequate penalty for offenders, and 
at least a 10 percent “on the net” discount or 
commission to the wholesale distributor for his 
complete service beyond the mill dock. There 
is rumor here that the latter point was agreed 
to at the Friday session. 


West Coast Fir and Hemlock—The New 
England market is embarrassed at the mo- 
ment by excessive receipts, a poverty of or- 
ders and a complete flattening out of con- 
suming demand. Deliveries for September at 
Boston terminals totaled 22,391,961 feet, 
against totals for September of 1932 of 
7,913,217 feet; 1931, 13,708,969 feet; 1930, 
6,054,977 feet; 1929, 11,068,961 feet. This pro- 
duces a September average in the past four 
years of 9,686,531 feet against the total noted 
above for this year, an excess last month of 
12,705,430 feet. Deliveries will taper off 
sharply during the remainder of the year. 
Combined receipts for August and Septem- 
ber were 39,521,472 feet, all bought in May 
and June at the prices then prevailing. 
Most of this lumber has gone to the local or 


“back-haul” retail yards. There was an ad- 
vance of $1 on the dimension sizes, 2x3- up to 
8x8-inch, effective Oct. 2. To get the “on 
dock or cars” prices to dealers at Boston, 
use page 13% of List 31, and for the c.i.f, 
price, use page 12%. The discounts vary. 
For 2x3-inch it is $4; 2x4-inch, $4.50; 2x6- 
inch and wider, $5.50; and the sizes 3x3- to 
8x8-inch, $6.50. As no advance was made 
for hemlock dimension, the differential be- 
low fir is increased to $2. For boards, fir 
and/or hemlock, the prices to dealers “on 
dock or cars” at Boston remains at: No. 1, 
8- and 10-inch, $28.25; 12-inch, $29.25; No. 2, 
$26; No. 3, $22. 


Eastern Spruce—Pressure on the mills in 
northern New England that have been sup- 
plying the spruce and pine—mostly spruce— 
for the Conservation Corps camps has been 
lifted, as most of the ten million feet called 
for has been delivered. Specifications for 
about two million feet additional were sent 
to shippers late last week. There has been 
a fair business in spruce of late, with the 
yards and industrials, while at the produc- 
tion end the “firm price” group is holding all 
the price ground gained during the past 
eight months. The base price for fresh sawn 
dimension, 8 inches and under and 16 feet 
and shorter, remains at $30, with a premium 
of $1 to $2 for the racked, dry lumber on the 
mill yards. For the random sizes delivered 
at Boston rate points, quotations are: 2x3- 
inch, $30; 2x4-inch, $29.50; 2x6-inch, $31; 2x8- 
inch, $30; 2x10-inch, $33; 2x12-inch, $34. 
Furring strips sell at $25 for the 2-inch, and 
$26 for the 3-inch. Covering boards, 5 
inches and up, sell at a range of $25@28, 
while the 6- and 7-inch dressed boards are 
held at $29@32. 


Lath and Shingles—There is a fair call for 
eastern standard slab lath at $4 for the 1%- 
inch, and $4.25 for the wider size. Eastern 
white cedar shingles are steady at $4.50 for 
extras; $3.75 for clears, and $2.75 for 2nd 
clears. For the West Coast red cedars the 
situation is somewhat complicated by heavy 
receipts by water, that have caused some 
selling pressure in the form of price conces- 
sions. This stock comes chiefly from Wash- 
ington mills, and sells at a range of $3.90 to 
$4.10 for the 16-inch XXXXX grade, and 
$4.40@4.55 for the 18-inch Perfections. The 
all-rail prices for standard B. C. brands— 
per square—hold at $4.24 for the 16-inch, 
and $4.64 for the 18-inch, with the Washing- 
ton brands from 5 to 15 cents lower. 


Maple Heel Stock—The price position of 
standard stock is somewhat complicated by 
the continuing strikes at the shoe centers, 
which result in a diminished call for wood 
heels. One order for a million feet has been 
placed, the stock to be shipped green, and at 
a price not made public. One sale has been 
noted as low as $70, but most shippers are 
continuing to hold at $90 for the new No. 2 
grade, and one standard mill has marked 
this grade up to $100, and claims there is 
little if any profit in sales at or below this 
figure. 


Pine Boxboards—With the stock of round 
edge on the mill yards well sold up, there 
are few sales of inch at under $18, with a 
tendency to call for a premium of 50 cents 
to $1 for an extra wide lot. For a good run 
of inch square edge, the range is from $24 
to $28, with boards that grade No. 2 barn 
and better going as high as $44@46. 


Sliver Club Concludes Season 


The Sliver Club held its final monthly 
tournament of the season on Tuesday, Oct. 3, 
at the grounds of the Bellevue Country Club 
in Melrose, Mass. Perfect golfing weather 
brought out a good list of players. It was 
“best selected nine holes in 18.” First prize 
in the first flight went to Carleton Ham- 
mond, with a net of 31, and second prize to 
Howard Lovell, with 33. In the second flight, 
first prize was won by Henry Fales, of Fram- 
ingham, with a net of 30, and second prize 
by Norman Mason, of North Chelmsford, with 
35. Season prizes for the year’s low gross 
first flight went to Howard Lovell, and the 
low net to O. O. Keiver. In the second flight, 
Norman Mason won the low gross, and Presi- 
dent E. I. Loud, of Weymonth, the low net. 
The annual meeting of the club will be held 
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in the early spring, when plans for 1934 ac- 
tivities will be adopted. 


Notes of Personal Interest 


A recent visitor in the Boston market, and 
at all other eastern centers, was Clarence C, 
Smith, sales manager of Caddo River Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., with mills at three 
points in Arkansas soft pine territory. He 
succeeded William E. Cooper, one of the or- 
ganizers of the company, who recently re- 
tired and is making his home in southern 
California. While in the Boston sector Mr. 
Smith was the guest of Leatherbee-Mc- 
Donough Co., New England selling agents 
for his company. 

Motor car parties from Boston in the White 
Mountains through the first week in October 
were headed by T. H. Shepard, of Shepard & 
Morse Lumber Co.; Frank W, Page, of Parker 
& Page Co.; Elmer L. Gibbs, of E. L. Gibbs 
Lumber Co., and Harry C. Chester, of W. R. 
Chester & Co., all motoring with their wives 
and viewing an unusually brilliant display 
of fall foliage. All were guests at the Moun- 
tain View House, in Whitefield, in the famous 
Dixville Notch region. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The lumber industry of Philadelphia and 
vicinity has taken on a more optimistic view- 
point and, with stabilization of prices, nu- 
merous sales were reported last week by 
both hardwood and softwood distributors. 
The industrial requirements of the mills in 
Camden, Wilmington and this city have in- 
creased orders, and there has also been a 
slight increase in construction activities. 
Reports of a pick-up throughout central and 





eastern Pennsylvania have been sweet music 


to leading Philadelphia wholesalers. A com- 
pany in the central part of the State last 
week was awarded a contract for over two 
million feet of native hemlock, to be used 
in building eighteen camps for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, while Wheeler & Dusen- 
berry, this city, were awarded an order for 
492,456 feet of hemlock for construction of 
four nearby camps, and in Camden two 
camps are being built with lumber purchased 
from Camden dealers. Other bids will prob- 
ably be awarded to Philadelphia wholesalers 
later on in the month. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Export—In addition to their other difficul- 
ties, including exchange fluctuations and 
rapidly rising prices, exporters are brought 
to face further obstacles in the shape of 
shifting freight rates. The Eastern North 
Atlantic Freight Conference boosted the rate 
on lumber from $10 to $12.50 per thousand 
for October, but has now notified shippers 
that the $12.50 rate will not apply on ship- 
ments which may be left behind at the ex- 
Piration of the month for lack of space or 
for some other reasons, and as no rate has 
been announced for November, exporters will 
be unable to calculate what a shipment will 
cost them, laid down at a foreign port. 


North Carolina Pine—Demand is lagging, 
and distributors refuse to take orders except 
at figures which buyers regard as so high 
that it is very doubtful if consumers could 
be induced to pay increases on a correspond- 
ing scale. Edge box, which sold one year 
ago for $9, is now held at 22.50, with 
12-inch box marked up from $23.50 last June 
to $29.50 at the mill, to which must be added 
$4 for freight and other charges. Small 
framing has risen from $15 to $20, and 16- 
inch framing from $16 to $21. Stocks on the 
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wharves are still small, and no effort is 
being made to augment them materially. 


Georgia Pine—Sharp increases in longleaf 
have tended to restrict the movement. Quo- 
tations have advanced from $30@32 to 
$37.50, and at that the mills are reluctant to 
book orders, while dealers hesitate to enter 
into commitments, 





Increases Kiln Capacity 


NATIONAL, WaSH., Oct. 7.—The Pacific Na- 
tional Lumber Co. had dry kilns, and they were 
good in their way, but they were obsolete— 
could not deliver the speedy and perfectly-con- 
trolled drying of boards and dimension that is 
possible with the modern equipment on the mar- 
ket—and it is now an open secret that under 
the cost protection provisions of the Lumber 
Code, most assuredly the company with the 
most efficient plant will have the best chance 
to make a satisfactory profit. 

Recognizing that this principle holds true, 
code or no code, some months ago the Pacific 
National company modernized one of its kilns, 
to test the feasibility of such action. The re- 
sults were so satisfactory that E. W. Demarest, 
president of the company, told Gerald Skinner, 
mill superintendent, and Erich Boeche, in charge 
of lumber seasoning, to modernize another kiln 
in the same manner. This recently was com- 
pleted, and the company finds it can season its 
fir and hemlock dimension and wide fir finish— 
principally what the kilns are used for—sci- 

entifically to a pre-de- 
termined moisture con- 
tent. Not only that, but 





The seasoning capacity 
of the Pacific National 
Lumber Co.’s dry kilns 
at its plant at National, 
Wash., has been greatly 
increased by the mod- 
ernizing of two of the 





ilns. 
the kilns’ holding ca- 
pacity has been in- 


creased, and the drying 
time shortened, which have increased the ca- 
pacity nearly 50 percent 
These improvements cost the company com- 
paratively little, because new buildings were 
not necessary and most of the old equipment 
was utilized. It was supplemented, however, 
with the most modern equipment manufactured 
by the Moore Dry Kiln Co.—its patented “zig- 
zag’ duct system and fan equipment. The fans 
are mounted on a longitudinal shaft which 
extends the length of the building and is 
powered by a motor which the Pacific National 
company had on hand. With these fans it is 
no longer necessary to rely on natural draft, 
for this zig-zag arrangement of the ducts forces 
a cross-circulation of the warm air, and re- 
verses the circulation as needed. This gives a 
more accurate control of the seasoning process, 
and insures uniformity of drying of the entire 
charge. 


Burnt Mill Continues to Serve 


Trade 


Huttic, Ark., Oct. 9—The sawmill of the 
Union Saw Mill Co., here, a subsidiary of the 
Frost Lumber Industries, was burnt today, loss 
being estimated at $250,000. The planing mill 
and shops, located across the trackage from thé 
main building, were saved by the workers. 
Other plants of the Frost Lumber Industries 
will take care of customers’ requirements until 
the mill is rebuilt, so that prompt service will be 
given on orders. The planing mill will be re- 
opened about Oct. 15. The company’s sawmill 
at this point was destroyed in 1921 and the 
plant just destroyed was erected in 1922. The 
sawmill is to be rebuilt at once. 
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TO SERVE 


2 PLANTS ¥355n" 
MIXED-CARS 


Pine Lumber & Factory Products 


‘PONDEROSA PINE 
IDAHO WHITE PINE 


7@ Long Lake Lumber Co 


—-oR— 
PINE FRAMES TRIM 
AND MOULDINGS 


/22 SpokanePine 
ProductsCo, 


SPOKANE, 
WASH 


Sell More 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


MILLWORK LIST. . . . 2.50 


MILLWORK LIST 
Send us 


Immediate attention by air mail. 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bidg., Walla Walla, Wash. 
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MIXED CARS 





Order JustWhat 
You Need In:=- 
YARD AND 
SHED STOCK 

Including 

Bevel Siding, 

Mouldingys, Lath, 
Shingles 


WHITE RIVER. 
LUMBER CO., | 


ENUMCLAW , \“/ASH. | 


| DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 
Complete hotel and 
dining service. In- 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside, 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 




















Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 





LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








Clarence Chaffin, of the Chaffin Bros. Lumber 
Co., of Oklahoma City, Okla., has been elected 
president of the Capitol Hill Lions Club. 

C. Stuart MacLean, of the Wood Mosaic 
Co., Louisville, Ky., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the City Board of Park Commissioners, 
to fill a vacancy. 

P. Paddock, Springfield, Ill., has taken over 
the wholesale lumber business of the Porter 
Lumber Co. of that city, which he will operate 
under his own name. 

Carl Guild, formerly with the Hughes Lum- 
ber Co., has joined the staff of the T. J. Stewart 
Lumber Co., of Oklahoma City, Okla., and will 
be in charge of the retail yard there. 

The Ray J. Clouse Co., manufacturer and 
wholesaler of Appalachian hardwood lumber 
and dimension stock, has moved its offices from 
Sparta to Nashville, Tenn., Ray J. Clause, 
president and general manager, has just an- 
nounced. 

sradley Goodyear, of Buffalo, N. Y., attor- 
ney and a director of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Bogalusa, La., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Niagara National Bank, which 
will head a merger of several banks to become 
city-wide in standing and patronage. 

Adolph Bloom, well known Grays Harbor 
and Olympia (Wash.) log scaler, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Grays Harbor Log 
Scaling & Grading Bureau, succeeding C. H. 
Hoover, who has removed to Puget Sound. Mr. 


Bloom’s headquarters will be at Aberdeen, 
Wash. 








CHOICEST 


WEST VIRGINIA 
BAND SAWN 


Hardwoods 


WE WANT 
ORDERS 


Domestic and Export 





Can begin shipping 
November I, 1933 


ALL GRADES 


Red and White Oak, Yellow Poplar 
and Chestnut, some nice Hemlock and 
White Pine. Large timber of excel- 
lent quality producing good widths 
and lengths. 


Let us quote you. 


TOLEDO GUARANTY CORP. 


Woodville and East Broadway, 


TOLEDO, OHIO 








R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber 
& Box Co., suffered a broken collarbone in an 
auto accident while returning to San Francisco 
from Susanville, Calif. Mr. Baker continued 
on to San Francisco after receiving first aid 
treatment. 

C. K. McHarg, C. N. Kellogg, S. N. Wyck- 
off, George Duffy, E. F. Hughes and Dean F. 
G. Miller, of the University of Idaho, are named 
a committee to study the Copeland report, by 
the lumber products bureau of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Oliver Daniel, well known Texas lumber 
manufacturer and yard operator, with headquar- 
ters at Longview, was seriously injured Oct. 2, 
when his car collided with another machine. Mr. 
Daniel suffered several broken ribs, and injury 
to his back. 

Charles McGrath, secretary-manager of the 
Washington-Oregon Shingle Association, which 
is administering the Code in Washington and 
Oregon, is en route to Washington, D. C., to 
attend Code Authority and other meetings. In 
his absence, J. R. Blunt, of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, will act as secretary- 
manager. 

James Brown, president of the Long Lake 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., has been named 
vice president for Washington of the National 
Wood Fiber Growers’ association. The organi- 
zation is a voluntary organization for the pur- 
pose of protecting the interests of the industry, 
including the recapture of the domestic market 
for forest products now imported. 


Mrs. Sarah J. Ehrmann, wife of Coleman J. 
Ehrmann, president of the West Seneca Lum- 
ber Co., Lackawanna, N. Y., was tendered a 
banquet lately by the members of Henrietta 
York Circle, Ladies of the G. A. R., at Lack- 
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awanna. The banquet was in honor of Mrs, 
Ehrmann’s election as national president of the 
organization. The Lackawanna circle was 
named for Mrs. Ehrmann’s mother. 


New Official Family in Charge 


A new official family has taken over the reins 
of the United States Building & Loan League, 
headed by Philip Lieber, of Shreveport, La., as 
president. The new first vice president of this 
national trade organization of the building and 
loan business is I. Friedlander, of Houston, 
Tex., president of the Gibraltar Savings & 
Building Association. He has been second vice 
president of the league for the past year, and 
for several years served as chairman of the 
advisory committee on State legislation. 

The 1933-34 second vice president is LeGrand 
W. Pellett, executive secretary of the Building 
& Loan Association of Newburgh, N. Y. Mr. 
Pellett has long been prominent in New York 
State League of Savings and Loan Associations, 
He is a director of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Newark, and of the New York Say- 
ings & Loan Bank. 

H. F. Cellarius, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
elected secretary-treasurer for the thirty-eighth 
consecutive year. Mr. Cellarius was especially 
honored at the convention as one of the three 
living founders of the league. He is president 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank of Cincinnati. 








Pine Export Manager Resigns 

New Or-eans, La., Oct. 9.—Roger E. Sim- 
mons, for the past fourteen years secretary- 
manager of the American Pitch Pine Export 
Corporation, resigned that position effective 
Oct. 1. Prior to joining the Appeco, Mr. Sim- 
mons served four years during the War with 
the Lumber Division, U. S. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce; two years as 
assistant manager of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; eight 
years with the Forest Service, division of prod- 
ucts, wood utilization; and two years with the 
timber census, southern States, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Mr. Simmons stated his 
plans are not ready for announcement as yet. 
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After two years in Noo Yawk he came back 
to Chicago—but only for a few days. Ralph 
H. Waring, former Chicago credit reporter for 
Clancy’s Red Book who was made manager of 
the New York office, was in town the other 
day, and when an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resentative dropped in (if it is possible to drop 
in to an office on the seventeenth floor) at the 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association offices he 
found Mr. Waring and just about every other 
man in the organization in a deep huddle in one 
of the offices. The discussion, it could be seen 
through the glass, was animated and the men 
quite evidently had no thought for such mun- 
dane things as eating lunch. The writer, with 
humanitarian instincts, called Mr. Waring and 
L. C. Risberg from the meeting, and learned 
that what they were so enthused about was the 
making of plans for continued and further im- 
provement of the credit-reporting and collection 
service of the combined Red Book and Blue 
Book. Mr. Waring was pleased with the oppor- 
tunities he has for service in the fifteen eastern 
States under his supervision. While here he 
had time to spend a few hours at A Century 
of Progress. 


Last week, when a few hundred thousand 
American Legion members and their families 
gathered at Chicago for their annual convention, 
the excitement which prevailed was comparable 
only to that of the first Armistice Day. Mon- 
day night the Forty and Eight—which is to 
Legiondom what the Hoo-Hoo is to lumbermen 
—miade merry in a happy parade which was 


composed of cavorting comrades, bilious box- 
cars on which the “40 hommes, 8 cheveaux” of 
tender memory always was painted, blaring 
bugles, a rolling, rattling din of drums, and 
tipsy torches. That was the main show, but 
there was a side-show. After the crowd lined 
Michigan Boulevard three or four deep, some 
enterprising business men appeared with truck- 
loads of fruit crates or baskets—the round, al- 
most conical kind that is about a foot across 
at the top and about two feet deep—and lent 
these out at usury. The late comers seized 
them avidly, turned them upside down, stood 
on them, and had a splendid view of the parade. 
The result was that walking down the sidewalk 
was like walking through the Art Institute be- 
tween statues on pedestals, only the statues had 
clothes on, and the pedestals were very thin 
wood that was proving its strength. For some 
of the watchers were decidedly too heavy to 
make acceptable jockeys except on an elephant 
ranch. 


Last month the National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation held its first annual convention and ex- 
position under the advantages of permanent 
quarters, in the new restaurant mart that has 
been opened on the seventeenth floor of the 
American Furniture Mart. Lumbermen would 
have been quite interested in that exposition, 
too. Standing at the beautiful walnut bar exhib- 
ited by the Brunswick-Balke Collender Co., one 
could look across the aisle at equally beautiful 
tables exhibited by the Algoma Plywood & 
Veneer Co. Oak and birch were the woods 
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October 


used, where wood could be seen—oak in dark 
finishes and in massive tables and chairs, the 
kind most popular for use in taverns and tap 
rooms of clubs—birch in the lighter-weight 
chairs and tables, in both dark and light finishes 
—beverage-prooft Duco finish on the tops of 
the big oak tables, but it’s not cigarette-proof, 
so frequently Formica tops are used—Wisconsin 
basswood tops on the tables made for main din- 
ing rooms, where linen will be used. M. D. 
Wark, of Chicago, said that the restaurateurs 
continue to favor Algoma tables, and they do 
like the oak especially, because it is strong, 
good looking, and inexpensive. 


Only a short distance away, at that same 
exposition, was a coffee display that presented 
plywood in a manner which no doubt would 
surprise most plywood producers, showing 
something new that can be done with this ma- 
terial. Henry D. Sleeper, noted designer and 
decorator, used plywood to make an authentic 
reproduction of the marble facade of an 18th 
Century French coffee shop, for a fitting 
“atmosphere” in which the W. S. Quinby Co., 
Boston coffee blender, could serve La Touraine 
coffee. A chic little mademoiselle, from the 
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ancient French ville of Chicago, served up the 
beverage, and the lumber writer readily recog- 
nized it as the kind served by the better class 
hotels, such as retail lumbermen pick for con- 
vention headquarters. 


Imagine the thrill that was ours at the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Offices the other day 
when the cashier opened a letter from a small 
mill operator in Indiana, discovered it was a 
subscription, and that part of it was paid in 
one of the old-fashioned large-size greenbacks. 
What he must think of a paper, to dig down 
in the old sock that way! 

“It was a lovely war!” That was the con- 
clusion which C. B. Cunningham, Chicago com- 
mission lumberman, and about 125 other mem- 
bers of the old 23rd Engineers reached, appar- 
ently, after they had got well under way at 
their reunion here during the national Legion 
convention. He remembered that the Chicago 
members of the famous regiment decided to 
form a local organization, and that there was 
a banquet and a floor show, and that Sherman 
was a litle prejudiced in what he said about 
wars, but was a bit hazy on the details. It was 
a good reunion. 


Changes in Executive Personnel 


Minn., Oct. 9—With the 
withdrawal of both E. W. Backus, formerly 
president, and his son, Seymour W. Backus, 
from connection with operation of the Insulite 
Co. as of Sept. 18, announcement has_ been 
made that, efiective Oct. 1, R. H. M. Robinson, 
prominent Seudianiian of this city, is the new 
president of this pioneer insulation manufac- 
turing firm, and C. S. Pope, for many years a 
Soo Line railway executive, is executive vice 
president. 

E. H. Batchelder, Jr., who for a year has 
been general sales manager, has been rewarded 
for a year of splendid achievement by advance- 
ment to the position of vice president in charge 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


of sales. He is succeeded as sales manager by 
E. W. Morrill, who joined the company in 
1925 as manager of the service department. 


Other executives of the company now include: 

V. L. Larson, assistant sales manager, hard- 
board sales; M. S. Wunderlich, manager, sales 
engineering and development; R. P. Dodds, 
manager, advertising and publicity; A. S. Bull, 
manager, exports and imports; O. R. Levene, 
manager, order department. 

With one or two exceptions the field sales 
organization is unchanged. That these men 
have been successful is indicated by the com- 
pany’s recent announcement that its June, 1933, 
sales volume was 92 percent greater than that 


of June, 1932; July, 103 percent greater than 
July, 1932; and August, 99 percent greater 
than August, 1932. That probably accounts for 


the quite considerable activity around the large 
and “modern mill which this company, the orig- 
inal manufacturer of wood-fiber insulating 
board, maintains at International Falls, Minn. 

Mr. Rol yinson, who has been identified with 
the Insulite Co. since 1931, has the knowledge 
gained by a long and varied executive expe- 
rience to guide him in his new duties. A grad- 
uate of Western Reserve Academy (Ohio), the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Md., and of the University of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, he rose to the rank of lieutenant-com- 
mander in the construction corps of the navy 
and for several years was assistant to the chief 
constructor, in charge of design and construc- 
tion of naval ships, until he resigned in 1912. 
Subsequently he became managing director of 
the Lake Torpedo Boat Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
In 1917 he joined the Harriman interests, and 
became president of the Merchants’ Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation and the Chester Shipbuilding 
Co.; he still is a director of the successor cor- 
poration. He also was president of the Ameri- 
can Ship & Commerce Corporation and the 
United American Lines, and was a member of 


the executive committee of the W. A. Harri- 
man Co. 

Mr. Batchelder was literally “railroaded” into 
the insulation industry, by a somewhat round- 
about route. He was connected with the Ameri- 
can railroad business for more than fifteen 
years, starting before the war when he became, 
in succession, secretary, chief clerk, and assistant 
to the vice president of the Chicago & North 
Western Railway. During the war he served 
with the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, engaged in handling troop trains, and also 
was assistant to the chairman of the central 
department, Railroad War Board. Later, under 
the Federal administration, he was assistant 
to the regional director of western railways. 
From 1920 to 1923 he was assistant to the 
president of the Union Pacific System. Then 
he went into business for himself, selling indus- 
trial and railroad supplies, and during the six 
years that followed, besides being sales manager 
of Servicized Products Corporation, he repre- 
sented the Insulite Co., B. F. Nelson Co., Klauer 
Manufacturing Co., Kalamazoo Railway Supply 
Co., Tennessee Eastman Corporation, and Ster- 
neau & Co. as manager of railroad sales. The 
better to care for this latter task for the six 
companies, in 1927 he organized the United 
States Supply Co. and the Federal Equipment 
Corporation, and was president of both com- 
panies until he became Insulite sales manager. 

Mr. Morrill, upon whose capable shoulders is 
placed the responsibility for active management 
of sales, now that Mr. Batchelder will devote 
his time to executive and administrative mat- 
ters, has been with the Insulite Co. since 1925. 
An aviation lieutenant in the naval reserve, he 
received his engineering training at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and then was employed by 
the Fegles Construction Co., Minneapolis, in 
the construction of terminal grain elevators in 
North Dakota, Maryland; New York, and Can- 
ada. He left this firm to join the Insulite or- 
ganization, as manager of the service depart- 
ment, and in three years rose to the position of 
assistant general manager. Early in 1929 he 
resigned to become manager of the technical 
service department of the Weatherwood division 
of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., but re- 
signed, in 1931, when the United States Gypsum 
Co. took over the Weatherwood operation. He 
was a special sales representative of the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. until in Sep- 
tember, 1932, when he returned “home” to In- 
sulite, as manager of the newly-formed depart- 
ment of sales development and public relations, 
and in April of this year he was made assistant 
general sales manager. 
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Try in 
Maisey® < Hardwood 
umber 


Owned and 


Operaedby CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
11 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











Klin Dried 


and Alr Driea ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


We own and oy cc nal quality stocks i 
onan tpeten le tance aartin: 
We represent Nicola Pies Mills, Led., Merritt, B. C. 


PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 














Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
Suess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your. credit 
months is determined 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co, 


OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 220 So.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Francisco, Cal. 


loss for twelve 
in advance and 
































| HIATT’S PIECE PRICER 


Is taking the country by storm 
Unexcelled for 


Speed—Accuracy—Simplicity 
An advance of $20 a M is an advance of 


only 16c on a 2x4—12. Seems much less, 
doesn’t it? Full information on request. 


L. W. HOLLEY & SONS CO 
HOL LEY BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA 











‘The Heart ¢ Content’’ 


—y book on ike fame lumberman man post ‘Lat te 
it home te 


yy 
how it will y ber up! $1.50 LB 
Address the Publisher 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ATKINS 
ue SAWS 


. = 





A good Band Saw on your rig is the 
life-blood of your mill—therefore it will, 


of course, pay you to use genuine 
ATKINS SILVER STEEL Band Saws. 
Saw buyers who appreciate real saw 
value consider ATKINS as the standard 
of par excellence, because they know 
that their lumber will be manufactured 
right and at the lowest possible cost. 
Order your Bands teday and don’t forget 
ATKINS SILVER STEEL Circulars, 
Knives, Grinding Wheels, Files and 
Cantol Belt Wax. Include Atkins Prib- 
now and Ideal Swages and Pribnow 
Swage Shapers. 


Ask for free copy of catalog “M.” 


E. C. ATKINS 
and COMPANY. 


460 So. Illinois St. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA 











LUMBERMEN! 


Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books that'll 


HELP YOU MAKE MONEY 


AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 
LUMBERMAN Chicago, III. 


nAKOOW 
RHRKAOOW 
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New Wisconsin Legislation That 
Affects Retailer 


(Continued from Page 17) 

The ton-mile tax law for motor trucks was 
amended by a repeal of many sections, and 
the adding of 47 new sections to the statute. 
It is the intention under this new law to 
confer upon the Public Service Commission 
power and authority to supervise and regu- 
late the transportation of persons and prop- 
erty by motor vehicles over the public high- 
ways of this State, as far as common motor 
carriers of persons and/or property are con- 
cerned, including trucks as well as passenger 
busses. 

This law covers 60 pages of printed matter. 
It provides eighteen different tax rates for 
motor vehicles with all-pneumatic tires, 
based upon gross weights of vehicles; an- 
other set of rates for common motor car- 
riers of passengers ete. If you are vitally 
interested, mail request to the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission at Madison for a 
complete copy of the law in pamphlet form. 

Relating to seasonal restrictions and issu- 
ance of permits for excessive size and 
weights of loads, and necessary tire equip- 
ment for motor trucks. 

Regulating the size, weight, construction 
and equipment of motor vehicles and trailers. 

Limiting gross weight and _ requiring 
brakes on trailers. 

Requiring red lights, visible 300 feet, on 
rear of all vehicles at night, except those 
loaded with loose hay or straw. 

Regulating the lighting equipment on ve- 
hicles. 

Lien Laws Amended 


Every valid mechanic’s lien filed after April 
15, 1933, shall be valid and effective for a 
straight two years from date of last delivery 
of materials, without the filing of an affidavit 
of renewal before the end of one year, as 
heretofore required. Suit for foreclosure, 
however, must be started and papers actually 
filed before the expiration of the two years. 

Broadening scope of mechanic’s lien laws 


so as to include as lienable items “machin- 
ery, vehicles, tractors, equipment, fixtures, 
apparatus, tools, appliances, supplies and 


electric energy.” This amendment attaches 
to both sections 289.16 and 289.53 of the Sta- 
tutes, and relates to public work. 
Extending the provisions of the lien law on 
public work under sections 289.16 and 289.53, 
to specifically include “fuel, lumber, building 
materials, gasoline and other motor oil, lu- 
bricating oil and greases” furnished to be 
used or consumed in making such public im- 
provement or performing such public work. 








The Pacific Coast Type SHAY 


A Tried and Proved Logging Locomotive 


In Montana... Oregon... 
Washington... British 
Columbia, etc., the Pacific 
Coast Type Shay Locomo- 


Western Sales: 


H. C. Hammack, 
Lima Locomotive Works, 


Improved design, rugged 
construction and increased 
hauling power enable the 
Pacific Coast Type Shay 


one ad yo? or tive is rendering outstand- Locomotive to maintain its 
Seattle, Wash. ing service. It is hauling high record of efficient 
the loads as they should be performance on logging 
* hauled—dependably, cOn- operations. Write for lit- 
tinuously and economi- erature and complete de- 

Southern Representative: cally. tails. 


Woodward, Wight & Co., 
Ltd 


td., 
Howard Avenue at 
Constance Street, 
New Orleans, La. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Incorporated 


LIMA,OHIO - SalesOffice:60 E.42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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Requiring, before foreclosure sale of mort. 
gaged premises, the fixing of the value of 
the premises (so that property can not be 
sold for a song, and excessive deficiency 
judgment obtained). 

Permitting mortgage sale on premises, in. 
stead of at courthouse. 

Relating to foreclosure of long term leases 
and land contracts. 

Extending redemption period in sale of 
real estate on mortgage foreclosures, not ex. 
ceding three years, one year at a time, upon 
payment of taxes or interest or both, in dis. 
cretion of court, etc. 

Chattel mortgage sales. Requiring twenty 
days’ notice to mortgagor before sale, and 
affording him opportunity for application to 


court for extension of period of redemption, 


not exceeding one year. 


Relief for Debtors and Unemployed 

Enlarging the exemptions of wages of em- 
ployees from garnishment and attachment. 
All crops, live stock, dairy and other pro- 
ducts produced by personal effort of the in- 
dividual, or the proceeds from sale thereof, 
shall be construed as earnings, up to $100 
per month for three months, instead of the 
previous limit of $60 per month. 

Empowering town boards to purchase, or 
otherwise acquire, woodlots for purpose of 
supplying employment and wood to the 
town’s unemployed. 

Empowering counties to engage in the 
manufacture, sale and distribution of agri- 
cultural lime to be sold to farmers at cost. 

Establishment of the Emergency Local 
Mediation Boards, for the purpose of bring- 
ing about adjustments and agreements for 
extensions of time of payment, reduction of 
interest etc., to the end that debtors may not 
lose their homes etc. 


Labor and Finance Measures 


Permitting an employer no longer employ- 
ing more than two employees, to withdraw 


from under the Workmen’s Compensation Act > 


on thirty days’ 
mission. 

Postponing effective dates of inauguration 
of unemployment insurance—in discretion of 
industrial commission. 

Extending to one year, after transfer of 
certificates of stock, the liability of stock- 
holders in State banks for 100 percent con- 
tribution upon failure of the bank. 

Empowering insurance commissioner to 
establish moratoriums on policy loans, and 
extensions of time for payment of life insur- 
ance premiums etc. 


written notice to the com- 





Present Cooperage Plants Can 
Supply Market Needs 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 9.—According to 
Axel H. Oxholm, chief Lumber and Paper Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, the current im- 
portation of beer barrel stock from Europe in 
large quantities is simply an emergency meas- 
ure, and is in no way to be interpreted as a 
permanent shortage of oak timber. 


ba asi 


te 





PT a RRR a ae 


He calls | 


attention to the fact that because of unprece- | 


dented demand for beer barrels, following the | 


legalization of beer, a temporary shortage re- 
sulted. Beer barrels are made from well sea- 
soned oak, which must be air seasoned for a 
period of about six months to a year. Under 
ordinary conditions, beer cooperage staves cut 
in the spring will not be ready for the cooper- 
age plants until fall. 
all kiln drying facilities are being utilized for 
drying staves. Mr. Oxholm said: 


ined 


—— 


In the present emergency, | 


Under normal conditions, the American sup- | 


ply of white oak timber is ample for 
own cooperage requirements, and in addition, 
a large and profitable export business in 
cooperage staves and headings has been 
maintained for years. Before the advent of 
prohibition, five or six beer cooperage plants 
were able to supply the entire domestic mar- 
ket, but at this time more than thirty shops 
are engaged in the production of beer cooper- 
age. The present importation of beer coop- 
erage and cooperage stock undoubtedly will 
decline to the extent that seasoned staves 
and heading are available, since the Ameri- 
can cooperage factories are now in produc- 
tion and will be in position to more than 
supply replacement requirements. 


The average life of a beer barrel is said to 
be from 15 to 25 years. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Public and Industrial Buying of Southern Pine Is More 
Active Than Retail 


Bookings of southern pine mills in the two weeks ended 
Oct. 7 were considerably below the production, but allot- 
ments under the Code are expected to bring the two fac- 
tors into early balance. The sizable orders just placed for 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps are a great help to the 
mills in their transition to controlled operations. There 
has also been fair buying for other public works projects, 
including river work. Railroad buying is slow, but there 
are a few large orders coming out, and more are expected. 
Industrial demand is largely for low grades, and a decline 
in beer box demand is offset by an increase in that from 
the canners. Retailers in the middle West and North are 
hesitant because of the lateness of the season, but in the 
South the prospects for fall trade are good. 


Trade in North Carolina pine is draggy. Brewery de- 
mand for boxes seems to be fairly well satisfied. Retail 
demand is slow, and resistance of the yards to higher 
prices has brought some lower offers, but most mills are 
not going to quote until minimum prices are established. 
October production will be much curtailed. 


Arkansas soft pine mills report some good sales for 
public works projects and railroads. Retailers have re- 
turned to mixed-car buying, but those in the South are 
probably going to enter the market soon for larger 
amounts. Mill stocks have been rounded out during the 
last few weeks, but under Code allotments the production 
during October will be severely curtailed. 


Western Pine Demand Is Dull, But Stocks Are Low and 
Prices Firm 


The western pine mills have been finding business slow, 
but are benefiting to some extent from orders for forest 
camp material. ‘They have fair inquiries from contractors 
for public works projects, and also from millwork plants 
and retailers in the East, but uncertainty as to what the 
Code price minimums are to be makes it difficult to close 
business. New bookings were 15 percent below the out- 
put in the week ended Oct. 7. With Code control in effect, 
there is no danger of accumulation of a surplus; and, be- 
sides, mill stocks are about one-third less than at this time 
last year. These stocks are more than adequate for present 
light demand, but any stimulation of buying would doubt- 
less result in shortages. There are no longer any reports 
of shortages in shop and selects, and there is plenty of 
yard stock and low grades available. Prices are reported 
to be holding quite firmly. 


West Coast Business Is Slower But Curtailment Helps 
Stabilize Prices 


Stabilization of production under the Code is beginning 
to have a good influence on the West Coast market, and 
is offsetting the effects of a tapering off in demand. Book- 
ings for the two weeks ended Oct. 7 were less than one 
percent below the cut, and were equalled by shipments. 
Compared with the previous two weeks, domestic business, 
both rail and cargo, was well maintained, but export trade 
was below the high level of the last two weeks. 

A larger proportion of the rail business is coming from 
public works and large construction projects, including the 
forest camps. Railroad buying has eased off, despite the 
fact that prospects for Government-aided purchases are 
considered good. Retail yards find business rather dull 


and are buying for only day-to-day requirements, and will 
probably not decide about additions to stocks umtil mill 
price minimums are determined. 


The intercoastal movement has been heavy, and the 
bulk of orders placed at lower prices has now been shipped. 
With prices of some items marked up again Oct. 2, and 
consumption slow, the retailers are not adding to stocks. 
While there is more than sufficient space available for 
October, the rate is firm at $12. Efforts are being made 
to provide control of the movement and of prices. 


Some Japanese business is being placed at Northwest 
mills by Japan, but less than recently, and few orders are 
coming from China. With ocean: rates stabilized, the 
United Kingdom has been taking some clears, and the 
Continent and South America are buying small amounts. 


Forest Camp Orders Aid Hemlock and Spruce Mills 


Most of the orders being received by northern pine mills 
are from retailers for immediate requirements and rush 
shipment. They tend to hold off buying for stock because 
of uncertainty as to what minimum prices will be under 
Code regulations. But the mills are firm in their quota- 
tions, and indicate that increases in costs will make further 
advances necessary. Bookings in the week ended Oct. 7 
covered only about sixty percent of the cut, but mill stocks 
are small and overproduction will be avoided under Code 
regulations. 

A boost in orders for northern hemlock during the week 
ended Oct. 7 was caused by large orders for forest camps. 
Other business is rather light, but production is at a very 
low level. 


Eastern spruce mills have received additional orders for 
forest camps, and report a rather good business from retail 
yards and industrial users. They are holding prices firm 
at $30 base for fresh-sawn dimension. 

Demand for western Sitka spruce has apparently slack- 
ened off, and in some of the thicker items of factory stock 
there have been reductions of $1. 


Hardwood Producers Find Business Slower; Exporters 


Helped by Rate Extension 


Demand for both southern and northern hardwoods was 
below production in the two weeks ended Oct. 7, and 
order files are showing some decline. There has been a 
marked easing off in the demand for beer material, but 
there is a good deal of interest being shown by distillers. 
The larger manufacturing consumers find the public not 
ready to meet mark-ups in the prices of their products, 
so naturally they are hesitant about paying advances on 
raw materials. There is a fair demand from furniture, 
radio and automobile plants, and shortage of some of the 
items they need is giving a firm undertone to quotations 
on these. Reports indicate that the rapid advance in floor- 
ing prices has made retailers reluctant to stock up, but 
higher costs all around have made these necessary. There 
is very little call for rough material by the flooring or 
millwork plants. Rate reductions to the West Coast are 
expected to be a big help in meeting competition of im- 
ported woods in that market. The export movement has 
been aided by announcement that present trans-Atlantic 
rates are extended through December, as there had been 
some difficulty in closing transactions recently because of 
a ruling that henceforth rates would be applied as of the 
date lumber was lifted, regardless of the fact that it might 
have been alongside and ready for loading at a lower rate. 


Statistics, Pages 37 — Market Reports, Pages 48-51— Prices, Pages 56-57 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


East and west side mills have reported the following average .-“ & 





change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Oct. 2-5, but, 
of Se ptember have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- Rough Finish, No. 2 Shiplap and 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” 10-20’ Boards, Std. Leth. 
1x3” rift— No. 117 B&better Shortl’f— 
BR&better B&better.. 33.78 *33.00|Inch thick— See” occns She 287 
Shortleaf.. 50.00 *46.78 No. 1 30.18 *28.00 ai pte ae *34.83 ,tamee 22.07 22.00 
Longleaf..*51.50 *57.07| Assorted patterns EE enna 336.5 5511 Longl'f— 
No, 1— (B&better.. 41.17 34.00 40, "7°" 255-46 $38.90 lix8” .....922.43 ©21.14 
Shortleaf..*36.99 $43.81 No. 1 $8.98 91.47 to. °°°°°° of8-86 $39.50 1x10” ....#21.63 25.25 
RPS... | ree a nce : 
No. 2 ....*26.80 *26.38 cee Em, 5&6/4 No. 2 Boards, 1x12” 
1x3” flat B&better thick— Standard Length 
grain— Inch thick— See sees *46.31 *44.29,Shortleaf.. 27.50 23.64 
Bé&better.. 38.00 38.00] 4» 42.00 38.05 |2%10” ----%51.13 *56.00 Longleaf..*28.69 30.86 
No. 1 32.42 32.50] Ge *"""*" S00 eneatite cceeee 55.47 .... 
MB cece SASS OASEL Ge *°°** as eras No. 1 Shortleaf 
1x4” rift— oe neeene 40.88 34.25) Casing, Base & Jamb Dimension 
"er 45.21 39.25 , 
Ré&better = an }12” 60.34 52.38 a9 2x4” 
Shortleaf..*47.14 *45.00]°*%  **"":: 4 = paretter, 12 & 14’.. 24.86 25.00 
Longleaf..*57.00 .... |5&6/4 ee 1x8” ..... *42.60 *46.92|16’ ....... 25.44 26.00 
No. 1— 6. a *49.7 45.00 1x5 fase -#95.99 * . 2x6” 
'&10” #540 00 5 ‘ 5. 40.00 
Shortleaf..*34.04 .... |5& 322-06 50.00 12 & 14’.. 22.96 21.00 
Longleaf .... *51.00|12” ------ 68.50 60.00) No. 1 Fencing and ROPES 24.00 .... 
No -*24.75 *29.86|}C— Boards, 10-20’ 2x8” 
1x4” flat Inch thick— 1x4” 30.89 31.79'12 & 14’ 23.46 23.00 
grain—  eneues *32.09 ....11x6” 34.13 32.90/16’ ....... 25.00 24.00 
B&better.. 38.31 36.27] 6” ...... 38.00 *32.5011x8” 32.56 33.00] 2x10” 
No, 1 ee Se St acees *36.00 *34.50}1x10” SGBR SEOOIEe ccccscc 25.25 *24.83 
No. 2 *17.89 19.64 +e eae 240.87 “38.33 1x12” 45.84 49.50/14’ ....... 24.75 *24.88 
S&@ e888 8 ° . 2 , £95 ‘ 
Ceiling, Standara en vs a No. 1 Shiplap, 10-20’ a Saat 25.36 23.50 
Lengths x19", 4 aioe IX” cos + 33.08 12 & 14’.. 28.50 28.00 
%x4"— ” 1x10 .*29.88 16’ 31.05 *29.87 
B&better..°25.93 *24.25/NO. 3 117: 398 EES ponies seri: 
No. 1 .. 26.25 | NO- 2 2.75 2.83)No, 2 Fencing, Stand-| partition, Standard 
5 x4"— Casing & Base, 10-20’ ard Lengths Lengths 
ae gee 30.27 *25.67|B&better, ere 18.23 18.95) %x4”— 
me B és 27.00 26.40 1x4 & 6”..*42.43 40.00/1x6”"&C.M. 19.94 20.68 B&better..*28.19 *26.28 


SOUTHERN PINE 








mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex. 
where prices for this period were not available, prices for the month 


West East West East 
Side Side Side Side 
No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
Dimension Dimension 
2x4” 2x4” 
_ rene 24.22 22.03 | 16" ....... 25.50 22.83 
sx6" 12 & 19.50 22 
12 & 14’.. 18.21 18.23/12 & 14’.. 19.50 22.46 
16’ ee ee 18.47 19.34 16 eeeeeee 21.50 24.25 
2x8” 2x8” 
12 & 14’.. 20.50 21.00 ,;12 & 14’.. _ ” *20.46 
Ot civeanes 20.68 21.94 Re i ie il 23.75 
2x10” +e 
12 & 14’.. 21.00 *18.09 | 12, & 14”.. 23.00 *22.03 
| ee 22.15 *19.66 | 16” ....... 26.00 26.00 
2x12” 2x12” 
12 & 14’ 21.63 12 & 14’..*23.61 *25.00 
ee 23.64 i asieaaes 28.00 *25.67 
Timb » 20’ J a 
No. 1 Longleaf ae » aa 
Dimension Longleaf— 
2x4” 3x4 & 4x4” 25.00 24.00 
12 & 14’..*25.29 *23.48 |}4x6—8x8”. 24.75 24.14 
a ede eas 27.75 26.25 |13&4x10” ..*29.71 35.00 
2x6” 5x10- 10x10’ ae ee 
12 & 14’.. 23.38 23.00|3&4x12” ..*44.00 *42.39 
ae wkwoees 28.00 *22.26 | 5x12 12x12” 
2x8” *51.25 39.25 
12 & 14’.. 24.50 *23.65 | Shortleaf— 
16’ we eeeee 26.50 *27.11 3x4 & 4x4” 22.27 18.75 
2x10 4x6—S8x8”. 22.57 *18.66 
3 a *27.25 *25.82 |3&4x10” .. 24.50 *19.75 
| ae *27.20 *26.75 | 5x10-10x10” 
De ackeees 9.00 *28.08 $25.47 %19.75 
2x13” 3&4x12” 33.63 %21.75 
12 & 14’..*35.09 *33.50 | 5x12- 12x12”, 
more ere 37.50 38.00 6.61 *22.10 








WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. —Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, %-iInch 


lea me 
Se setsvecenenen $22.60 $20.00 $17.00 
DO nretasdnnnwed 26.00 22.00 19.00 
Sen. abseeueweecun 27.00 25.00 20.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
inch Y%inch 
OR 6 ons Wied emataeene he eee 37.00 $34.00 
DD cikevndevanchecene dane 47.00 44.00 
SEE énvccksedanaeeecnnnens 59.00 secs 
Finish, B&better 
$38 or S4S 
or Rough 
DE” icc. cecedesdeeddtacenenened ~-$ 46. 
a kath ie ean re ai ates ah gh anata . 66.00 
x14, Bee” «6 ccd ciccctodcees 90.0 
EEA AR Ra-seee ena  ea ea 100.00 
1x23&24” KekOneDan Senn ended incense oie 105.00 
Ceiling or Flooring 
gl Nr ere ere ee pees acneucus $30.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x4” and under...... cecewaweh 64 
Made from other sizes...........eecceees 54 


Additional discount for ms 000 feet or 
more to car.... 


eee eee eee eee eeee 


Clear Lattice 5/16” 4 to 16’ 
100 lin, ft. 
Dk Ktbitrest whens abhor dna wucaaaeaeenl $0.25 
BE divenaiakhacana Seek hada ue oan oe .30 
NS Be ola ier a nie we alae wale oc oral ee tbe nk ae aa .35 





WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LumBermMANn] 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 11.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
/4 $ 


lll a $50.00 eer 20.00 
| le 34.00 ae ¢seunnne 21.00 
1x6—10” 42.00 6/4 jae atnae $9.00 
Bevel siding— 10/4 2222255 28:00 
Pe $21.00 OT 31.00 
%x6” Flat. gr. 20.00 Lath ......... 4.00 
%x6” Vert. gr. 24.00 Green box..... 14.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
quote as follows on northern hard maple 
flooring, f. o. b. cars Cadillac, Mich., basis: 





First Second Third 
” cdgikue pane em $68.00 $57.00 $40.00 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 





Portiand, Ore., Oct. 10. geht 
and mixed cars of fir, delivered on a 62% 
cent rate, from actual sales, direct only, Oct. 


5 to 7, are reported 
Statistical Bureau: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


as follows by the Davis 


B&Be&btr Cc D 
Se aticinneaaheaerae $47.50 $43.50 ae 
Flat Grain Flooring 
B&btr oo, D 
ST sai \ailip, bi vi arty ori ota ahah ceed $36.00 33.50 ene 
| oS Pare pe 39.50 36.50 
Mixed Grain ireuaaeed 
DO «sstvedaweeonenen ‘ $29.00 
Ceiling 
ME akin welda ace melee 32.5 27.50 
SE” -sdencacanen aw aun 36.00 31.75 
Drop Siding. * sana 
Be nick che chek eae ie we 38. 35.50 31.25 
PP eee eee 39 00 37. 50 . 
Common Boards and ee 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
eS Serer $30.50 $31.50 $30.75 $35.00 
a Bere 27.25 27.75 28.00 28.75 
See 23. 00 24.75 24.75 
Dimension 
No. 1, 2” a: 
2’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 
oT pawn $31.76 $31.50 $32.50 $33.25 $33.25 
ee aos 31.00 30.75 32.00 32.25 32.50 
 aweee 31.50 31.75 32.00 32.00 32.75 
10” owen 32.00 32.00 34.00 33.00 33.00 
eT 33.00 32.75 33.25 33.50 35.00 
2x4”, $31.75; 10°, $31.75. 

ee dont— SS OR Nc ae ei ae gl 3 $20.50 
No. 1 Common Rough &/or Surfaced Timbers 
3x3 to ee. OO De cinsawvccaeetad eens $33.5 2 
ee ee ee Or Os cock cae wd wee con 33.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 11.—Log market quo- 
tations: 

Fir, yellow: $9, $13, $17. 

Fir, red: Ungraded, $12; $10. 

Hemlock: Ungraded, $9. 

Red Cedar: Depending on quality, $12@13. 


small, 





Spruce: No. 1, $16@17; No. 2, $11@12; No. 
3, $8@9 

Seattle, Oct. 

Fir: No. 1, $18-17; No. 2, $14-13; No. 3, 
$10-9. 

Cedar: Shingle logs, $13; pepe. logs, $19. 

Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $7.5 

Spruce: No. 1, $18-17; No. °° S16. 13; No. 
3, $10-9. 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Memphis, 


Tenn., basis, on oak flooring: 
i. a ie %x1%” 
Clr. qtd. wht. de * 00 85.00 3.00 $54.00 
Clr. qtd. red. 90.00 80.00 +5300 54.00 
Sel. qtd. wht. 70.00 65.00 47.00 45.00 
Sel. qtd. red.... 65.00 60.00 47.00 45.00 
Clr. pln. wht... 68.00 60.00 55.00 45.00 
Clr. pin. red.... 65.00 58.00 48.00 45.00 
Sel. pln. wht... 62.00 50.00 46.00 37.00 
Sel, pln. red.... 62.00 50.00 46.00 39.00 
No. 1 com. wht. 47.00 41.00 33.00 33.00 
No. 1 com. red. 47.00 41.00 33.00 33.00 
No. rere 2.00 20.00 18.00 18.00 
x2” %x1lh” x2” 
SD eee $80.00 $80.00 $95.00 
Ce Pe cw escces ce 73.00 73.00 85.00 
eG WE Rwccccccerens 60.00 60.00 65.00 
a Se ee 60.00 60.00 65.00 
eS. | 63.00 63.00 68.00 
Ee” eae 63.00 63.00 65.00 
ts Se xe cd wie ¥ dw 0 58.00 58.00 62.00 
eS ee eer 58.00 58.00 56.00 
Pee. 5 COGR.. WERE. ccccccece 40.00 40.00 39.00 
, NS eee 40.00 40.00 39.00 
c.f eee 22.00 22.00 18.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 


by addin 


g to the above: For }#-inch stock, 


$9; for %-inch, $4.50; for %-inch, $5.50. 


Chieag 
by addin 


$6; for %-inch, 


o delivered prices may be obtained 
gto the above: For }}-inch stock, 
$3; for %-inch, $3.50. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, 


average 
load or 


Wash., Oct. 7.—Following 
prices, direct to the trade, 
part carload lots, f. 


are 
on car- 
o. b. mill, all 


prices being based on four bundles to the 


square: 


Royals, 24”— 
N 1 


New grades, per square, 
Washington, Oregon and 
British Columbia 


OM, Eee ne ne 3.40-3.75 

ee cco Sih die mi iariiank m4 2.20—2.50 

eae ee 1.96 
Perfections, 18”, 5/214” 

__ DP Seer ei eee 2.90-3.00 

FE Sr eer 2.50 

OE ea ee 1.75 
Eureka— 

PE pice ew cela w ei 2.85 

RINE | codtatat ts orsel'a te cat Weta tadsa so eae 2.10 

RG hs BiG ye car cae % 1.70 
16”"— 

OE aa ee 2.60-2.75 

OR es ee ae es ae 2.15 

ES a re eee 1.70—1.85 
Dimensions, 5”, 5/2-16"— 

a SEs ee ee 3.15 

ae es ea 2.75 
Dimensions, 6”, 4/2-24”"— 

BE 3.80—4.50 
Dimensions, 6” 4/2%4-18"— 

8 wbbveseaswaneeees 3.50 








ee oan 


LO eT CONE EET 


Die ata 


fT IT 


ee 


Octob 


NC 


Foll 
woods 


BIRCH 


Ke) 
grade 
1&bet 
No. 1 
HARD 
4/4 
5/4 
6/4 
8/4 
9/4 . 
10/4 
12/4 
16/4 
ASH- 
4/4 
5/4 


Fo 
ced 
Fic 

P 
RED 
Q 






































s, 1933 October 14, 1933 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
H Good use has been made of information on and 
“ NORTHERN HARDWOODS Lumber House a" ee Se Worl’ 
i i i in the AMERICAN LUM- 
a , . ‘ n Fair, Chicago, published in the ‘ 1M 
>) —t . Wawa, © te we Dema BERMAN. At a forthcoming industrial exhibi- 
woods, f. 0. b. Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 9—Announcement tion in Perth, a model wooden house is to be 
Bin’ FAS. _Sel. No.1 No.2 _No.3 | that American Forest Products Industries had  pyilt on very uptodate lines, all concerned in 
4/4 ...-$ 60.00 $45.00 $35.00 $26.00 $18.00 | arranged for the distribution of plans and speci- design and building giving their services free. 
Hi 65.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 19.00 * phen ¢ oe Se te. ! Aovig 
sr Ex. 5/4 " 70.00 55.00 45.00 35.00 20.00 | fications for a modification of the Lumber It will be priced in detail, so that t ose who 
a Hr ‘2175.00 65.00 55.00 40.00 20.00 | dustries Sunlight Exhibit House at the Chicago come to see it will know exactly what it costs 
10/4 --- 95.00 80.00 ap eet vibe World's Fair, has evoked a flood of applications a5 4 whole or in part. 
iost yh = ree oan +4 tikes oe oe for copies. The plans and se now ———s 
_ y 51. 8. 2.00 2. ffered not only follow the pattern of the ex- ° 
; 5/8 51.00 41.00 28.00 22.00 offered not only v p ‘ 
‘on 3/4 53.00 43.00 30.00 = 23.00 hibit house, but provide alternative room ar- Voters Prefer Wood Bridge 
BasswooD— rangements. Several hundred lumber dealers Manison, Wis., Oct. 9.—In connection with 
30 '85 4/4 60.00 50.00 = 37.00 28.00 = 20.00 | have already asked for them. improvements in Shorewood, a subdivision of 
oi oe 88-00 BF 00 42°00 30:00 33-00 Madison, it is interesting to note that voters 
74 5. 65. 32. 2. W 1 1 ked t ress their preference as to 
22.46 8/ 75.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 22.00 | tes were asked to expres: ‘ir p 
— 10/4 + gs BE Leet ae orld Fair House Stimula materials to be used in building a bridge. Of 
#20 _s gg gg is ie Per Gos Australian Interest the votes cast, 97 favored wood and six, con- 
23.75 Keyatest, 6/6 Ha. shbetter, FELee, oF on P crete. As the result of this referendum, a rustic 
we ee ake ac an an des FAS, $80.00; PerTH, WESTERN AustTRALIA, Aug. 25.—The bridge of wood will be constructed. 
#22.03 embetter, So-0e ae ee ee eee “"" | architect, the builder, the sawmiller and the 
64.Ue No. , 200, . 4 os 7 , d ° 
26.00 lumber merchant, allied with a lively press an in © } 
RD MAPLE— 7 a hale p urniture 
5 a 60.00 45.00 35.00 27.00 16.00 | the trader of the city, are combining in a for- To Make Novel y 
ones 5/4 e-28 50.00 40.00 32.00 17.00 | ward move to resuscitate wood construction. Puraskt, N. Y., Oct. 9—The Tollner Manu- 
ew 6/4 Lg + canes $0.00 se00 e+ facturing Co. recently completed the installa- 
— /4 $0.00 75:00 60. 35. ee ion of i t for the manufacture of 
9/ 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 rr tion o new equipmen 0 &;.. 
a4. -:5: 9908 75-08 60:09 35.09 END DRIED WHITE MAPLE s,0f sew casment for the manatacture of 
24.00 12/4 ee se ae Prices on end dried white maple, f. 0. b. pany’s present line of boxes and cabinets. The 
ge 16/4 oe sia 7 sis mills, lower Michigan: ial novelty furniture line is to be made by a —_ 
33.0 a. FAS No. os epartment. The firm recent 
33.00 4/4 50.00 40.00 32.00 24.00 18.00 eT a. Oe Se ee $100.00 $70.06 and separate dep : » sah oo 
°42.39 5/4 55.00 45.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 | cq ioc i litt tttttttttitt 105.00 75.00 completed an order for two thousand sets. The 
39.25 6/4 vee ig ys Ge Mi og di... <a it 7) Saeageamenspesemete 110.00 80.00 new line will include modernistic tables, lamp 
ea de — ee a on ye tags pt bases, butterfly and coffee tables, boudoir tables, 
is.1¢ SPT Euar— , wed AE Ce 10800 corner bookshelves, book tables and book ends. 
#1866 FAS No. 1&sel. No.2 No. 
*i975 BE 4/4 45.00 30.00 24.00 19.00 
fo r or 26 
5/4 50.00 35.00 26.0 L 
*19.75 6/4 50.00 35.00 26.00 21.00 TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 
"81.06 oye ae $5.00 45:00 30.00 .... Jacksonvitle, Fla., Oct. 9.—Following is a list of new wholesale prices on tidewater red 
*22.10 12/4 75.00 55.00 35.00 cypress, random widths and lengths, f. 0. b. Chicago ; 
out ” sw 4 ” jad 2% ” , ” ” 
cunts wend: : “epg : ey $1lioo $120.25 $14s50 © $148.50 $12.80 
k FAS Selects No 1 No. 2 No. 3 AE ee eee aaras $7 At 84°75 9550 196.75 126-75 131.00 
a/4 a. a oe («ee lb eee 55.75 60. n 63.75 71.50 94.75 94.75 102.75 
5 60.00 45.00 38.00 25.00 19.00 ete eee 99.19 49 09.09 “2 ft 83.50 91:50 
+ J 3 40.75 50.75 59.75 63.50 83.5 83.5 5 
m phis, 6/4 65.00 50.00 43.00 30.00 20.00 | No. 1 Shop...........+. 40.75 pt a oo . 
8/4 . 70.00 55.00 48.00 30.00 20.00 ee ee eee ee ops = ~ or as pe Cypress Shingles; 18 i 
x ee 35. 37.5 37. 8.6 F 
x1% Rock ELM— Peck—RW . 7. cobs 84.75 111.00 120.25 ae $6.3 $7.30 
+E F 00 FAS No. 1 No.2 No.3 Clear Heart ..........-- 9.38 54.76 ndang y= 7 A ad alae ae et 
pte 4/4 65.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 | “A” Finish ............ 69.75 pa gs 67.75 71.75 Economy 4.55 4.95 
45°00 5/4 |... 70.00 45.00 23.00 18.00 ON I ave chases Mares 60.75 5.75 orar var stants ABS. 
45.00 6/4 2... «75.00 50.00 23.00 19.00 | “C” Finish ....-.+++-+s gt ease 5875 62.75 No.1 No.2 
45.00 $/4 22. 80.00 as ae | wt oon Oe 55.75 55.75 51.75 %x114"—4" ..$5.85 $5.10 
7.0 ig 90.00 80.00 50.00 ala No. ‘common, RW.... 50.75 5.7% 55.4 , $x112"—32" |°3'95 ” 
39:00 + : 100-00 90.00 55.00 30.00 No. 2 Common, RW.... 42.50 44.50 44.50 43.50 8 
33.00 
33.00 
18. 
x2” SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
eRe 00 , Ye c ri asteris *) are from reports of pre- 
85.00 Following are ranges of prices on southern hardwoods reported Oct 6, but those marked with asterisk (*) i 
ye: ceding two days, Chicago basis: 
i PopiaR— 2 wiiats 
65:00 MeweD See Cue Pin. FAS... 63.75 Mi  « -inSehauene 16.75 
62°00 eae 8 8 Seb PRseRseie Sete eee ees StSeREeRR AES ei eR alates lpn kanal 
aie ff Re cox 10.00@ 86.75. 87.75 69.75@ 89.00  Saps&sei, 45.00@ 55.00 i...00.2221) bie si2s@' 62.45 
39.00 Qtd. FAS... 70.00@ 77.00 70 00@ 86.75 gS. 50.00@ 54°75 — deci, 46°35 : ie a 49°50@ 50.00 
ye No. 1 &sel. 47.25 pebaeawen . — 31°75 No. 1 com. 39.50@ 42.50 4300 .......2272; 43.00 
an ES pa cance reece a Cnc awhude’ Se aimeeknis No. 2-A..%32.25 ee cryc-aadesbosakel: jacenvaneaie 
tained Pin. F ye 74.00. O50@ 48.75 17S 56.50 es Se © ——ts  erensreunne nee Diuicsiwaiceaaen.  <eenuw eres 
stock, | No. 1&se 31. 46.25@ 50.75 40.50@ 48.75 51.7 
le f Ma. S com. 24.00 87.76. aviccccdecese cde ecstessse eesrersesewe Sorr Marte— aus me 
feined =f ap GuM— ’ ree 54.00 52.75  , rere 
stock, | ay Fg Te a Rene reer 58.00@ 64.75 No. 1&sel.. 44.50 342.75 eyo por siernres 
No 1&sel. 42.50@ 47.00 45.50@ 47.75 sal ahi al ae 930-00 @ 56.25 No. 2 com 36.50 30.75 —— © euckowamns 
| Pin. FAS... 48.25@ 57.25 51.00@ 60.50 *51.00 spent TUPELO— me 
> E J¢ &sel. 39.25@ 44.50 41.50@ 3.50 1.25 2 gene nase es : 38.75@ 52.50 Oe oa 56.95 
> No! 2 com. 24.00@ 29:75 25.75@ 28.25 25.00@ 25.25 26.00@" 30.06 PINo TESCL ANISM 42:80 37-00 40.50 46.25 
- are BLACK GUM—— No. 2..... 26.75@ 28.25 *32.75@°34.75 34.75 «ce eee eeeeeee 
1 ONo. Lasel. 41.50 STTDEEIEEEDD DEEIIIIEIED daod@' 44.00 arexory— aa 
ll, all a ee oe .diennslen epak- nei sesseees FAS wn ccc ee cece cece sees cece eeencees seteeeeceees 56.35 
o the | Mo. 1&eel. 81.5500 $9.50 ......ccccce *46.25 *48.25 NO. 1 COM... ce eee eee eee teen eee teen eee ees TT as@ 90.96 
coapeeme! ; No. 2. com. 27.50 ene eanes ka. asewee eke *29.25 a Ria a ease eaetale ack es Wiha a Siew tee ee 
a" WHITE Oak— se Sorr ELmM— 7 
CO Qtd. FAS... 85.50 95.25@ 98.50 °137.75 «cece eee eeee TCM hee i ee 
0 ' “No, 1&sel.*66.50 _. 71.00 eae” eigen Sa OT aa eal ali adda sch i cheatin y= 
f Pin. FAS... 64.00@ 71.75 71.75 ores 61.15@ 80.75 Corronwoop— 
ne we _ 42:00 pee ae sicte: Gimeebsnes. gab areeeents Box bds., p< " 
0 RO Snes COP tee ees eee Ns hi hl Oe ae 
ae. dS eRe eRe weer eeeees Wee stone canes saeestaehaer one caeesaenne ebehenenieesnie 
Pin, BAS... G175@ 66.00 69.00 °° 66.25@ 70.75 76.50 " No. 1&sel. .*36. 3. sees 
No. 1&sel. 46.00@ 57.25 51.75@ 57.00 51.25@ 55.75 56.50@ 74.00 wiriew— 
t No. 2 eeu. SECO BECO SEER BETS oicekckacees | Sseewanee aes Ce 2 eee eee isha We Gn OR. eR RSs Rete: Amie ees 
: MIxep OAK— mm Manette cee hauda bots). M0. Sin ot eee 
er Ss ek eabay “meds abedoue gg 55. cg ocr: bse ue nawee eki's 
75 i ie alaeanenegs SEY RO igo ires sale. eas pisses st tte ees No. 1&sel.. 39.50@ 48.75 ..cceeeeeeee ceeeeeceeecs 58-3? 
i Sd. wormy. 39.00 *44.25 38.75@ 40.75 44.50 No. 2 com.. 31.00@ 33.00 33.50 =  ceecececeese 36.2 
5 p BrEcH— PECAN— or 
ee aaee = =—§=«-»s "FREER ES Rt ne denen ee Ly Seen een EEE BR eo Ue ia ke acheith. Siuakineeebad 46.00 
ASH— rae — MG, 1 BOM. 64 6c ticney se ewer"? ue Or i cae 
F Oe a Se 59 oe 60.00 53.75 eo 350@ 55.00 i 49.75 7 = 
,° Ke. asci:: 42900 4500 Esse case iTS || ERO EAP ae i iccuat, SI 
= 3 a eoshdesGen  boienesakaee: ana neeiees Ss PIAS SG etcde cerns er Tree 
MOD eiwacs Dae ©  “s*ecbktsettee S660 e00ncnes 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








. 
Incorporations 
INDIANA. Indianapolis—M. J. Cook Produets 
Co., 2379 Adams St.; to deal in lumber and build- 


ing materials. Incorporators: 
Eva M. Call and Mary June 
North Manchester—General 


Ralph W. 
Cook. 


Furniture Industries 


Cook, 


(Inc.); to deal in lumber, oils and paints. Incor- 
porators: Oscar L. Haller, James E. Messner and 
others. 

KENTUCKY. Columbia—Lewis Lumber & Stave 
Co.; $1,000. Icorporators: Leon Lewis, Rose Hunn 


Young and Mrs. Leon Lewis. 


Hazard—cC. R. Stave & Lumber Co.; $15,000. 
Cc. V. Cooper an incorporator. 
Winchester—tTriangle Lumber Co.; $3,000.  In- 


corporators: W. W. 
and Owen 8S. Lee. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—A. M. Stearns Lum- 


Prewitt, J. Marshall McCann 


ber Co.; $45,000. A. Maynard Stearns, Walpole, 
Mass., an incorporator. 
Newton—Stevens Lumber Co.; $10,000. Incor- 


porator; Ritchie H. Stevens, 48 Wilshire Park, 
Needham, Mass 

MICHIGAN. Ferndale—Klatz Fuel & Supply 
(Inc.), 730 E, Nine Mile Road; $5,000. 

MISSOURI. Climax Springs—Climax Stave Co. 
(Inc.); $10,000. J. M. York interested. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Atlas Supply Co.; 
lumber 


NEW MEXICO. Las Vegas—New Mexico Fuel 
& Lumber Co.; $50,000. Lawrence Coors and others 
incorporators. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Caroline Lumber 
Co., 3479 Third Ave.; retail. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Andrews—Andrews Build- 
ers Supply Co.; $100,000. Cc. C. Dougherty an 
incorporator. 


Asheville—Appalachian Hardwood Co., which 
will carry on the business of lumber merchants, 
sawmill proprietors and timber growers; $100,000. 
Incorporators: John James, M. Rea and Fram 
Sims, all of Charlotte. 

Stoneville—Stoneville 
turers of tables. 


TENNESSEE. Kingsport—Malone Furniture Co.; 
woodworking. $15,000. C,. F. Malone interested. 


VIRGINIA Norfolk—J. L. Johnson (Inc.); 
$25,000. To deal in timber and wood of all kinds. 
Flora K. Johnson, Norfolk, is president of the con- 


cern. a 
Casualties 


Bearden—Anthony Bros. Lumber 
destroyed by $10,000 fire; no insur- 
mill will be rebuilt at once and be 
ready to operate by the time the planer uses 
up the stock of lumber now on hand. The mill 
is located at Hopeville, near Bearden. 
KENTUCKY. Berea—Stephens & Muncy lumber 
and planing mill had $12,000 to $15,000 fire loss, 
Three trucks were also burned. $9,500 insurance. 
Will rebuild immediately and be ready to con- 
tinue as usual in about two weeks. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Leominster—W. A. Fuller 
Lumber Co., 54 Spruce St., suffered $50,000 fire 
loss. No interruption in business. 
NEW YORK. New York City 
Cameron Yard Supply Co. 
Lumber Co. on Grand Street, 


Furniture Co.; manufac- 


ARKANSAS. 
Co. sawmill 
ance. The 


(Maspeth)— 
and Crane & Clark 
suffered $15,000 and 





$50,000 fire losses, respectively. About 90 percent 
covered by insurance. 
TEXAS. Magnolia—Mill buildings and equip- 


ment of Grogan-Cochran Lumber Co, damaged by 
$15,000 fire. 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. 
(Inc.) changed 
Corporation. 


Washington—Oscar Van Riper sold his sawmill, 
lumber yards and all equipment and timber on 
hand to Gunter Bros., of Dangerville, Tex., who 
are erecting a sawmill south of Columbus. 

ILLINOIS. Bloomington—Schwulst Lumber & 
Coal Co. successor to Schwulst-Gerling Co. 

Marine—May Lumber Co. purchased by Illinois 
Lumber Co. of Edwardsville, who will continue the 
business, increasing stock to meet requirements. 
A. E. Stolze is president of the Illinois Lumber Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Clovis—John C. Ealy Lumber 
Co., succeeded by Home Lumber & Supply Co., 
a new company of which Fred Lyon is secretary- 
treasurer and J. E. Murfee, jr., of Pampa, Tex., 
is president. 

OHIO. 


Helena—Southern Wood 
name to Ozark Barrel 


Products 
& Body 


Columbus—Continental 
) lumber and building 
by Thrift Lumber (Inc.). 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston and Macbeth— 
Montague Lumber Co. changed name to Montague 
Lumber & Export Co. 

TENNESSEE. Martin—Hurt Lumber Co. stock 
purchased by N. B. Williams at bankrupt sale. 
McMinnville—Smith & Walker Lumber Co. own- 


Lumber & 
supplies 


Sup- 
purchased 


iy Co 


ership and control purchased by Walker 
and son, Howard Walker, who will continue to 
operate under the same firm name. 

Troy—Troy Lumber Co. sold to H. M. Sharp 


of Jackson, who will operate as Obion County Lum- 
ber Co. 


TEXAS. Desdemona, Merkel, 
Woodson—Clay Lumber Co. succeeded 
Building Material Co. 

Ganado—Mauritz Lumber Co. now Mauritz-Wells 
Lumber Co, 


Stephenville, 
by Clay 


New Ventures 


MASSACHUSETTS. Woburn—James Cannon and 
Raymond Carter have entered woodworking busi- 
ness at 66 Garfield Avenue. 

MICHIGAN. Pontiac—Roth Lumber Co., 196 
South Saginaw St.; organized by Norman Roth. 

TENNESSEE. MeMinnville—L. A. Ellis, of 
Nashville, has opened a retail lumber business 
here, handling lumber, millwork, paints and build- 
ers’ hardware. 

TEXAS. Kerrville—E. 
425 Clay St. 

Tekarkana—Bowie County Lumber Co., 724 West 
Third St., with G. P. Winham as manager. 


E. Saenger Lumber Co., 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Waldron—Burnett-Ingram Lumber 
Co. has moved into its new and enlarged sawmill 
and lath plant, with a daily output of 20,000 feet. 


FLORIDA. Graceville—Rex Lumber Co. is about 
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to install new moulder, planer and grinder. 
NEW YORK. Clymer—Clymer Planing Mill ig 
planning erection of plant to cost about $28,000. 
CANADA. British Columbia, Marpole—Bush 
Miller (Ltd.) plan reconstruction of shingle mill, 
with all new machines, to cost about $150,000. 


Ontario, Kenora—Keewatin Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
will construct sawmill to cost about $25,000. 
Ontario, Sault Ste. Marie—Eastern Lumber (Co, 


plans extensive improvements at Range Lake and 

will require logging and sawmill equipment. 
Ontario, Spragge—McFadden Lumber Co. will 

rebuild $50,000 lumber mill recently burned. 








Hymeneal 


HELFRICH-FOOTE — The 
Miss Eleanor Williams Foote and George 
Helfrich on Oct. 21 will unite members of 
two families prominent in the lumber trade 
in Baltimore. Miss Foote is a daughter of 
S. Stanton Foote, head of the Morgan Mill- 
work Co., while Mr. Helfrich is a son of 
Mrs. Samuel Helfrich, related to the mem- 
bers of George Helfrich & Sons (Inc.), which 
corporation has held a conspicuous place in 
the yard and mill work as well as building 
material trade. The ceremony will take place 
at the home of the bride’s parents on 
Bishop’s Road, in Guilford, with the Misses 
Rosamond and Margaret Foote, sisters of 
the bride, as the only attendants. The Rey. 
John W. Douglas will perform the ceremony. 


marriage of 
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DAVID ROBERTSON, aged 83, pioneer resi- 
dent of British Columbia and president of 
Robertson & Hackett Sawmills (Ltd.), at 
Vancouver, died Sept. 27 at his home there. 
He was also president of Robertson & Hackett 
Sash & Door (Ltd) and Dominion Mills (Ltd.). 
He was born in Scotland and moved to 
British Columbia in May, 1883, starting in the 
contracting and building business with W. 
Hackett, with whom he was associated in 
the building of some of Vancouver's major 
business blocks. He was well known in the 
public life of the city. He is survived by his 
nephew, Alexander Robertson, with whom he 
had made his home for a number of years. 

IVER ROALDSON, 55, secretary and mana- 
ger of the Independent Lumber Yard (Inc.), 
New Rockford, N. D., died Sept. 26 at his 
home after an illness of only two hours. 
When he was a young man he left the farm 
to join the organization of the Bovey Shute 
Jackson Lumber Co., and was with that firm 
for many years, as yard manager and later as 
traveling auditor. He became a yard mana- 
ger for the Independent company when it was 
incorporated in 1917, and when it expanded, 
taking on other yards, he took over the man- 
agement of the line. 


MRS. LOUISE BLUNT, of Seattle, Wash... 


wife of Joseph R. Blunt (who is in charge of 
the cedar department of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association), died suddenly Sept. 
28, and the sympathy of his many friends 
and acquaintances is being extended Mr. Blunt 
and his three small sons, now motherless. 
Mr. Blunt also is temporarily secretary of the 
Washington-Oregon Shingle Association in 
C. J. McGrath’s absence. 

HERMAN DANN, 40, for many years promi- 
nent in the lumber and supply business at 
St. Petersburg, Fla., was drowned in Grand- 
ma’s Lake, on his country home, twenty miles 
northwest of Tampa, Sept. 28. He had served 
in the legislature and as president of the 
Florida State chamber of commerce. Perhaps 
his outstanding piece of service was chair- 


manship of the Statewide committee’ that 
brought a branch of the national soldiers 
home to Florida. 

ARTHUR STANLEY JACKSON, 63, for 


many years in partnership with A. S. Badger 
in the Badger & Jackson Co., of Chicago and 
Green Bay, Wis., died Sept. 28 in New York 
a few days after returning from a European 
trip. He formerly was very active in the 
lumber industry, but in 1905 he entered the 
commission brokerage business, organizing 
Jackson Bros, & Co. 


ELMER E. DEY, for many years a whole- 
sale lumberman of New York, died suddenly 
Sept. 21 at his home of a heart attack. In 
recent years he had been associated with his 
son, Elmer E. Dey, jr., who also is a Man- 
hattan wholesaler. He was a member of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association. 


LAURENCE MOORE WILLIAMS, of New 
Orleans and Patterson, La., died Oct. 6 at the 
Union Memorial Hospital in Baltimore, Md. 
He had been a patient at the institution since 
Oct. 3. He was one of the four sons of the 
late Frank B. Williams, Mr. illiiams was 
active in business until a few years ago. 


ROBERT E. DIESTLER, 69, proprietor of 
the Diestler Lumber Co., Hortonville, Wis., 
died Oct. 2 following a recent operation. He 
was born in Berlin, Germany. Mr. Diestler 
went into the lumber business in 1888 with 
his brother, engaging in manufacturing and 
retail. In 1913 he became sole owner. 

MARK ARMSTRONG, 80, Markdale, Ont., 
a veteran lumber manufacturer, passed away 
at his home recently after an operation. The 
lumber firm of Armstrong Bros. was launched 
in 1884 and, of late years, Mark Armstrong 
was the sole proprietor. He had held anum- 
ber of political offices. 


THORNTON A. GREEN, 59, first president 
of the Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 
when it was organized twenty-three years 
ago, and for years prominent in the lumber 
business in the vicinity of Ontonagon, Mich., 


died Sept. 22 of a heart attack in Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 





FRED H. DULING, who was in the lumber 
business in Tateville and Burnside, Ky., for 
several years, but for the past twenty-eight 
years had been a salesman for the Graham 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, died Oct. 3 at 
his home in Mount Auburn. 


GUS KANZLER, 56, president of the 
Mechanics Planing Mill Co. and of a con- 
struction firm, C. Kanzler & Son (Inc.), 
Evansville, Ind., died Sept. 29 of a complica- 
tion of diseases. Recently his right leg had 
been amputated. 


WILLIAM E. DAVIS, 73, who became asso- 
ciated with the Klicka Lumber Co., San 
Diego, Calif., when he went to that city from 
his old home in Kansas seven years ago, died 
Oct. 3 at a hospital there. 


DWIGHT CLOSSON, of the Closson Lumber 
Co., Logansport, Ind., died Oct. 6 at a hos- 
pital in Pittsburgh, Pa., where he had been 
confined ten days. He had been in failing 
health for three months. 


R. E. LEE WILSON, 67, owner of Lee 
Wilson Co., Wilson, Ark., and one of the 
largest land owners in Arkansas, died Sept. 
27 in a Memphis hospital. Funeral services 
were held in Wilson. 


Cc. G. CARPENTER, 46, Tyler (Tex.) lum- 
berman, died Oct. 5 as the result of being 
shot in an altercation near his yard in East 
Tyler the previous Saturday. 


J. H. O'NEILL, president of the O’Neill 
Lumber Co., Rome, Ga., and of the West Vir- 
ginia Lumber Co., Charleston, W. Va., died 
Sept. 24 in the Georgia city. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended Sept. 
30, 1933, totaled 1,314,496 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 50,529 cars (an increase of 
3,050 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
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ended Sept. 10) ; coke, 13,990 cars; coal, 250,616 
cars; ore, 68,876 cars; livestock, 43,880 cars; 
grain, 65,131 cars; merchandise, 349,847 cars, 
and miscellaneous 471,627 cars. The total load- 
ings for the two weeks ended Sept. 30 show an 
increase of 81,093 cars above the amount for 
the two weeks ended Sept. 16. 





Northern Loggers Active 


CuiprpEWA FAuts, Wis., Oct. 9.—Extensive 
logging operations are getting under way in 
northern Wisconsin. Walter Bros., Holcombe, 
have bought a tract of timber north of Ojibwa 
and Raddison from the Bekkedahl Lumber Co., 
of Ladysmith, and will start logging before the 
end of October, employing 100 men before the 
end of the year. Edward LeMay, Cobban, ex- 
pects to operate near Winter, and Elmer Lar- 
son, Drywood, will do considerable logging near 
Phillips. 





Carolina Mills Take Farm Logs 


Asnevitte, N. C., Oct. 9—The forest prod- 
ucts department of the Farmers’ Federation of 
Western North Carolina reports a 200 percent 
increase in business since the NRA program 
became effective. Many of the smaller lumber 
plants resuming operations after long periods 
of idleness have found it desirable to purchase 
logs from farmers direct, because their own 
logging crews could not immediately supply the 
demand. According to the department man- 
ager, better prices have been obtained through 
the Farmers’ Federation through concentration 
of these logs and lot sales. Farmers also are 
realizing an increased revenue from logs cut 
into pulpwood. 


Dakota Mill Buys Logs 


Deapwoop, S. D., Oct. 9.—A contract for 
the delivery of 1,250,000 feet of logs, to be cut 
from the cyclone area between Mystic and 
Rochford, has been given Albert Melchert, 
Nahant, by the Warren Lamb Lumber Co., of 
Rapid City. Shipments at the rate of three 
cars a week are under way to the Rapid City 
mills, and the contract will be completed before 
spring. Twenty-five or more men are em- 
ployed on the work. 








Metal Framed House Uses 
Plywood, Hardwood Floors 


MippLETowN, Onto, Oct. 9.—Much interest 
has been manifested in the first all-metal house 
in southern Ohio, erected on Route 4, north of 
this city, according to a method developed by 
the Insulated Steel Construction Co. of Cleve- 
land in co-operation with the American Rolling 
Mill Co. To a representative of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN one of the local lumber dealers 
said that all of the materials other than the 
metal frame and covering have been furnished 
locally, and that, in addition, responsible local 
contractors have either been on the job, or 
their employees have participated in the erec- 
tion of the house, complete co-operation with 
local concerns having been forthcoming from 
the American Rolling Mill Co. 

The large steel sections from which the house 
was assembled were fabricated in the factory 
at Cleveland. After erection of the metal panels 
composing the frames, the walls on the inside 
were packed with Rock-Wool insulation, and 
this in turn was covered with plywood instead 
of plaster. Hardwood floors are provided 
throughout except in the kitchen and _ bath, 
where linoleum is used. Outside the steel frame 
is a layer of insulation board, a layer of ply- 
wood and a porcelain enamel exterior, which is 
held in place with grooved strips of stainless 
steel screwed into the metal chassis. While por- 
celain enamel is being used on the exterior of 
this building, it is said that other exterior sid- 
ing may be used in place of the enamel, if 
desired. 
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How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
, In Classified Department 











One issue ............ 
Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line ; 
Three consecutive issues......... .75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 

Seven Wurus vi Ordinary lengin make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. Heading 


counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
Tate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
iisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 
gles, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operations. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman. 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBER. 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Too Late To Classify 


YOUR YARD NEEDS THIS TIME SAVER 


Large chart on cardboard showing how (with one 
multiplication) to determine pieces required for 
any number of feet, all ordinary sizes of lumber. 
Price 50c, three for $1.00. 

Cc. 8. SEELEY, 6551 Van Buren, Chicago, III. 











WANTED 


Salesmen 














WANTED: WE WANT GOOD LIVE COMMISSION 


Representatives in middle western territory. We 
cater especially to yard trade and have excellent 
mill connections including exclusive sale of Cobbs 
and Mitchell Company’s 25,000,000 feet stock at 
Valsetz, Oregon. 

HERBERT A. TEMPLETON LUMBER COMPANY, 
Portland, Ore. 





WEST COAST WHOLESALER DESIRES 
Communicate with established salesman who can 
produce business for dependable supplier. Par- 
ticularly New York state, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey—all rail or via Panama Canal. 

Address “B. 39," care American Lumberman. 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when you want t» sell something 
in the lumber industry. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
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RIGHT HAND MAN WANTED 


Owner of an established retail lumber yard desires 
to meet a man who has character; ability; in- 
sight into the building problems of today; cour- 
age to go ahead; and a few thousand dollars to 
invest with his services. To such a man an op- 
portunity is offered to acquire an interest in a 
sound conservative company which has outstanding 
possibilities. 





Address “B. 46,’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—MILL MAN 
Small town—Capable of operating mill, buying 


logs, etc. Also handle sales on pine, roofing, etc. 
Elderly Man—small family. Permanent position 
for right man. Illinois territory. 

Address “B. 43,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A DEPENDABLE AND EXPERIENCED 
Associate in an old and thoroughly established 
wholesale lumber business in Wisconsin. The posi- 
tion of Secretary and Sales Manager is open to the 





right man. A small investment in the business 
would be required. In answering give age and 
experience. 


Address “B. 31,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED YARD MAN, BETWEEN 35 & 40 YRS. 


Married and not afraid of work, for small town 
about 100 miles from Chicago. Must know the 
different grades and kinds of lumber used for 
small town trade. Must have references of the 
highest integrity. 

Address “A. 91," care American Lumberman. 





Employment 





PLANING MILL OR MILLWORK FOREMAN 


7 yrs. foreman wholesale planing mills; 8 yrs. fore- 
man _ millwork plants. Specialist .on planers, 
matchers & moulders. Exp. mfg. southern pine, 
hardwood flooring, moulding and:trim, etc. Exp. 
mill builder. Prefer pine operation, southern states. 
Now in Alabama. 

Address “A, 92,” care American Lumberman. 





A-1 FACTORY SUPT. AVAILABLE 


14 yrs, mgr. and supt. of well known, successful 
concern doing country wide business in odd mill- 
work. Complete charge estimating, detailing and 
handling help. Consider percentage proposition. 
Can furnish A-1 ref. 


Address “A. 88," cure American Lumberman., 


ARE YOU CARRYING THE WHOLE LOAD 


On your shoulders alone? Lumber executive with 
25 years of broad experience in every phase of the 
business offers efficient services as assistant execu- 
tive to a busy boss. Hardworking, ambitious, 
honest, courageous, untiring, resourceful. A man 
who can build or re-build a business. 

Address ‘A. 80,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION—FILING BAND SAWS 


By expert filer. Will go anywhere and guarantee 
strictly first class results. J. . GRANBBERY, 
2221 Kenmore Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 











CAPABLE MAN WITH LUMBER EXPERIENCE 


Wants job. South or Southwest. Clerical, sales 
and buying experience. Anything considered. 
Good references. 


Address “A. 72,’’ care American Lumberman. 





BOUND COPIES OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ 


Lumber Code may be obtained from the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Price 10 cents. 





MILLWORK FOREMAN, DRAFTSMAN 
Estimator; 10 yrs. supt., layout man, exp’d on 
mach, and cabn’t work, Can invest $1,000. 

Address “A. 62," care American Lumberman. 





WANTS SUPPLIED 
Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 





Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Employment 


LUMBERMAN—EXECUTIVE ABILITY 


Over 17 yrs. exp. 





yard manager, office, sales, esti- 


mating, millwork, factory, accounting. Age 34. 
Married, pleasing personality, desires position. 
Address “B. 49,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION—MAN 47 YRS. OF AGE 
Thoroughly familiar with lumber and logging cost 


accounting from stump to finished product. Can 
take complete charge of books. 
Address “B. 37,” care American Lumberman, 





A LUMBERMAN WITH 20 YRS. EXPERIENCE 


In mfg., selling and distributing hard & soft 
woods, is open for position. 3est of ref. Results 
assured. 


Address “B. 33," care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER SALESMAN 


Twenty years’ experience, considering change, 
would be glad to hear from manufacturer want- 
ing representation in New York and Eastern mar- 
kets. 

Address “A. 





98,"" care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED—SALESMAN 


Have a wide acquaintanceship in the New York 
and Manhattan territory. Have represented until 
they went out of business a very large and well 
known concern. Am now looking for a connection 
to represent some western mill in this territory. 
Can furnish A-1 references as to character, initia- 
tive and ability. 
Address “‘A. 96," care American Lumberman. 








WANTED POSITION BY CIRCULAR SAWYER, 
Filer. Hammerer on mills from 10 to 25 M ft. 
capacity. Hardwood or pine. 

Address, “‘Y. 94," care American Lumberman. 





Lumber and Dimension 





WILL BUY SALVAGE LUMBER 


Also buildings, fire wrecks, abandoned lumber 
mills, etc. Old est. wrecking company of Chicago, 
operating anywhere. 


Address “B. 36," care American Lumberman. 





IF YOU WISH 


Manufacturers’ 
cover mailing 
LUMBERMAN, 


A COPY OF THE 


Lumber Code, send 10 cents to 
and postage to the AMERICAN 
431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, II) 





Used Machinery 


OTIS YS 


WANTED—USED MACHINERY FOR THE 


Manufacture of staves for beer kegs. 
Address “Y. 31," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MEDIUM HEAVY 4 BLOCK LOG 


Carriage, hand set works, 
dogs. Must be 
make E. L. 








and hammer 
State size and 
Clymer, N. Y. 


with board 
in good condition. 
CAFLISCH, 





WANTED TO BUY—PORTABLE SAW MILL 
Late type, right hand with roller 
ferred. 

Address “B. 


bearings pre- 
42," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: WIRE TYING MACHINE 
For hardwood flooring. 
BELVIDERE LBR. CO., 
Park, Vt. 





INC., Box 154, Hyde 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 
18”, 10 foot Bed Engine Lathe. 
Address “B. 26," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 

Woods Electric Moulders—12 or 15 inch; Woods 404 
Electric Planer and Matcher—15” or larger; Baxter 
D. Whitney—Ball Bearing Double Surfacer—24” or 
larger. Give full details, age, condition, extra 

equipment, location and price. 
FOREST BOX & LUMBER a INC., 

Long Island City, N e 








HAVE YOU A TRUCK YOU WOULD LIKE TO 
TRADE? ADVERTISE 





Timber and Timber Lands 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE LARGE ACREAGE 


Timber in South or on West Coast. Give full par- 
ticulars. SOUTH ALABAMA LUMBER CoO., Box 
176, Mobile, Alabama. 








WANTED GOOD SIZED TRACT OF WHITE OAK 
Timber, good enough and big enough for tight 
cooperage stock. Give particulars. 

Address ‘“‘B. 40,"" care American Lumberman. 





CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE RESULTS 


That’s why people who want something 
or have anything to sell use the clear- 
ing house section. Advertise in the 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING Depart- 
ment to get it or sell it. Read the 
Classified advertisements. Advertise 
in a paper that reaches the people 
who would be interested in what you 
want to sell. When you want to sell 
anything used in the lumber world 
and allied industries, advertise in the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE 
Business Opportunities 


BARGAIN PLANT—PLANT FOR SALE (OR RENT 


With option to buy). Ground 600x300 with 5 bidgs. 
about 60,000 sq. ft. floor space; on railway with 
own spur and on Miss. River with low rates; pave- 
ment to St. Paul 45 miles. Fully equipped for 
mfg. millwork; suitable for mfg. furniture or 
other mfg. that needs room. Located right for 
Northwestern trade. In city of 10,000, fine sur- 
rounding territory. A real bargain at about 10% 
of appraisal. Write for photos, ground plat and 
price. CHAS. A. BETCHER (Owner), Box 101, 
Red Wing, Minn. 

















FOR SALE—SAWMILL IN OREGON 


Ten foot band, band resaw, dry kilns, planing mill, 
box factory, logging equipment; well balanced 
operation, capacity 150,000 feet eight hours. Mill 
in operation. Logs reach the mill by motor trucks, 
rail and water. Location affords direct water and 
rail shipments. Steamers dock at the mill. Quan- 
tity timber economically available assures per- 
petual operation, mostly Douglas Fir of splendid 
quality. An unusual operation possessing all 
essentials for low cost. 

CHARLES 8S. ELMS, Timber Lands and Lumber, 





West Coast Life Building, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Oregon has timber, and best healthful and low 


cost living conditions. Depression has left many 
lumber producers handicapped for capital. If you 
have money and are coming West. can put you in 





contact with established wholesale business, also 
several saw-mills, where investment will give 
quick returns; or mills will ship you lumber 
against money advanced to operate. Write JAS. 
M. JOHNSON, No. 507 Lumbermens Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore. 
CARPENTER WANTED 

If you have experience; ability; céurage to go 


ahead and a few thousand dollars it will be well 
for you to answer this advertisement. Location— 
suburb of a large middle western city. 

Address “B. 47,’’ care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—SMALL STATIONARY SAW MILL 
$1500. Complete in Bldg. 26x84 overhead. Cent. 
Wis. Custom sawing and chance to retail. 

Address “B. 32,” care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—COMPLETE 6 FT. BAND MILL 


Modern Dry Kiln and Planing Mill; also yard of 
at least 5 acres located in Ferdinand, Ind., on 
R. R, siding. Is situated in one of the best White 
Oak districts in the State, and can be bought at 
a reasonable price 

THE HARDWOOD MFG. CO., Ferdinand, Ind. 








Business Opportunities 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE FIR AND PINE 


Sawmilling plant located on Southern Pacific rail- 
way in Oregon, including 40 M capacity sawmill, 
planing mill, railroad, logging equipment and real] 
estate. For detailed particulars address ‘Re- 
ceiver,”” care American Lumberman, Chicago, III, 


BUSINESS ASSOCIATE WANTED 


Experienced party owning timber wants loan or 
associate to join with $10,000 to build Shingle mill, 
Address: SHINGLE MILL, 5537 White-Henry 
Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 











Lumber and Dimension 


E WANT ORDERS FOR: 
CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
5/4” No. 1, No. 2 & No. 3 Shop and No. 3 Clear 
6/4” No. 1, No. 2 & No. 3 Shop and No, 3 Clear 
8/4” No. 1, No. 2 & No. 3 Shop and No. 3 Clear 
10/4” 2 & Better 








W. J. CAMP BE LL LBR, CO., Ltd., Oshkosh, Wis. 
WANTED—MARKET FOR 125,000 FT. 
4/4 No. 2 Common & better dry Cotton'wood. 


Address ‘“‘B. 44,’ care American Lumberman. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


IN ILLINOIS NEAR CHICAGO 








Established retail lumber yard, close enough to 
reach large market and far enough away to elimi- 
nate high costs of doing business. Owner going 
into mortgage business. 


Address “B. 48," care American Lumberman. 





NO. ILL. LBR., COAL, BLDG. SUPPLY YARD 


Small village; elev. near can be bought or leased 
at nominal figures. Farm trade. Earn good living, 
sound business, staple stock. No risk. Small in- 
vestment bldgs. Cash or bankable notes. HOL- 
COMB-DUTTON LBR. CO., Sycamore, III. 





LUMBER YARD PROPERTIES 


Specializing in Sale 
and 
Purchase of Yards 
throughout Mid-west 
DEANE P. HARBER 
Roosevelt Bldg.—Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE GOOD SMALL TOWN LUMBER YARD 


Located within twelve miles of Indianapolis, In 

good farm and suburban district. Priced right. 

Must sell. 
Address “ 





W. 78," care American Lumberinan. 





OWNER WISHING TO RETIRE WILL SELL 
A live up-to-date retail lumber yard in central 
New York. 

Address “A. 58,” care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—FOR CASH MY RETAIL LUMBER 
Yard in St. Paul, Minn., established 22 years; 
wonderful location; very good business. 

Address “A, 63," care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—EXCEPTIONAL GOOD YARD 
Dairy belt N. E. Wisc. Rich community, small 
investment. 

Address 








“A, 94," care American Lumberman, 





LOS ANGELES AND SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Retail Lumber Yards for Sale. Address TWOHY 
LUMBER CO., 714 W. 10th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR SALE BY OWNER—RETAIL LUMBER AND 


Fuel business in southeastern Minnesota; centrally 
located county seat point. Paved highways. Terms 
if desired. Good reason for selling. Splendid 
opportunity for aggressive, capable party. 

Address “B. 38," care American Lumberman. 


Timber and TimberLands 


LARGE TRACT VIRGIN 
Address Lock Box 676, 











WHITE OAK 
Charleston, W. Va. 





FOR SALE—WHITE OAK TIMBER 


To suit your requirements. Correspond with 
W. S. HADDOCK, Box 263, Washington, Pa. 
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